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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOTICES OF VOYAGES UNDERTAKEN 
FORTHE DISCOVERY OF ANORTHERN 
PASSAGE, WITH OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE PROSPECTS OF SUCCESS 
FOR THE PRESENT EXPEDITIONS. 


Tue regions situated between the 
Arctic Circle and the Pole, after being 
long abandoned to neglect and forget- 
fulness, at this momentattract a strong- 
er interest than any of the fairer and 
more smiling portions of the globe. 
This was first excited by the curious 
and valuable facts communicated by 
Captain Scoresby, and published by 
the Wernerian Society ; and it has 
been greatly heightened by the bold 
and spirited attempts now making, 
under the auspices of Government, to 
explore a path through regions which 
tempest and perpetual ice seemed to 
have hitherto barred against the ap- 
proach of mortals. It is worthy of 
remark, that this was the earliest ca- 
reer of British discovery ; it was even 
the nurse of our infant navy. That 
courage which has triumphed over all 
the fleets of Europe, and made every 
ocean tributary, was first employed in 
braving the wintry tempests and mov- 
ing mountains of the Polar Seas. We 
are happy to understand that Mr Bar- 
row is preparing a chronological ac- 
count of all the discoveries within the 
Arctic regions,—a work for which he 
possesses ample materials, and which, 
in his hands, will be truly interesting. 
In the mean time, the curiosity of 
our readers may be gratified by a ra- 
pid sketch of some of the most re- 
markable of these voyages, to which 
we shall add a few remarks on the 


prospects of success in attaining the 
objects which our present expeditions 
have in contemplation. 

The first British expedition of dis- 
covery was undertaken in 1553, for 
the purpose of exploring a passage to 
India round the northern shores of 
Europe and Asia. It was an object 
to the nation of almost unbounded en- 
thusiasm. ‘The discoveries of Spain 
and Portugal, which had opened new 
worlds to the wonder of mankind, 
and had deluged the mother countries 
with gold, were still fresh in their re« 
collection ; and it was hoped that the 
present expedition would be produc- 
tive of results equally splendid. Al- 
though it was favoured by Govern- 
vent, and particularly by the reign« 
ing monarch, Edward VI., it was un- 
dertaken, and the expence defrayed, 
by a body of individuals united under 
the title of the “ Mysterie and Com< 
panie of the Marchants Adventurers 
for the Discoverie of Regions, Domi- 
nions, Islands, and places unknowen.” 
These are described as “ certaine 
grave citizens of London, and men of 
great wisedome, and careful of the 
good of their country,” who, seeing 
** that the wealth of the Spaniards 
and Portugals, by the discoverie of 
newe trades and countries, was mar- 
veilously increased, supposing the 
same to be a course and meane for 
them to obteine the like, resolved up- 
on a newe and strange navigation.” 
For this p subscribed 
L. 5000, which was employed in 
building three vessels, in the construc. 
tion of which all the skill in ship- 
building which the nation possessed 
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was put m requisition. Not only 
were they put together, calked, and 
pitched with the utmost care, but an 
invention, then new, was employed, 
of covering the keel with thin sheets 
of lead, as a defence against insects ; 
and they were supplied with provi- 
sions for a year and a half. Many 
gallant captains sued for the com- 
mand of this squadron ; but the pre- 
ference was given to Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, a “‘ valiant gentleman,” 
whose Ligh birth, distinguished 
val prowess, and even his noble and 
commanding figure, seemed to throw 
a new lustre on the expedition. 'The 
second in command was Richard 
Chancellor, ‘‘ a man of great estima- 
tion, for many good partes of witte in 
him.” The instructions for the voy- 
age were drawn up by Sebastian Ca- 
bot, governor of the merchant com- 

y, who had himself made several 
important discoveries, and was con- 
sidered as the most experienced ma- 
riner in England. These instructions 
are not unworthy of perusal. They 
contain many salutary exhortations te 
cleanliness, harmony, good order, and 
diligence. It is hinted that, in giving 
“« advertisements of their proceed- 
ings,” they may do it, “ passing such 
dangers of the sca, perils of ice, into- 
lerable coides, aud other impedimeuts 
which, by sundry authors and writers, 
have ministered matter of suspicion 
in some heads, that this voyage could 
not succeede.” We cannot help 
thinking, however, that he himself 
has conjured up a much more serious 
and unfounded fear, when he tells 
them that “ there are ss that 
can swimime in the sea, havens, and 
rivers, naked, coveting to draw nigh 
your ships, desirous of the bodies of 
men, which they covet for meate ; 
therefore diligent watch is to be kept 
both day and night.” He concludes 
with telling them, ‘‘ how many per- 
sons as wel the king’s majestie, the 
lords of his honorable counsel], this 
whole companie, as also your wives, 
children, kinsfolkes, allies, friends, 
and familiars, be replenished in their 
hearts with ardent desire to learne and 
know your estates, conditions, and 
welfares, and in what likelihood you 
be in, to obtaine this noble enterprize, 
which is hoped no less to succeede to 
you, than the orient and occident 
indias have to the high benefit of 
the emperour and kings of Portugal.” 


[May 

The squadron sailed down the 
Thames on the 10th of May 1553. 
As they passed Greenwich, where the 
court then resided, an immense con- 
course assembled to behold and hai! 
them. The courtiers and chief no- 
bility stood at the windows, while the 
common people covered the shore and 
the roofs of the houses. Guns were 
fired, handkerchiefs waved, “ the yal- 
leys and the waters gave an echo, and 
the mariners they shouted in such 
sort, that the sky rang againe with 
the noyse thereof. To bee short, it 
was a very triumphe (after a sort) in 
all respects to the beholders.” At this 
moment of exultation, the thought of 
the mighty and unknown seas which 
they were to traverse, instead of damp- 
ing hope, served only to give a new 
grandeur to the enterprise. Not one, 
perhaps, of the thousands who hailed 
them as they floated down in pomp, 
amid discharges of artillery, and with 
all their ensigns displayed, suspected 
that they were victims adorned for 
the sacrifice, and that this brilliant 
expedition was destined soon to have 
so fatal an issue. 

The squadron was detained a con- 
siderable time by contrary winds in 
sailing along the English coast, and, 
having in vain attempted to reach 
Scotland, they then directed their 
course towards the coast of a 
Here they fell in with that nmultitude 
of little islands which extend along 
the north-eastern extremity of Scan- 
dinavia. They touched at those of 
Lofoot, (Loffoden,) which they found 
“* plentifully inhabited, and very gen- 
tle people.” Here they obtained some 
directions for sailing x Sate the coast, 
and fixed upon Wardbuys, a harbour 
of Finmark, for their rendezvous, in 
case of dispersion, Soon after putting 
to sea, there came on “ flawes of 
windes and terrible whirlwindes,” in 
which they suffered or The 
pinnace of the admiral’s ship was 
dashed to pieces, and he lost sight en- 
tirely of the other two vessels. Next 
morning he discovered one of them, 
the Confidence, to leeward of him ; 
but the other, the Edward, was final- 
ly lost sight of. The admiral con- 
tinued, however, to push forward, in 
order to reach Wardhuys ; but he 
sailed on without discovering fall om 
pearance of land, which, indeed 
soundings (of 180 fathoms) indicated 
to be at a great distance ; so that it 
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appeared “ that the land lay not as 
the globe made mention.” ‘Thus be- 
wildered on this vast and stormy sea, 
—he continued, however, to press to- 
wards his destination. In a tew days 
he descried land, but, covered with 
ice and desolation. Geographers have 
doubted what land this could be ; 
some supposing it to be Spitzbergen, 
while others, more plausibly, believe 
it to be part of Nova Zembia. In ci- 
ther case it could present only one as- 
pect ; rocks rising over rocks, with the 
clouds wrapt around their icy pin- 
nacles ; while no sound could be waft- 
ed over the waves but the crash of 
its falling ice, and the hungry roar of 
its monsters. Willoughby, however, 
continued for several days longer to 
push to the northward. But, — 
that his vessels became crazy and too 
in water, while, instead of reaching 
the golden plains of India and Cathay, 
he was plunging deeper and deeper 
into the regions of perpetual winter, 
he deemed it sasiitel to turn and seek 
a harbour where they might be refit- 
ted. After several days sail, they 
came in sight of a ceast, but se shal- 
Jow that they could not approach it. 
They beat about for some time on 
these unknown and desolate shores, 
without obtaining sight of a human 
being, and at length came to a har- 
bour, where it appeared that the ships 
could lie in safety. it was now only 
September ; but it was here the depth 
of winter,—intense frost, and tempests 
of snow driving through the air, while 
the sun, even at mid-day, appearing 
only a little ebove a horizon, ennoun- 
ced the speedy closing in of the polar 
wight. ‘They were now in the situa- 
tion described by the poet. 


“* Miserable they, 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending sun, 
While full of fate, and fierce with tenfold 
frost, 
The ong long night, descending o'er their 


Falls horrible. Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons 
dared ?) 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 

‘se-oft in vain, and seeming to be shut 

By jealous Nature with eternal bars.” 


This haven never left; but 
the journal here stops, and a veil 
hangs over the varied forms of famine 
and death which beset them in their 
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last extremity. There was only found 
in the ship a will by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, dated in January, which in- 
timates that he was then alive, though 
sensible, probably, of bis approaching 
fate. England waited in vain for 
news of her expedition ; but, in the 
summer of the following year, 
some Jiuss fishermen, travelling this 
way, found the ships with their lite. 
Jess tenants. ‘Chey carried the tidings 
to St Nicholas, (Archangel,) where 
there a pom to be an English mer- 
chant, who conveyed home the sad in- 
telligence. The place proved to be the 
rver of Arzina, near Kegor, in Russi- 
an Lapland. In 1554, the Company 
sent out two vessels, to bring home the 
ships thus frozenup. Beforeexecuting 
their commission, they touched at Arch 
angel, and took on board a Russian ame 
bassador, with his suite. Fate seem- 
ed never to relent against this unfor- 
tunate expedition ; it suffered com- 
plete shipwreck on the northern coast 
of Scotland; the two vessels, which 
were probably now unsound, went 
entirely to the bottom, and a great. 
number of persons were drowned. 
The ambassador, however, escaped, 
and was received at the court of Scote 
land. 

We have still to trace the progress 
of Chancellor, commander of the Kd- 
ward, who, as already observed, was 
separated in a storm from Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. His career was more 
fortunate. He appears never to have 
lost sight of the coast, and, sailing 
close along it, was not long of reach- 
ing Wardhuys. Here he waited a 
week for his companions, after which 
he judged preper te proceed alone, 
without regard to the murmurs of his 
crew, determining “ either to bring 
that to e which was intended, or 
else to die the death.” Accordingly, 
he “ helde on his course towards that 
unknowen part of the world, and sail- 
ed so farre, that hee came at last to 
the place where he found no night at 
all, but a continual light and bright- 
ness of the sunne shining clearely up- 
on the huge and mighty sea” As 
sisted by this perpetual light of the 
northern midsummer, he came “‘ into 
a certaine great bay,” (the White Sea.) 
After looking diligently about, they dis- 
covered a boat with some fishermen, 
who, “‘ amazed at the strange greatness 
of his ship, began presently to avoyde 
and flee ;” but the courteous deport- 
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' ment of Chancellor soon converted 


them into friends. The English now 
heard, for the first time, the name of 
Russia, which distance and barbarism 
had hitherto concealed from them, 
and learned that it was governed by a 
great Emperor, Juan Vassilovitch. 
Being interrogated in their turn, they 
gave an account of England, and as- 
serted, that the sole object of the king 
in sending them, was to form relations 
of amity and commerce with the Rus- 
sian monarch. ‘* The barbarians 
heard these things very gladly,” and 
it was soon arranged that Chancellor 
should take a journey to court ; where 
he was well received, and carried 
home an account of Russia, which 
excited the highest interest in Eng- 
land. A company of Russian mer- 
charts was immediately formed, and 
a regular trade established with Arch- 
angel. 

The English merchants were still 
not discouraged trom attempting the 
north-east passage ; on the contrary, 
the establishment of a fixed point at 
Archangel appeared to promise new 
facilities for effecting it. A vessel 
was, therefore, sent in 1556, under 
Stephen Burrough, who had acted as 
master under Chancellor. Burrough 
penetrated as far as Nova Zembla, 
and the Straits of Waygatz, which 
separate that great insular territory 
from the continent; but cont 
winds, and the formidable appearance 
of the ice, deterred him from proceed- 
ing. He wintered at Colmogri. 

No further attempts were made for 
some time, which scems to have been 
partly owing to the unfortunate issue 
of these expeditions, and partly to the 
hope which opened of achieving a pas- 
sage by the north-west of America. 
In 1580, however, the zeal for disco- 
very was again excited, and a new ex- 

ition was fitted out, under two 
commanders of the name of Pet and 
Jackman. An extraordinary zeal was 
again excited, and a series of instruc- 
tions were drawn up by Richard 
Hackluyt, Gerard Mercator, and other 
eminent geographers and navigators. 
Pet and Jackman succeeded in passing 
Nova Zembla, but found the sea then 
entirely covered with icebergs, through 
which they worked their way with 
the utmost Their great 
object, every day, was to warp from 
piece of ice another, pa then 
strike their anchors into the ice to 
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secure themselves for the night. 
Sometimes they made their way 
through, when they thought it “a 
thing impossible ; but extremity doth 
cause men to do much.” At length, 
finding, though it was the middle of 
July, “yet winds they had at will, 
but ice and fogs too much against 
their wills,” ** great store of 
snow ;” in short, that there was no 
possibility of advancing farther, they 
determined to return back, and eftect- 
ed their return home, not without 
some difficulty ; and it was the month 
of December before they arrived in 
sight of Buchanness. 

After this failure, the English na- 
tion made all their subsequent at- 
tempts by the north-west. Before 
noticing these last, however, it may 
be proper to mention several spi- 
rited attempts made by the Dutch to 
reach the East Indies by the north of 
Asia. These were begun in 1594 by 
a company of merchants, under the 
patronage of the Stadtholder and States 
General. The expedition consisted of 
three vessels fitted out from Amster- 
dam, Zealand, and Enchuysen, and 
was placed under thecommand of Wil- 
liam Barentz. They left the Texel 
on the 5th of June, and nothing re- 
markable occurred, till they found 
themselves upon the coast of Nova 
Zembla. Here they were soon sur- 
prised by a sight of the walrus, or 
sea-horse. These are described as 
marine monsters of terrible strength, 
larger than oxen, and having their 
skin rougher than that of sea-dogs.” 
About this time, also, the first en- 
counter occurred with the White 
or Polar Bear. Having seen one at a 
little distance, the crew discharged 
their muskets, and several balls took 
effect; but, as the wounds were slight, | 
they rowed up to him, and threw a 
noose around his neck, 
parently, to lead him to Holland like 
a lap-dog, and exhibit him to their 
countrymen. Bruin, however, who 
did not approve of this destination, © 
soon showed them how completely 
they had mistaken his character. At 
one push he extricated himself from — 
their grasp; then, applying his fore- 
feet to the stern, placed instantly one 
half of his body in the boat. In 
this operation made such dis- 
plays of unparalleled ute 


tered such frightful cries, as made the | 
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the vessel; and “* not a man expect- 
ed to be quit for less than his life.” 
Providentially, however, as the bear 
was opening his jaws to devour the 
nearest, his feet were entangled in the 
rape; the boldest of the crew then 
sprung forward, and pierced him with 
a lance, which caused him to fall back 
into the water. The sailors then, 
dropping their plan of converting this 
powerful animal into a toy, dispatch- 
ed him with all speed, and thought 
themselves too happy in being able to 
carry his skin to Amsterdam. 

Barentz now proceeded, and even 
reached lat. 773°, which is higher than 
the northern extremity of Nova Zem- 
bla; but the sea here presented a so- 
lid sheet of ice, extending as far as 
the eye could reach. He returned, 
therefore, to the coast, and endeavour- 
ed to double its northern point. Here 
they fell in with the Orange Islands, 
on which they descried two hundred 
walrusses lying on thesand, and basking 
themselvesinthesun. Imagining these 
creatures to be formidable only in the 
watery element, they determined on 
attack ; but they had ill calculated 
the prowess with which they had to 
contend. Not only were they com- 
pletely beat off, but all the sabres, 
pikes, and hatchets, used in the as- 
sault, were broken to pieces. The 
only trophy carried away was a single 
tooth, which had been broken off 
in the fury of the combat. The 
sailors were so cruelly mortified by 
this discomfiture, that they determined 
to bring up cannon, and open a bat- 
tery against their amphibious anta- 
gonists; but the rolling of the sea 
rendered it impossible to execute this 
manceuvre. 

Barentz had now endured several 
heavy storms, in one of which the 
boat had gone to pieces. The ice was 
increasing ; the vessel had suffered 
considerably, and even the crew shew- 
ed an indisposition to proceed farther. 
In these circumstances, there appeared 
to him no alternative, but to com- 
mence his return homeward. 

(To be continued.) 


PARTICULARS OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF A BRITISH VESSEL ON THE 
COAST OF NEW ZEALAND; WITH 
ANECDOTES OF A NEW ZEALAND 
CHIEF, 


philosophers have assert= 


ed, that man in savage life presents an 
imageof genuine innocence and simpli« 
city: and that all his powers and feel 
ings are then most happily unfolded. 
Such theories have been contuted in 
the most decisive manner, by modern 
observation. Savage man a been 
found not only stained with all the 
crimes to which the most highly civilize 
ed society is incident, but abandoned to 
a fury and frenzy of passion, of which 
even its most depraved members are 
never guilty. Of this it now falls to 
our lot to record a dreadful instance. 
It may be known to some of our read« 
ers, that an English vessel, the Boyd, 
Captain Thompson, (George Brown, 
Esq. owner,) having sailed from the 
River Thames on the 10th March 
1809, and arrived at Port Jackson 
on the 14th August, with convicts 
to New South Wales,—had proceed< 
ed to New Zealand for a cargo of 
timber, when it was suddenly at« 
tacked by a body of the natives, 
the ship taken, and the crew cut 
off in the most miserable manner. 
We have been favoured by the pro- 
prietor of the vessel with the letter 
which details to him the authentic 
particulars of this dismal transaction. 
It is accompanied with a portrait of 
the chief who commanded this savage 
horde, taken when at Port Jackson ; 
and who is here represented in his na« 
tive dress, and savage ornaments, among 
which that of tattooing, particularly 
in the face, is eminently conspicuous, 
Before proceeding, however, to give 
this letter, with some additional de« 
tails completing the account of the 
transaction, we shall premise a very 
short sketch of the singular country 
and nation, among whom this dread 
ful adventure took place. 

New Zealand was discovered, in 
1642, by Abel Tasman, an eminent 
Dutch navigator, and its coasts were 
afterwards visited by Quiros, Rogge 
wein, and several others, who all sup- 

sed it to form a portion of the great 
imaginary southern continent, or 7'er« 
va Australis. Captain Cook, however, 
in his first voyage, sailed completely 
round it, and discovered that it consist- 
ed of two large islands, called by the un- 
couth names of Poenamoo and Eahei- 
nomauwee. A great of both is 


composed of lofty and barren moun-. 


tains ; but many tracts are level and 


capable of cultivation, though at pre-. 


sent they are left entirely to nature. 
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The inhabitants subsist by fishing, or 
upon fern roots and other spontane- 
ous productions of the earth. They 
are, perhaps, the most savage race 
known in the world. The small tribes 
into which the territory is divided, 
carry on war with a ferocity which 
has no parallel. They reside m small 
hippahs, or fortified villages on the 
tops of hills, where they remain mn a 
continual state of watchfulness and 
alarm. In their combats, the victo- 
rious party proceed invariably to that 
most dreadful! consummation, the 
tearing to pieces and devouring the 
ficsh of their unfortunate captives. 
In almost every cove where Captain 
Cook touched, he found human bones 
lying near large fires, which had been 
the scene of these execrable festivities. 
Yet the same writer describes their 
domestic conduct, and that of the 
members of the tribe towards each 
other, in terms of the highest admi- 
ration. He even represents their de- 
portment as peculiarly mild, placid, 
and gentle, and says that they treat 
each other with the tenderest affec- 
tion. The death of their friends and 
relations is bewailed with the most 
doleful cries, and they then inflict dee 
wounds on their faces, till the blood 
tlows down and mixes with their tears. 
These mournings leave numerous 
scars, which, with various ornaments 
of bone or wood, serve, for life, as me- 
morials of those whom they held dear. 
In their intercourse with Europeans, 
hostility seems the sentiment first ex- 
cited, as they can with difficulty con- 
ceive any but a hostile metive for 
coming upon their shores. So soon, 
however, as they are satisfied that 
these strangers entertain no hostile 
intention, and are willing even to do 
them good offices, they change to a 
friendship and confidence almost un- 
bounded. These dispositions were 
fully experienced by Captain Cook 
and several other navigators, by whom 
they have been visited. Unfortu- 
nately, in the present instance, cir- 
cumstances occurred, which called 
forth all the fury of, their vindictive 
nature. What these were will ap- 
pear in the course of the narrative, 
which we shall now exhibit to our 
readers, beginning with the letter al- 
realy alluded to, which we copy 
from the original, addressed to Mr 
Brown, the proprietor. 


Ship City of Edinburgh, 

Lima, 20th 1810. 

= ani very sorry to have the pain. 
ful task of introducing myself to 
an account of the loss of your ship Bopd 
Captain Thompson. 

‘Towards the end of last year, I was em. 
ployed at the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, in procuring a cargo of spars for the 
Cape of Good Hope. About the middle of 
December, the natives brought me an ac- 
count of a ship’s being taken at Wang 
Airooa, a harbour about fifty iniles to the 
N. W. At first, we were disposed to 
doubt the truth of this report ; but it every 
day became more probable fram the variety 
of circumstances of which they informed 
us, and which were so connected as ap- 
peared impossible for them to invent. 

Accordingly, about the end of the month, 
when we had finished our cargo, although 
it was a business of some danger, I deter- 
mined to go round. 

I set out with three armed boats ; but we 
experienced very bad weather, and, after a 
narrow escape, were glad to return to the 
ship. As we arrived in a miost miserable 
condition, I had then relinquished all idea 
of the enterprise; but, having recruited 
my strength and spirits, I was shocked at 
the idea of leaving any of my countrymen 
in the hands of these savages, and de- 
termined to make a second attempt. We 
had this time better weather, and reached 
the harbour without any difficulty. Wang 
Arrooa is formed as follows: First, a large 
outer bay, with an island at its entrance ; 
in the bottom of this bay is seen a narrow 
opening, which appears terminated at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, but, upon 
entering it, it is seen to expand into two 
large basins, at least as secure as any of 
the docks on the banks of the Thames, and 
capable of containing (I think) the whole 
British navy. We found the wreck of the 
Boyd in shoal water at the top of the har- 
bour, a most melancholy picture of wanton 
mischief. The natives had cut her cables, 
and towed her the harbour, till she 
had grounded, then set her on fire, 
and burnt her to the water’s edge. In her 
hold were seen the remains of the cargo; 
coals, salted seal skins, and planks. Her 
guns, iron, standards, &c. were lying 0” 
the top, having had fallen in when her 
decks were consumed. 

The cargo must have been very valuable; 
but it appears that the captain, anxious to 
make a better voyage, had come to that 
port for the purpose of filling up with spars 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Not to tire you with the minutia of the 
business, I recovered fromthe natives, @ 
man, two children, and a boy of the name 
of Davies, * one of your apprentices,—Wh° 


* Davies is still alive, and in the ¢# 
ployment ef Mr Brown, 
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were the enly survivors. F founda} Gras! ‘The proud old 


accompanying papers,” which hope will 
prove of service to you. I did all this 
gentle measures ; and you will at least ad- 
that and revenge would 
ave answered no urpose. The shi 
was taken the after her 
val. The captain, it appears, had been ra- 
ther too hasty in resenting some slight 
theft. Early in the morning, the ship was 
surrounded by a great number of canoes, 
and many of the natives gradually insinu- 
ated themselves on board. Tippahee, a 
chief of the Bay of Islands, and who had 
twice at Port Jackson, also arrived. 
onan went into the cabin, and, after 
i to the captain, begged 
@ little bread for his men ; but the captain 
received him rather slightingly, and desired 
Ain to go away, and not trouble him at 


__* The Journal, &c. of the Voyage to Bo- 
dy how in Mr Brown’s possession. 
OL. II. 


savage (who had been a constant guest at 
the Governor’s table at Port Jackson) was 
highly offended at this treatment, imme- 
diately left the cabin, and, after stamping 
a few minutes on the deck, went into his 
canoe. After breakfast, the captain went 
ashore, with four hands, and no other 
arms but his fowling-piece. From the ac- 
count of the sav. as soon as he landed, 
they rushed upon him ; he emer pare 
to fire his piece, and it killed a child. As 
soon as the captain left the ship, Tippahee, 
who remained alongside in his canoe, came 
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again on board. A num e 
were repairing sails upon | 
and the remainder were carelessly a 
about the decks, and fifty of the 
were sitting on the deck. Ina momen e 
they all started up, and each knocked his Fs 
man on the head. A few ran wounded be- : 
low, and four of five escaped up the rig- ‘ 
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possession of the ship. The boy Davies es- 
caped into the hold, where he lay conceal- 
ed for several days, till they were fairly 
glutted with human blood, when they 
spared his lifee The woman says, that 
she was discovered by an old savage, 
and that she moved his heart by her 
tears and embraces; that he (being a sub- 
ordinate chief) carried her to Tippalee, 
who allowed him to spare her life. She 
says, that at this time the deck was cover- 
ed with human bodies, which they were em- 
ployed in cutting up; after which, they 
exhibited a most horrid song and dance, in 
honour of their victory, and concluded by a 
hymn of gratitude to their god. 

Tippahee now took the speaking trum- 


pet, and, hailing the poor wretches at the | 


mast-head, told them that he was now cap- 
tain, and that they must in future obey 
his orders. He then ordered them to 
unbend the sails, they readily complied ; 
but when he ordered them to come down, 
they hesitated, but he enforced prompt 
obedience, by threatening to cut away the 
mast. When they came down, he received 
them with much civility, and told them he 
would take care of them; he immediately 
ordered them into a canoe, and sent them 
ashore. A few minutes after this, the wo- 
man went ashore with her deliverer. The 
first object that struck her view, was the 
dead bodies of those men lying naked on 
the beach. As soon as she landed, a num- 
ber of men started up, and marched to- 
wards her with their patoo patoos ; a num- 
ber of women ran screaming betwixt them, 
covered her with their clothes, and, by 
their tears and entreaties, saved her life. 
The horrid feasting upon human ilesh 
which followed would be too shocking for 
description. ‘The second mate begged his 
life at the time of the general massacre ; 
they spared him for a fortnight, but after- 
wards killed and eat him. 

I think had the captain received Tippa- 
hee with a little more civility, that he would 
have infermed him of his danger, and saved 
the ship; but that, from being treated in 
the manner I have mentioned, he entered 
into the plot along with the others. 

I think it is likely that I will receive 
little thanks for this ample detail of such a 
melancholy businesss; but I can assure 
you, it has been very unpleasant for me to 
write it; and I could only have been in- 
duced to do it, from a sense of duty, and a 
desire to give you all the information in 
my power, which, | suppose, may be of 
some use. I am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, ALEX. BERRY. 

Mr George Brown, Owner 

of the Ship Boyd. 
Mr Nicholas, * during his residence 


land. 2 vols. 8yo. 1817. 
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in New Zealand, received some parti« 
culars respecting the origin of this 
horrible massacre. A New Zealand 
chief, to whom the English gave the 
name of George, had resided tor some 
time at Port Jackson, in New South 
Wales. Wishing to return to his na- 
tive country, he engaged to Captain 
‘Thompson to work as a sailor, on con- 
dition of obtaining a free passage. 
According to the account given by 
himself, he fell sick on the voyage, 
and was unable to work; but the 
captain, treating this illness as feign. 
etl, ordered him to be tied up to the 
gangway, and most severely flogged. 
George urged his character of’ chief’ as 
a claim to better treatment, which 
was treated by the captain with deri- 
sion as an insolent and unfounded 
pretension. George muttered, with 
dreadful emphasis, that, when they 
arrived, they would find him to be a 
chief ; but the import of this speech 
was not perceived ; and he afterwards 
carefully dissembled his resentment. 
It is suspected to have been at his 
suggestion that the captain ran the 
ship into Wang Arrooa, where George's 
tribe resided. As soon as they arriv- 
ed, the captain stripped George of 
every thing English which he had a- 
bout him, and sent him on shore al- 
most naked. ‘The chief presented 
himself in this state before his tribe, 
and gave them a full detail of his 
wrongs ; upon which a cry for ven- 
geance was immediately raised, and 
the plan formed, which so fatally suc- 
ceeded. It seems, the captain, when 
he came on shore, was immediately 
knocked down by Tippouie, ,the bro- 
ther of George; and the sailors ac- 
companying him speedily shared the 
same fate. ‘lippahee is here repre- 
sented as having used every effort to 
save the sailors, whom he invited 
down from the mast head ; and the 
whole of his conduct appears in more 
favourable colours than in Captain 
Berry’s narrative. In fact, though, 
trom the general tenor of the letter, 
we might suppose that chief’ to have 
been a ringleader in the massacre, 
this does not appear to have been real- 
ly the case, since Captain Berry, at 
e end, gives it as his opinion, that, 
had this been civilly he 
might have informed’ 9 
and entered into Se 
with the others. 
- Captain Berry, in his letter, alludes 
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to Tippahee having been twice at Port 
Jackson. Mr Nicholas gives some 
particulars of his deportment at that 
settlement, which appear worthy of 
being extracted, 


** Among the different New Zealanders 
thus brouglit to Port Jackson, some were 
chiefs or kings, supposed to have consider- 
able intluence with their countrymen, who 
yielded a ready obedience to their autho- 
rity. The most remarkable of these was 
Tippahee, who came to the colony during 
the time of Governor King, from the Bay 
of Islands, where, by the account he gave 
of hinself, he was a ruler of great power 
and extensive possessions. Both the Go- 
vernor and the gentlemen of the colony 
were particularly attentive to him, nor 
were they a littie surprised to find in a man 
totally unacquainted with any one rule of 
civilized comportment, an acute shrewdness 
of remark, and nicety of discrimination, 
which they had never betore thought com- 
patible with a state of rude barbarism. 
The colonists still hold in remembrance 
many of his remarks, which equally shew 
the solidity of his understanding and the 
justness of his conceptions. On our re- 
monstrating with him on the absurdity and 
inconvenience of his customs, he imme- 
diately censured some of our own as far 
more ridiculous, and many of his argu- 
ments were both rational and convincing. 
Like most of the New Zealand chiefs, he 
was highly tattooed, a mode of disfiguring 
the face which is generally practised by all 
the savage tribes in the Pacific Ocean. 
The barbarous process consists in pricking 
on the face with a sharp instrument, a va- 
riety of semicircular and other figures, 
and rubbing into the punctures a kind of 
blue paint, or sometimes charcoal, which 
gives to the countenance a most disgusting 
appearance, and makes it truly hideous to 
the eye of an European. On being laugh- 
ed at one day by a gentleman for having 
distigured his face in so unnatural a man- 
ner, the sagacious chief immediately re- 
torted with pointed sarcasm ; telling him 
he was quite as much an object of derision 
himself tor having put powder and grease 
in his hair, a practice which he thought 
was much more absurd than the tattooing. 

** He could not reconcile the rigour of 
our penal code with his own ideas of jus- 
tice, which were certainly regulated by 
strong feelings of humanity. A person 
who had been sent out to the colony as a 
convict, having stolen some pigs during 
the time the chief happened to be there, 
was condemned to death, and Tippahee, 
on being made acquainted with the crime 
and the punishment, inveighed i 
the latter as unnecessarily cruel un- 
justly severe. Reasoning on the subject 
with a great deal of natural logic, he said, 
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if the man had stolen an axe or any thing 
else of essential utility, he ought to suffer 
death, but not for stealing a pig, to which 
he was prompted most probably by hun- 
get. He interested himself very warmly 
in favour of the culprit, and earnestly 
pressed the Governor for his pardon, while 
dining one day with a large party at his 
Excellency’s table ; but he was told it was 
impossible it could be granted, as the man 
had acted in direct violation of the laws of 
his country, which secured to each indi- 
vidual the safe possession of his property, 
and punished with death all those who 
would deprive him of it by theft or robbe- 
ry. ‘Then,’ said Tippahee, ‘ why you 
not hang Captain ?” pointing to 
the commander of a vessel, whose name I 
do not immediately recollect, but who was 
then sitting at table ;—* Captain, he come 
to New Zealand, he come ashore, and tihi 
(stole) all my potatoes—you hang up Cap- 
tain ’ The company were much 
pleased with this strong and pointed rea- 
soning of Tippahee, and the Captain ap- 
peared quite abashed ate so sudden an ex- 
posure of his conduct, for he had in reality 
acted as the chief represented ; having sent 
a boat’s crew on shore with orders to dig 
up his potatoes, which they did, without 
offering to make the least remuneration for 
them. 

** Tippahee, however tenacious at first of 
his own manners and customs, becoming, 
during his short residence, more habituat- 
ed to ours, and acquiring a clearer know- 
ledge of their convenience and utility, gave 
them a decided preference. He also evin- 
ced an anxious desire to profit by them as 
much as possible; while he held the ha- 
bits in which he had been educated him- 
self, in the most sovereign contempt. Be- 
ing taken one day to see a rope-walk, and 
shewn the method of making small twine, 
some of which was spun betore him and 
the process explained, he was so affected 
by the contrast of our enlightened know- 
ledge, with the barbarous ignorance of his 
own countrymen, that he burst into tears, 
and exclaimed in the bitterness of his re- 
gret, ‘ New Zealand no good!’ This fine 
instance of sensibility can only be appre- 
ciated by the man whose soul is equally 
susceptible of noble impressions, and who 
being blessed himself with the light of ci- 
vilization and refinement, can feel for the 
mind that, wrapped in the darkness of 
barbarism, is still but too conscious of the 
gloom that surrounds it. Had this chief 
made a longer stay at Port Jackson, and 
been properly instructed in agriculture, 
there is no doubt but he would on his re- 
turn have made 
among his people, given a turn 
for habits of industry and laudable exer- 
tion, which are the first and most necessary 
steps towards a state of humanized culture. 
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Gratitude is a prominent feature in the 
character of the New Zealander; and Tip- 
pahee, on his return to his own country, 
did not fail to evince it, for he rendered 
essential services to the different ships that 
afterwards touched at the Bay of Islands.” 


Tippahee died some time after, and 
was succeeded by a relation of the 
name of Duaterra. This person was 
endowed with the same active curio- 
sity as his predecessor. He actually 
determined to visit England for the 
sole purpose of seeing King George. 
He entered as a common sailor on 
board one of our ships, and reached 
Spithead, but could not effect his pur- 
pose of seeing the king; and he had 
suffered such scandalous ill treatment 
from the sailors, that he considered 
himself much obliged to Mr Marsden, 
who was going out as principal chap- 
lain to Port Jackson, for undertaking 
to convey him back to New Zealand. 
Mr Marsden laid hold of this opening 
to obtain permission to send a mis- 
sionary establishment into New Zea- 
land. Duaterra, on his return to 
his native country, made the ut- 
most efforts to improve and civilize 
it. He said to Mr Marsden with tri- 
umph, “I have now introduced the 
cultivation of wheat into New Zca- 
land; New Zealand will become a 
great country in two years more ;— 
I shall be able to export wheat to 
Port Jackson, to exchange tor hoes, 
axes, spales, tea, sugar,’ &e. He 
had actually laid down the plan of a 
town, to be built after the European 
manner, when he was unfortunately 
taken ill, and died. 

Mr Nicholas gives a picture of the 
domestic character of the New Zea- 
landers, quite similar to that drawn 
by Captain Cook. He assures us that 
Mr Marsden and he felt such full 
confidence in the friendship of the na- 
tives, that, on the first night of their 
arrival, after hearing the above horrid 
narrative from the mouth of George 
himself, they slept amid this horde of 
cannibals with as perfect a sense of 
security, as if they had been in the 
heart of their friends in England. He 
suns up their character by observing, 
that, ‘Sin his peaceful pursuits, the 
New Zealander appears social, cheer- 


ful, friendly, and hospitable,—dispos- 


ed to kind offices, and faithful to his 
engagements ; but war effects a total 
transformation in the man, and it is 


then only that he becomes a cruel, 
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ferocious, and untameable Savace.” 
With these views, he strongly urges 
the establishment of a colony in New 
Zealand ; a measure which would not, 
he conceives, be attended with any 
difficulty. | Whether, however, Eu- 
ropeans could feel themselves much 
at ease in such a neighbourhood, 
where they would be liable, on the 
slightest umbrage, to be lodged in 
the stomach of these furious canni- 
bals, is a point which we shall leave 
to the serious consideration of such of 
our readers as may be inclined to emi- 
grate to this part of the world. 


NOTICE RESPECTING SOME CURIOUS 
MECHANICAL INVENTIONS BY 
JOHN SPENCE, IN LINLITHGOW. 


Mosr of our readers have heard 
of John Spence, the ingenious indivi- 
dual at Linlithgow, who has applied 
the magnetic power to the production 
of a perpetual motion. We are en- 
abled to give a short sketch of his 
history and invention. 

He was, in early life, put by his 
—— an apprentice to a shoemaker, 

ut the natural bent of his genius 
leaned towards mechanics, and he 
never liked the employment. He says 
that wheels and levers occupied his 
mind from his earliest recollection, 
and that he was happy only when he 
was inventing, or constructing what 
he had invented. As soon as his ap- 
prenticeship was expired, he left his 
native town, and went to Glasgow, 
not with the view of following out the 
trade of a shoemaker, but in the hope 
of getting into an employment which 
would place him near some of the 
magnificent machines used by the ma- 
nufacturers of that city. Uninstructed 
as an artist, however, and utterly ig- 
norant of spinning and weaving, it 
was difficult for him to find a situa- 
tion about a manufactory which he 
was fitted to fill. At last he thought 
himself qualified for the humble si- 
tuation of the keeper of an oe 
and, accordingly, engage himself in 
that capacity. For two years 
daily occupation was to feed the fur- 
nace, and to oil the machinery of a 
steam-engine ; and he felt happy in 
the employment, for it afforded him 
an opportunity of looking upon wheels 
in motion. “Tired, ‘at ‘last, of the 
sameness of the scene, he returned to 
Linlithgow, and endeavoured to fol- 
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tow his original trade. But the me- 
chanical powers still haunted his ima- 
gination, and he continued to invent 
and construct, till he sometimes 
brought upon himself the admoni- 
tions of his friends, and the scoffs of 
his enemies, for devoting so much 
time to visionary inventions, as they 
called them, instead of attending to 
his trade. ‘The invention of the long- 
sought-for perpetual motion appeared 
to him a splendid enterprise, attractive 
by the difficulty which attended it, 
and it excited his ambition by the 
very obstacles which it presented. 
He directed his inzenuity to that ob- 
ject, and at length he produced the 
piece of mechanism which we are now 
to notice. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the invention by description. Suffice 
it to say, that a wooden beam, poised 
by the centre, has a piece of steel at- 
tached to one end of it, which is al- 
ternately drawn up by 2 piece of mag- 
net placed above it, and down by an- 
other placed below it ; and that, as the 
end of the beam approaches the mag- 
net, either above or below, the ma- 
chine interjects a non-conducting sub- 
stance, which suspends the attraction 
of the magnet approached, and allows 
the other to exert its powers. Thus 
the end of the beam continually as- 
eends and descends betwixt the two 
magnets, without ever coming into 
contact with either; the attractive 
power of each being suspended pre- 
cisely at the moment of nearest ap- 
proach. As the magnetic attraction 
18 a permanently operating power, 
there appears to be no limit to the 
continuance of the motion, but the 
endurance of the materials of the ma- 
chine. * 

The machine which he at present 
shows is the first which he construct- 
ed. It is made of timber, and fa- 
shioned by his own hands ; of course, 
it is rather a practical developement 
of the principle, than an application 
of it to any purpose of utility. Of its 


* We have observed a similar invention 
lately announeed in London; but if the 
principle of the two be the same, it only 
adds another instance to the many already 
on record, of men of genius making simi- 
lar and simultaneous discoveries unknown 
to each other, for we are persuaded that 
this individual had no knowledge of any 
similar attempt.——Ldit. 
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applicability to useful purposes, hows 
ever, there can be no doubt, for it is 
neither more nor less than a conti- 
nually operating power equal to the 
attraction of one of the magnets em- 
ployed. It is probable that its first 
application will be to chronometry ; 
and the inventor himself has in view 
to construct a time-piece, of which it 
shall be the moving power. 

The invention was known in Lins 
lithgow a considerable time before it 
was known to the public ; but it was 
despised there in the usual way, for a 
prophet hath no honour in his own 
country. The voice of fame, how- 
ever, at length taught the 1 folks 
that a genius was among them, and 
they then crowded to see it with as 
much eagerness as they had formerly 
displayed indifference about it. A con 
siderable number of strangers have al- 
so seen it, and all have expressed their 
admiration of the ingenuity, and, at 
the same time, the simplicity of the 
contrivance. Encouraged by such a 
favourable reception, the inventor is 
how constructing two pieces of me- 
chanism upon this new principle, the 
machinery of which will be made by 
tradesmen, and he means to exhibit 
them in Edinburgh about the middle 
of June. 

We may add, to save those who 
may wait upon the inventor from 
being disappointed with his appeare 
ance, that he is a plain, but shrewd 
and sagacious, Scotsman. He is a 
verson of very sober and industrious 

iabits, and has as little of the enthu- 
siastical visionary in his composition, 
but with as full a reliance on his own 
powers, as any genius we have met 
with. His genius is of Nature’s for- 
mation entirely. His education has 
been no higher than that of the ope- 
rative mechanics of Scotland in gene- 
ral, viz. reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; but he has an intuitive percep 
tion of every principle connected with 
mechanics, which, he says, is better 
than knowledge derived from books. 
It was he who invented the car exhi- 
bited some time ago in Edinburgh, 
the person travelling sup- 

ies the movi wer by pressure 
his feet. Lin- 
lithgow to Edinburgh in it himself, 
and passed the mail-coach on the way. 
He has also made several other inven- 
tions, which we are unable, at pre- 
sent, to particularize. 
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ORSERVATIONS ON LORD BINNING’S 
BILL FOR THE ERECTION OF DIS- 
TRICT ASYLUMS IN SCOTLAND. 


Most of our readers are no doubt 
aware, that a bill has been introduced 
into Parliament by Lord Binning, the 
object of which is to make provision 
for the care and maintenance of pau- 

r lunatics in Scotland. This bill 

been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Scotch counties, all of 
whom have decidedly objected to it, 
on grounds more or less comprehen- 
sive, some opposing the principle of 
the measure, while others confine their 
objections to its particular clauses. 

In the plan, which has been made 
public for the consideration of those 
who are to be affected by it, it is pro- 
posed to divide Scotland into four dis- 
tricts, in each of which an asylum is 
to be erected, the expence of which 
is to be defrayed by a county rate. 
For the purpose of carrying this act 
mto execution, the different counties 
belonging to each of the districts are 
to elect commissioners, to be called 
district commissioners. In addition 
to these, three other commissioners are 
to be appointed, one by the district 
eommissioners, who must be a free- 
holder or justice of the peace for the 
district, and two by his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. They are to be called general 
commissioners, their business being to 
superintend generally the execution 
of the act in the four districts into 
which the country is to be divided. 
These two: sets of commissioners are 
to consult together on the most pro- 
per place for erecting the asylums, of 
which a plan is to be sent to the gene- 
yal commissioners for their approba- 
tion. The whole power of regulating 
the internal management of these asy- 
lums, of arranging the number of me- 
dical assistants and other officers and 
servants, of making appointments, and 
of fixing all salaries, is to be vested 
in the general commissioners. When 
any district asylum is reported to be 
coinplete, the minister of the parish, 
on due notice of this from the district 
eommissioners, is to lay the same be- 
fore the are there- 

n empow to order ev u- 
more justices of the peace, by whom 
he is to be remanded to the examina- 
tion of physicians fully qualified, and 


[May 
on their report, the justices may grant 
warrant for the said person 
to the asylum of the district. 

Such seem to be the leading provi. 
sions of the law proposed by Lord 
Binning, the progress of which is for 
the present so properly stopt by the 
general disapprobation of those to 
whose consideration it has been sub. 
mitted. In matters of this nature, 
where new laws are to be framed af. 
fecting the general interests of a large 


class of the community, and introduc. _ 


ing the strong hand of authority 
where it was never known before, we 
cannot be too cautious. Every step 
we take should be scruptlously ex. 
amined. Every inch of ground, 
if we may so express ourselves, 
should be disputed, and it is only 
after we see every objection an- 
swered, and every difficulty removed, 
that we can with propriety agree to 
the restraints necessarily imposed by 
such laws on the general freedom of 
the community. ‘The motive of the 
author of this scheme may be lauda- 
ble and benevolent, and we have no 
doubt that it is so. But, in addition 
to this, we must be satisfied, that his 
benevolence is wisely directed, seeing 
that examples are unfortunately not 
wanting of laws originating in the 

urest intentions, having nevertheless 

n the occasion of most extensive 
and irreparable mischiefs. 

Ist, As to the principle of the 
measure, to which, in many cases, 
strong objections have been made, wé 
greatly doubt whether there is any 
necessity for applying in this matter 
to the Legislature for authority to en- 
force upon the people of Scotland the 
duties of benevolence. The act, in- 
deed, sets out with declaring, “ That 
great distress has been experienced in 
Scotland from the want of fit places 
wherein to confine and take care of fa- 
tuous and furious persons.” That in- 
dividual cases of hardship may have 
occurred from this cause, we do not 
question ; but that the distress expe- 
rienced has either been gteat or gene- 
ral, we cannot believe, otherwise pri- 
vate benevolence would have multi- 
plied those asylums in proportion to 
the wants of the community. ‘To suc- 
cour the afflicted of whatever condi- 
tion is unquestionably one of our 
sacred duties, We 
ingly find, that, as 
improves in civilization know- 
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ledze, new and more perfect institu. 
tions spring up for assuaging the mi- 
series of our common nature ; and all 
those glorious establishments, which 
are the most solid monuments of hu- 
inan provement, and distinguish, to 
Lis advantage, civilized man from his 
savage brethren, have chiefly origi- 
hated in private benevolence. All 
the institutions which have arisen tor 
the healing of the sick,—for the care 
of the infirm,—for the cure of those 
infirmities to which human nature is 
subject, have flourished under the su- 
crintending care of individuals, and 
ions been supported by voluntary be- 
quests and donations. It has never 
been found necessary to resort to the 
authority of law in such cases. The 
funds have been raised by voluntary 
contributions, and this first difficulty 
being surmounted, there can be no 
doubt that all establishments of this 
nature are better managed under the 
care of individuals, than under the 
authority of law. If, then, we have 
been enabled to provide funds for the 
support of the institutions which have 
been already described, and which, 
trom their nature, must comprehend 
such a numerous class of sufterers,—if 
private benevolence has been found 
equal to such extensive objects, the 
funds for the support of a charity ne- 
cessarily more limited, might surely 
be raised upon the same principle, 
and thus the authority of law, with 
all its imposing apparatus of district 
and general commissioners,—and with 
all its positive and peremptory rules, 
‘ight be dispensed with. There is 
something in the regulations of law 
which does not harmonize well with 
plans of benevolence. ‘The law con- 
fers authority,—it proceeds mainly 
upon compulsion, aa compulsion en- 
prion terror. But if our purposes 
e purely benevolent, we have no need 
of compulsion. No man, more espe- 
cially if he is poor and destitute, will 
require to be compelled to receive 
benefit, and, in plans of this nature, 
therefore, far a considering the 
authority of law as any benefit, it 
seems, if not a positive evil, at least 
wholly unnecessary. 
__ In various parts of Scotland the ob- 
ject of the plan has been already at- 
tained by the joint efforts of benevo- 
lent individuals ; houses on a small 
scale have already been built for the 
reception of lunatics, and these haye, 
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in many cases, been placed under 
such excellent management, as to 
have been of the most signal utility. 
Now, why may not the same ex- 
cellent principle of private exertion be 
made subservient to a similar purpose 
in other places, and thus the neces 
sity of complicated and expensive in- 
stitutions, to be supported by heavy 
assessments on the property of the 
country, would be superseded. Man- 
kind have manifested, in all ages, a 
propensity, which cannot be too nar 
rowly watched, to a system of bus 
officious legislation in matters whic 
are far better left to individual prue 
dence ; and, in general, the devices 
which arise from the influence of this 
intermeddling spirit, will be found 
more shewy than useful. ‘They are 
always imposing and magnificent in 
theory, but, in practice, they are rare- 
ly so beneficial as those more humble 
institutions which arise from the li- 
mited means of private benevolence. 
The reason of this is plain ; legisla- 
tors proceed always upon great ge- 
neral rules, which they apply indis- 
criminately to all objects, however 
different ; they sketch out their pro- 
jects upon paper in all the beauty of 
ideal perfection, without condescend- 
ing to examine all the minute and 
troublesome details to which indivi- 
duals are forced to accommodate their 
plans. What they produce, there- 
tore, is generally nothing better than 
a specious bauble, beautiful to look at, 
but wholly unfit for use. Individu- 
als, on the other hand, having no mo- 
ney to squander, and being backed by 
no authority, are debarred from all 
that is systematical and magnificent, 
aud they aim, therefore, at what is 
merely useful. Having no power of 
compelling individuals into an acqui« 
escence with their schemes, they are 
forced to convince them of the utility of 
what they propose. ‘They must produce 
their reasons,—they must shew their 
passport at every toll; and their pro 
jects, whatever they may be, are thus 
thoroughly sifted, and brought down, 
if they require it, from the altitude of 
theory, to the standard of sober 
ractice. In every view, theretore, 
it would be preferable, if the object 
peepeses in Lord Binning’s bill could 
attained, without resorting to the 
authority of law. A county tax for 
the maintenance of pauper lunatics 
is a species of poor-rate ; it seems to be 
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the beginning of a system against 
which we cannot be too much on our 
guard, seeing that we have before us 
such lamentable experience of the un- 


happy effects which it has 


produced in England, and for whic 
political wisdom has not yet been able 
to devise any adequate remedy. 

Such seem to be the chief objections 
to the principle of the bill; and, if 
we examine its details, it will be found 
fully to bear out the general character 
ef these legislative devices, which are 
calculated more for shew than for use. 
The bill provides for the election of 
district commissioners, and general 
commissioners ; and in these last, two 
of whom are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, and only one by the 
county, is vested the whole manage- 
ment and control of the establish- 
ment, the appointment of officers, the 
fixing of their salaries, and the regu- 
lation of all the internal details of the 
house. This clause is in the highest 
degree objectionable, as it wholly su- 
persedes efforts of individuals, and 
vests the regulation of a private es- 
tablishment for private purposes in 
the officers of the crown. For what 
purpose should the superintendents 
of a lunatic asylum be clothed with 
this character of political authority ? 
There is no danger that their movies 
tions for the management of the asy- 
lum would be resisted, and the inter- 
ference of the crown, or any of its 
members, seems, therefore, wholly 
unnecessary. 

There are other clauses, however, 
which are of equally dangerous ten- 
pore: and equally absurd. The 
whole country of Scotland, it appears, 
is to be divided into four large dis- 
tricts, with an asylum in each. Now, 
this provision, of which the disadvan- 
tages are obvious, completely exem- 

lifies that passion forsystem to which 
Letina are generally so much ad- 
dicted. Such adistribution of the coun- 
try would not have occurred to indi- 
viduals ; they would not have had the 
power ; and thus they are obliged to 
yield to circumstances, in place of 
vainly endeavouring to bend circum- 
stances into a compliance with their 
views. In place of four large houses 
in distant parts of the country, for the 
reception of lunatics, they would have 
erected a ter number of smaller 
houses, which would have afforded 
accommodation and facilities that can« 


not be derived from houses of a larger 
description, and placed at a greater 
distance ; though this, no doubt, would 
not have made so fine a figure on pa- 
per. It might happen that a poor fa 
natic might be at the distance of fort 
or fifty miles from the asylum to which 
he would have to be sent. Of course, 
the warrant of the justice to deport 
him to this place, might operate as 
effectually to separate him for ever 
from his friends, as a sentence of trans- 
rtation to Botany Bay ; and when 
it is considered that the present bill 
proposes to fill those houses, not by 
the voluntary application of poor per- 
sons, who may desire to have their 
friends taken care of in these recep- 
tacles ; but that those who are thought 
roper objects of this (it can scarcely 
™ called) charity, are to be carried 
before a Justice of the Peace by the 
kirk-session ; and, after undergoing an 
examination by physicians, are to be 
forcibly taken away from the care of 
their relations, to be transported to 
the general asylum of the district, 
possibly never more to be seen,—when 
it is considered that this is the harsh 
by which these houses are to 
filled, all the objections to the plan 
are aggravated tenfold. There is 2 
want of all delicacy, not to say hu- 
manity, in those arrangements, and it 
is easy to conceive that, under such 2 
system, the most cruel cases of oppres- 
sion may occur. How many abs 
and meddling people are there, who, 
without any violent propensity to ty- 
ranny, but from the mere officiousness 
of their dispositions, might, under 
such a scheme, be rendered the in- 
struments of great vexation and cruel- 
ty. There ought clearly to be no 
compulsion, for it is manifest, that, if 
the poor are burdened with a relation 
who is insane and furious, they will 
gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of having him taken care of. 
On these and other grounds, the pro- 
posed measure is — objectionable ; 
and it seems highly desirable, if the 
distress occasioned by the want of re- 
ceptacles for lunatics in Scotland has 
been so general and so , that in- 
dividual exertion should first be tried 
to accomplish the object wanted, and. 
that only in the event of this eee a 
Parliament should be applied to % 
some legislative measure on the “g 
Edinburgh, March 1818” 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
( Continued from p- 312.) 
[It will be necessary for the reader to con- 
nect the concluding paragraph of these 
extracts in our last Number, with the 
first of those that follow, as we were 
obliged, from accidental circumstances, 


to break off somewhat abruptly in the 
middle of a letter. —£dii. | 


Florence, 5th January 1818. 

Iv is not so much the warmth of 
their constitutions, as the customs of 
their country, that corrupt the wo- 
men of Italy. Where the sexual 
passion is uncontrolled by the dread 
of disgrace or punishment, is it sur- 
rising its indulgence should be un- 
imited? Certainly not; and, there- 
fore, those who ascribe the immorali- 
ty of the Italians to a gene degree 
of inherent vicious inclinations, judge 
erroneously,—they mistake the off- 
spring of custom for that of natural 
depravity. ‘Transport the people of 
Great Britain into Italy ; supply their 
place with Italians ; let the laws and 
customs, and religions of the two 
countries remain the same; in a word, 
let the people change places in all re- 
spects, and we shall find that virtue 
and vice are not the creatures of this 
or that climate,—they are the crea- 
tures of education and legal restriction, 
—take away these two means of hu- 
man improvement, and look at the 
condition of the people thus left to 
themselves, © © © @ 

A few days ago we had a thunder 
storm here, with very brilliant light- 
ning. On the evening of the 29th 
ult. a hard frost came on, and the 
weather has been very cold ever since. 
The tops of the neighbouring moun 
tains are covered with snow. On the 
27th ult. I visited what was original- 
ly the Convent of Santa Caterina, (in 
the via Larga, near San Marco,) and 
which was converted by the French 
into a school. It is now called the 
Luce dell’ Antichita, and serves for 
the instruction of young Italians in 
natural philosophy, &c. The prefes- 
Sors are paid by Government, and, as 
{ understand, do not receive fees from 
the students, who are notable to give 
them. It contains, Is¢, a room, with 
chemical apparatus. @d, A library of 
12,000 volumes, chiefly in French and 
Italian. In the midst of the library 
is the room called the School of his- 
tory and mythology; a statue of 
Dante is at the farther end of this 

VOL. It. 
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room, which contains also the busts 
of celebrated Italian authors. 3d, A 
school for the study of mechanics, 
containing models ot mechanical in- 
ventions. ‘This room contains a num- 
ber of very old paintings—the earliest 
specimens of the art—by Cimabue 
and others. Among those, gold-leaf 
blazes in the skies with imperishable 
splendour, to represent the glories of 
the “ far-darting Apollo.” The paint- 
ings are much injured by time, but 
enough is left to shew their striking 
resemblance to those paintings, that 
you may have seen from the East In- 
dies,—the same minuteness and la- 
borious finishing, and the same want 
of spirit and grace. In a part of this 
room (separated from the rest of the 
room by a temporary curtain) two 
young men were drawing from a large 
painting, intended for the Duomo at 
Leghorn ; the subject of the painting 
was only finished in dead colouring. 
4th, The President’s room, containing 
some paintings and books. Amon 
these paintings are the present Gran 
Duke of Tuscany, and some of his 
ancestors ; the unfortunate Queen of 
Etruria, and her little son, the King, 
standing beside her ; a portrait of Ga- 
lileo, and of a blacksmith monk, who 
holds in his hand, with great compla- 
cency, a key, which he has just made. 
5th, A school for music and declama- 
tion. There are several rooms in this 
department ; one fitted up like a little 
theatre ; a school for counterpoint ; 
a school for the violin; and another 
for I know not what, with two old 
miserable-looking harpsichords and 
an organ. Ina room off the library 
is a tree of Italian sculptors, painters, 
architects, engravers, and so forth. 
The two great theatres here, the 
Cocomero and the Pergola, are filled 
with bad actors and indifferent sing- 
ers ; they are really not worth writ- 
ing about. 
14th January. 
I left Florence, at 12 o'clock noon, 
en foot, to walk about five miles 
into the country, in order to sce a 
manufactory of olive oil, establish- 
ed by the late Senator Venturi, near 
one of his country seats. ‘The day 
was delightfully mild. It had oc- 
curred to the senator, that what is 
called La Sansa, that is, the skin, 
pulp, and bruised stone of the olive 
that remain in the hair-cloth bags, 
after the common mode of pressure 
34 
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and extraction, and which used to be 
burned as fuel, contained a consider- 
able quantity of oil, that might be ex- 
tracted by a more minute and careful 
process ; he, erected ma- 
nufactory for this purpose, which has 
been copied by all the neighbouring 
gentry and nobility who have olive 
s. It consists of a common ver- 
tical water-wheel, (such as one of our 
water-mill wheels, ) acting upon a very 
simple system of horizontal and verti- 
cal cog-wheels, which again act upon 
two perpendicular wooden cylinders, 
which are turned slowly round on 
their centres, each in the middle of a 
large circular vat. To the one of these 
cylinders, in the first vat, is closely 
joined a large mill-stone, in a vertical 
ition ; to the other a kind of large 
iron rake, with the teeth upwards, 
stretching horizontally along the bot- 
tom of the second vat, from one side 
to the other. Into the first vat is 
thrown the sansa as it comes out of 
the hair-cloth bags of the common 
manufacturers, and cold water is added 
to it, and it is mashed by the pressure 
and friction of the stone for a certain 
time. A sluice communicating with 
the second vat is then opened, and 
the mash runs from the one into the 
other. In the second vat more water 
is added to the mash, and it is for 
some time stirred about by the rake. 
These vats are in the upper part of 
the building. After some time, a 
sluice in the second vat is opened, and 
the mash falls into the first of a series 
of five receptacles of stone. Here it 
is allowed to settle for some time, and 
the water and oil are drained off into 
another immediately below, and, after 
another settling, to a third, and so on 
till it reaches the last, in the form of 
a thick, impure, oily substance. 
Hence it is put into a boiler, and, af- 
ter being boiled, is strained through 
hair-cloth bags, and, finally, put into 
filtering vessels, whence it drops slow- 
ly in the form ofa coarser sort of olive 
oil, fit for lamps and for other 
common uses. In this way there is a 
great quantity of oil saved, which 
was formerly lost. In the common 
way, the olives are gathered, mashed, 
and pressed in hair-cloth bags, while, 
from time to time, boiling water is 
thrown upon the bags, to wash out 
the oil. The first pressure, and the 
first settling in the tubs, produces the 


finest oil. The subsequent pressures 
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and settlings produce the inferior qua. 
lities in gradation. The oil is skim. 
med off the surface of the water in the 
tubs.—So much for the oil manufac. 
tories. I thought it worth particular 
notice, as it has not been described 
(at least so far as I know) by any trae 
veller in Italy. 
* * * * * 

The Campanile, (or Belfry,) just 
beside the Duomo of the famous Ca- 
thedral of Florence, designed by Bru. 
nelleschi, in the thirteenth century, 
is a curious square tower of consider- 
able height, and rich workmanship. 
It is coated with marble, and loo 
very like the work of one of the in- 
laid boxes that you sometimes sce. 
By the by, talking of marble, a cele. 
brated English traveller says, some- 
where or other, that the Ponte della 
Trinita of Florence is built of marble. 
It is not; for 1 went on purpose to 
look. It is built of common stone, 
and has no marble about it, excepting 
the four statues at its extremities, and 
two or three pieces of marble, form- 
ing two central ornaments above the 
middle arch, and a small tablet or 
two at the ends. 


19th February. 

Yesterday 1 visited the Medicean 
Chapel, remarkable for the beautiful 
incrustation of pietra dura, with 
which its inner walls are decorated. 
Pilasters of Egyptian granite shoot up 
as high as the perpendicular walls 
reach ; jasper, Sicilian agate, and the 
pictra dura, which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Volterra, and else- 
where ; and, in short, a profusion of 
hard and beautiful stones, susceptible 
of 2 fine and brilliant polish, please 
the eye in the interior of this b ding, 
and surprise us when we reflect up- 
on the incredible labour necessary to 
cut and give lustre to these stones, and 
to form them into the elegant —m 
in which they appear upon the w 
The coats of’ arms Lelonging to Flo- 
rence, and to other towns in Tus- 
cany, are inlaid upon the walls in a 
gate, jasper, lapis lazuli, coral, &e. 
&c. in a beautiful manner, and all in 
their appropriate colours. These are 
disk regularly along the lower 
pert of the walls, in oblong compart- 
ments, of about two feet by eight~ 
een inches. But, alas! alas! begun 
under the golden auspices of. 1 
Medici, this chapel is unfinished 
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The encrustations are carried as high 
as the base of the dome, but all above 
is bare and rugged stones and lime, 
and forms a most disagreeable con- 
trast with the splendour and richness 
st the various coloured walls below. 
I looked up to the dome, and asked 
the old Italian who shewed the chapel 
why it was not yet finished? ‘ Ah 
diamine ! it will soon be finished ac- 
cording to that design which you see 


there,” (pointing to 2 wooden model ex- 


hibiting a section of the chapel, painted 
as itis to be,) “ but the Grand Duke is 
afraid that the weight of the pietra dura 
might destroy the dome, and occasion 
some serious accident, and therefore 
it is to be painted.” 'The ancient de- 
sign was, to cover the whole inside 
with pietra dura; but the Grand 
Duke has something else to think of, 
and cannot, or will not, finish the 
chapel as the Medici intended. ‘Thus 
you see the salvation of the dome, and 
of the skulls of the Catholics, serves as 
an apology (and perhaps a good one) 
tor discontinuing the incrustation of 
pietra dura. In the sacristy of this 
chapel are some of the celebrated 
works of Michael Angelo; of these 
sculptures I shall not speak particular- 
ly, being no connoisseur in that art, 
and of course not able, to enter into 
all the merits of the celebrated artist’s 
design and execution. The groups 
are unfinished, some of the figures on- 
ly beginning to assume the contours 
of the human form, and to start into 
life. They are all marked with the 
shadowy tints of time, and some of 
them (such as the figure of Night) 
smoothed into a disagreeable greasy 
glitter of polish by handling, or other 
friction. I looked upon them with 
sentiments of great respect, although 
without that rapture which « Jearned 
eye might have taught me to feel, and 
which so many ridiculous travellers 
pretend to feel, without knowing the 
true nature of the things about which 
they rave. Such a profound know- 
ledge of the actual appearances of the 
human body in different states of’ ac- 
tion and repose, and also so many other 
things are necessary to enable one to 
Judge fairly and rationally of these 
sculptures, that it is mere folly and 
childishness to pretend to criticise 
them minutely without having well 
art which produced them, 
ndeed, the same observation applies to 
all the fine arts. 
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Florence, 24th February. 

I shall set out for Rome on the 
27th or 28th. ‘lo-day I learned that 
our route was uncertain,—either by 
Sienna or Perugia, but which I do not 
know. It was to have been by Sien- 
na, but the Perugia road is better, and 
more interesting. 

I have visited the Laurentian cha 
pel and library. I had been told that 
in that library was a very curious ma- 
nuscript, containing the remarks of 
Cosmo the Third upon England, 
written during his travels in that 
country about the middle of the 17th 
century, and containing also a num- 
ber of drawings, executed by a painter 
whom he carried with him. I also 
learned that a certain Lord —_ 
was negociating for a copy of this cue 
rious and valuable MS. and copies of 
the drawings, and that the whole 
would be published in London at no 
very distant period. Being (trom 
dearly bought experience) rather in- 
clined to trust tomy own senses, than 
to other people’s sayings, I went, on 
the 18th instant, to the library, in ors 
der to see the MS. in question, and 
to make such inquiries as I thought 
proper ;—I did see it. Itis an enor« 
mous volume, bound in red Morocco, 
and opening lengthways. It contains 
a great number of drawings in Indian 
ink, of different cities, and towns, and 
remarkable buildings, &c. in England, 
as they appeared to the eyes of Cosmo 
the Third, and his painter, in the 
year 1669. On the pages opposite to 
each drawing are Cosmo’s remarks 
upon the place drawn; andar 
journal is carried on through the 
whole volume regarding the places 
which he visited, the remarkable pers 
sons with whom he met and conversed, 
and his remarks upon men and. things 
as they appeared to him in England 
at that period. There is, however, 
less writing in the volume than I ex= 
pected to find. One of the largest 
drawings represents the city of Lon« 
don minutely delineated, as seen from 
the opposite bank of the Thames. I 
presume the view was taken from St 
George’s Fields, as the city seems to 
have been then confined to one side 
of the river. asked the 
it was permitted to copy any 0 
MS. or any of the drawings in the vo- 
lume. ‘‘ No: the Grand Duke would 
not allow that.” ‘ Was no = of 
the volume ever copied by any bedy ? 
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‘“* Yes; the Grand Duke yielded so far 
to the entreaties of the English ambas- 
sador,” (Lord Burghersh I suppose,) 
‘fas to permit him to copy tour of 
the drawings last year.” ‘* Would 
the volume never be published in an 
part of the Continent, or in England ?” 
** No; the Grand Duke had positive- 
ly declared that it should not be pub- 
lished.” Here is question and an- 
swer for you, you may draw your own 
conclusion. What a pity it is that 
this curious volume is condemned to 
remain unpublished? It is a very 
thick volume, and the one half’ of it 
consists of drawings. How many 
changes have taken place in the face 
of England since 1669! Not satisfied 
with what I heard about Cosmo’s 
journey, I made the following extract 
from Galluzzi’s History of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. 

*¢ Indirizzo in seguito Cosimo 3°, il suo 
cammino verso la Galizia, e dopo aver so- 
disfatto in Compostella alla sua devozione 
passo alla Corugna dove era preparato l’im- 
barco per P'Inghilterra. Fra disagi softer- 
ti dal Principe in tutti questi viaggi man- 
cava solo quella della tempesta di mare, ¢ 
questa appena fu staccato dalla Corugna so- 

ragiunse improvvisamente, e deviandolo 
dalla direzione presa verso Plymouth lo 
costrinse a prender terra in Irlanda nel 
porto di Kinsale, e a Santa Maria delle 
sorlinghe. Calmato di poi il vento, giunse 
felicemente a Plymouth il primo di Aprile 
1669, atteso in questo porto con impazien- 
za dai Fiorentini che dimoravano in J.ond- 
ra. Oltre le salve delle. Fortezze ed i com- 
plimenti dovuti al suo rango, resto sorpre- 
80 il principe Cosimo in vedersi accogliere 
in Plymouth in mezzo alle acclamazioni e 
grida festose di un popolo numerossissimo, 
e ben si avvedde esser questo un effetto dei 
buoni trattamenti che quella nazione rice- 
veva a Livorno. Accompagnato e servito 
dai principali gentiluomini della provincia 
giunse in Londra incontrato da un gran 
numero di personaggi che la famae la cu- 
ridsita vi aveva attirati. L’Inghilterra sotto 
il regno fortunato di Carlo Secondo cra nel 
punto delle sue maggiore prosperita. L’af- 
fluenza del commercio estinguendo i] fana- 
tismo e sgombrando Il'antica barbarie facea 
rinascere le arti ¢ fiorire le scienze; si pro- 
pagavano le cognizioni, si elevavano gli 
spiriti, e finalmente sulle tracce del Galileo 
st preparava all’Europa un Isacco Newton. 
in tale stato trovo il Principe Cosimo auel- 
la nazione, la quale gia prevenuta dalla 
gloria del padre (Ferdinando e deila 
tuniglia, lo ricevé con gli atti cella pit sin- 
cera Osservanza e stima particolare. I] re 
\ invito subito a Newmarket, dove col 


pretesto di farlo assistere ad una corsa di 
cavalli tratto con esso con la massima fa- 
miliarita e fuori d’ogni formale etichetta, 
{ principali fra i Lordi fecero a gara per 
trattarlo alle loro magnetiche e deliziose 
ville, e il popolo tutto,—(sebbene non af- 
fatto spogliato di quella ferocia che gli 
aveano inspirata le guerre civili,) si mostro 
tispettoso ammiratore di un principe della 
casa Medici. Con questo favore scorse tutte 
le vicinanze di Londra, e si porto a Cam- 
bridge, dove ascoltando nell’ Universita 
una lezione sulla dottrina di Galileo, senti 
ancora gli elogj della propria famiglia. 
Ritornato a Londra, ebbe dal re nuovi 
contrassegni di confidente amicizia e fami- 
liarita, e nell’ atto del congedo volle por- 
tarsi al di lui allogjamento e cenare con esse 
all’uso Italiano. Dimoro il principe in 
Inghilterra per quasi tre mesi con indici- 
bile soddisfazione, e partito da Londra con 
gran desiderio di tutti, accompagnato per 
ordine del Re da due principali gentiluomi- 
ni della sua corte fino al porto di Harwich, 
quivi imbarcossi per passare in Olanda. 
Dopo un tragitto di venti ore arrivato a 
Rotterdam ebbe il piacere di trovarvi il 
Feroni, e gli altri Fiorentini che lo atten- 
devano,’’* &c. 


* «© Cosmo then went to Galicia, and, af- 
ter having performed his devotions in Com- 
postella, he crossed over to Corunna, where 
every thing was prepared for his passage 
to England. In order to complete the ca- 
talogue of disagreeable occurrences which 
the Prince had met with in the course of 
his travels, a storm at sea only was awant- 
ing, and he had scarcely left Corunna, 
whien one came suddenly on, which drove 
him from his course towards Plymouth, 
and forced him to land in Ireland, at the 
port of Kinsale, at Santa Maria delle Sor- 
linghe. ‘The storm having abated, he ar- 
rived safely at Plymouth on the Ist of 
April 1669, where he was expected with 
great impatience by the Florentines who 
were settled in London. Besides the sa- 
lutes of the batteries, and the compliments 
due to his rank, the Prince was surprised 
to find himself received in Plymouth with 
the shouts and exclamations of joy of an 
immense concourse of people, which he 
perceived to be an effect of the favourable 
manner in which the English were treated 
at Leghorn. Accompanied and served by 
the principal gentry of the country, he ar- 
rived in London, where he was met by @ 
great number of persons of distinction, 
whom rumour and curiosity had attracted 
thither. England, under the fortunate 
reign of Charles the Second, was at the 
height of its prosperity. The affluence 0} 
commerce, by extinguishing fanaticism. 
and softening the ancient barbarism of the 
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I went on Sunday last to hear the 
destruction of Jerusalem sung and 
played by Florentine amateurs in the 
church of San Firenze. It appeared 
tome to be @ kind of Pasticcio not 
very well put together. I staid half 
an et and had enough. ‘The singers 
(inen) had some of them good voices, 
and that kind of flexibility and natural 
taste which is common to the Italians. 
I'he instrumental performers were 
tolerably good, one or two respectable ; 
but what spoiled cll, and would have 
spoiled the music of the spheres, was 
the wretched sound of an old cracked 
spinet or harpsichord (heaven knows 


which) that was dashed upon by the 


people, had revived the arts, and encour- 
aged the sciences,—knowledge was gradu- 
ally extending,—the minds of the people 
were becoming more elevated,—and final- 
ly,a Sir Isaac Newton was preparing for 
Europe, in the footsteps of Galileo. In 
this state did Cosmo find the English 
nation, which, already prepossessed in his 
favour by the glory of his father (Ferdi- 
nand the Second) and of his family, re- 
ceived him with every mark of the most 
sincere respect and regard. The King in- 
vited him immediately to Newmarket, 
where, under pretence of making him as- 
sist at a horse race, he laid aside all formal 
etiquette, and treated him with the great- 
est familiarity. The principal lords vied 
with each other in entertaining him at their 
magnificent and delightful country seats ; 
and the whole people (although not complete- 
ly freed trom that ferocity which the civil 
wars had inspired) showed themselves re- 
spectful admirers of a Prince of the house 
of Medici. Thus favoured, he visited all the 


environs of London, and went to Cam- 


bridge, where, listening in the University 
to a lecture on the doctrine of Galileo, he 
heard at the same time an eulogium upon 
his own family. Upon his return to Lon- 
don, he received from the King new proofs 
st confidential friendship and familiarity ; 
and, upon taking leave, he accompanied 
him to his lodgings, and supped with him 
after the Italian fashion. The Prince re- 
mained in England for almost three 
months, with unspeakable satisfaction ; 
and having set out from London with the 
great love of all, accompanied, by the 
King’s orders, by two of the principal gen- 
tlemen of his Court, as far as the port of 
Harwich, he embarked there for Holland. 
After a of twenty hours, he arriv- 
ed at Rotterdam, where he had the plea- 
sure of finding il Feroni and the other Flo- 


Fentines who awaited him.” 
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outrageous fists of the thorough bass ac- 
companier. At every aberration trom 
the time (very frequent) this gene- 
ralissimo caine down souse upon the 
rattling bones, like a pair of old jack 
boots forsaking their ancient rusty 
nail, and lumbering down among all 
the jingling paraphernalia of the 
kitchen itself,—and then the bela~ 
boured wires of the instrument res 
sponded in a faint and dolorous tone, 
like that of a child’s sixpenny organ. 
The performers were in the gallery, 
at one end of the church above the 
altar. This concert goes on every 
Sunday evening during Lent, and as 
it costs nothing to the audience, it is 
generally pretty well attended. Wo- 
men are not admitted either to hear 
or to perform. Last night I went to 
the Pergola to hear the performers 
from Rome, who have just come. 
The opera was entitled I Baccanali di 
Roma, the music by Pietro Generali. 
The principal singers were Siguora 
Teresa Bertinotti, (our old acquaint- 
ance,) Signora Adelaide Malanotti, 
and Signor Botticelli; the principal 
tenor singer was ill, so could not ap- 
pear, and his place was filled by a 
Signora N. N. Bertinotti is not able 
to do what she attempts, although her 
voice is still sweet. She understands 
her art well, but age has impaired her 
strength, and the flexibility of her 
voice. Signora Malanotti is a good 
counter-tenor singer, but I do not like 
the quality of her voice, it is too 
reedy and instrumental; she is old 
too, about 50. Botticelli is a good 
enough bass. The substitute tenor 
was nothing at all, had no voice, and 
sung out of tune. ‘The music was 

and pleasing. ‘The scenery and 
Seseuntions likewise good. But what 
can you expect for 2 Pauls (1s.) a- 
head paid by the audience ? 

To-day walking up to Bello Sguardo, 
from which you have a very fine and 
complete view of Florence and the 
surrounding country, I saw beds of 
French beans and peas in blossom. 
The sun was very warm, and the day 
clear and beautiful. Friday and Sa- 
turday lest were perfect winter. The 
mountain tops all covered with snow, 
and snow falling in small quantities 
in the town, accompanied with a most 
biting north wind. Such is the va- 
riableness of the Florentine climate at 
this season. The Mal di Petto is a 
common enough disorder here, a vio- 
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lent inflammation in the lungs, which 

encrally carries off the patient in 48 
eat Observe, that the cold north 
wind is frequent here in the winter 
months, and often at the same time 
that this piercing wind freezes your 
blood on one side, the powerful rays 
of the sun set it a boiling on the 
other ; no wonder then that severe 
colds are caught by careless people. 


ON LUTHER'S MERITS IN REGARD 
PSALMODY AND CHURCH-MUSIC. 


(Continued from p. 307.) 


I sHALt confine my notice of Lu- 
ther’s merits as a poet to a short his- 
tory of his hymn book, which, inde- 
pendently of its value in a religious 
point of view, was equalled by few, if 
any, of the literary productions of the 
same period. 

Luther regretted that his country- 
men had almost no sacred songs in 
their vernacular tongue. ‘“‘ I am wil- 
ling,” he writes to Spalatin, “ ac- 
cording to the example of the pro- 
phets and the old fathers of the 
church, to compose German psalms 
for the people, that is, spiritual songs, 
that the word of God may also remain 
with them through the means of song. 
We are locking every where for poets. 
As you are so eloquent and so great a 
master of the German language, I beg 
you to ~ to your hand along with us, 
and endeavour to make a song of one 
of the psalms, as you have here 2 mo- 
del, or rather a trial by me. But I 
wish that the new language of the 
court be avoided, and that the words 
be all suited to the understanding of 
the people, (according to the compre- 
hension of the multitude,) quite com- 
mon and vulgar, but withal pure and 
appropriate, so that the meaning of 
the psalms be given clearly and judi- 
ciously. We must, therefore, trans- 
late freely, and when we have got the 
sense, express it by other fit words. 
I have not the gift to execute them 
as I would wish them to be done.” 
But Luther has greatly undervalued 
his own talents, for not only his 
friends and contemporaries looked 
upon his hymns as unrivalled, but, 
along with his translation of the Bible, 
they had great inflwence in fixing a 
standard language in Germany. And 
what was the language of mea 


ferent dialects, without any establish. 
ed rule, without any prevailing mode 
of speech, for every one wrote his own 
provincial dialect,—and when he used 
other dialects, was guided by mere 
caprice. Luther it was, who acquired 
the immortal honour of reducing this 
chaos to a regular whole, and of  con- 
structing a written language common 
to all the German provinces,—that 
which is now called High German, 

Luther’s hymns were, with one ex- 
ception, all destined for the service ot 
the church, and they were derived 
from various sources, so that they may 
be divided into four classes: 1. Old 
hymns in the German language, im- 
proved and extended by him; 2. 
Hymns translated from the Latin 
church service; 3. Translations of 
portions of the Bible, both in prose 
and verse ; and, 4. Original hymns. 

They were first published singly, 
many of them in 1523, but he con- 
tinued to compose occasionally till 
1542. 

The earliest collection of hymns in 
which any of Luther’s hymns were 
inserted, was published .at Witten- 
berg in 1524, in three sheets 4to, un- 
der the title ‘‘ Etliche Christlich Lieder 
Lobgesang, und Psalm, dem rainen 
wort Gottes gemess, auss der heyliger 
schrifft durch mancherley hochgeler- 
ter gemacht, in den Kirchen zu sin- 
gen, wie es dann zum tayl berayt zu 
Wittenberg in iibing ist; or, Some 
Christian songs, hymns, and psalms, 
conformable to the pure word of God, 
taken from the sacred scriptures by 
different learned men, to sing in 
churches, as is now partly practised 
in Wittenberg. ‘This very scarce 
tract, with its supplement of 1525, 
was carefully reprinted, but without 
the musical notes, by Olearius, at Arn- 
stadt, in 1717. But although four of 
the eight liymns which it contains 
were by Luther, yet it has been esta- 
blished by Riederer, that they were 
not prepared for the press or printed 
by his own direction. As, contrary 
to the custom at that time, the name 
of the printer and place is not in th 
colophon, it is even probable that it 
was not printed at Wittenberg, but 
that the insertion of that place on the 
title-page, was an imposition by.aspe- 
probably pri at Erfurt, as the sup-, 
stated in the 
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— in 1525, whereas it appears 
from the colophon, that it was print- 
ed at Erfurt. 

In 1525, however, John Walther, 
master of the chapel to the Elector of 
Saxony, published a collection of sa- 
cred songs by Luther, for four voices. 
This edition is utterly lost, but it was 
reprinted in 1544, during Luther's 
lite, with the title “‘ Wittembergisch 
Deudsch Geistlich Gesangbiichlein. 
Mit vier und fiinff stimmen. Durch 
Joh. Walthern, Churfurstlichen von 
Sachsen Sengenmeistern, auffs new 
mit vleis corrigirt, und mit vielen 
schénen Liedern gebessert und gemeh- 
ret. Gedruckt zu Wittemberg, durch 
Georgen Rhaw, Anno M. D. xliiii.” 
The work when complete is in four 
volumes longish quarto, as the hymns 
are printed separately for each voice. 
The preface deserves to be translated, 
not only as a curiosity, but on account 
of the sentiments it contains. 


** IT consider that no Christian can be 
ignorant, that the singing of spiritual songs 
is good and agreeable to God, since every 
rae knows not only the example of the 

rophets and Kings in the Old Testament, 
who praised the Lord with singing and 
sounding, with organs and all manner of 
stringed instruments, but also its common 
use among Christians from the bezinning, 
especially with psalms. Even St Paul men- 
tions it, | Corinth. xiv.; and orders the 
Colossians to sing from their hearts spiri- 
tual songs and psalms to the Lord, that 
thereby God’s word and the doctrine of 
Christ may be promoted and practised in 
all ways. 

** Therefore I and some others, to give 
a beginning, and set the example to others 
who are more capable, have collected some 
spiritual songs to farther and bring into use 
the sacred gospel, which, by the grace of 
God, is again arisen, so that we might re- 
joice, as Moses does in his song, Exod. xy. 
that Christ is our strength and song; and 
know to sing or say nothing, save Christ 
our Saviour, as St Paul says, 1 Corinth. ii. 

‘** And they are arranged for four voices, 
for no other reason, than that I am anxious 
that young people, who should and must 
be educated in music, and pow’ gry arts, 
should have wherewith to get rid of their 
lascivious and carnal songs, and instead of 
thein, learn something salutary, and receive 
what is good with pleasure, as to youth is 
meet. Also, that Iam not of theopinion, that, 
by the gospel, all arts should be beat down 
and overthrown, as some zealots pretend ; 
but I would willingly see all arts, especi- 
ally music, in the service of him who cre- 
ated and bestowed them. I therefore 
every pious Christian to receive them 


ingly, and where God has given more, or 
the like, to give assistance. The world, 
alas ! is otherwise too indolent and forget- 
ful in educating and instructing the poor 
youth, that one should not, in the first 
place, give occasion to it. God be gracious 
unto us. Amen.” 

Luther also wrote a preface to his 
funeral hymns, which he published in 
1542, with the title, “ Christliche 
Geseng Lateinish und Deudsch zum 
Begrebniss. D. Martinus Luther, 
Wittemberg, Anno MDXLII.” print« 
ed by Joseph Klug. 

In the following year the same 
printer produced an enlarged edition 
of Luther’s hymns, with a new pre-e 
face ; and, for the first time, the fol« 
lowing caution on the title-page ; 


Viel falscher Meister itzt Lieder tichten, 

Sihe dich fiir, und lern sie recht richten, 

Wo Gott hin bawet sein Kirch und seia 
Wort, 


Da willder Teufel schon mitTrug und Mord. 


Many false teachers hymns now write, 
Take care their worth to judge aright, 
Where God erects his church and word, 
The devil contends with guile and sword. 


In the preface he admits that many 
good hymns have been written by 
others, which surpass his own, But 
he remarks, that, by the daily and in- 
discriminate additions, the good is 
buried and lost among the bad. To 
counteract this as much as possible, 
he states that he has carefully revised 
the present edition, and prefixed his 
name ; and prohibits henceforth from 
augmenting or improving it without 
his consent. 

He was not, however, long in giv 
ing this consent to another bookseller, 
Valentin Pabst of Leipzig, who pub- 
lished, in 1545, a new edition, in oc- 
tavo, printed with the greatest care, 
and, in every respect, preferable to 
the others. Its title runs thus: 

Geyrtliche Lieder. Mit einer 
en Vorrede D. Mart. Luth. War- 
nung D. M. L. Meister itzt Lieder 
tichten, &c. as already quoted. The 
printer spared no expence to give it 
the most agreeable and attractive = 
pearance, according to the taste of the 
times ; and his arrangement pleased 
Luther so well, that he furnished it 
with a new preface, in whichshe says, 


“ The printers are to be commended 
for their activity in printing good songs, 
and making them attractive to the people, 
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with all manner of decoration, that they 
may be excited to such joy of faith, and to 
sing them willingly. As then this im- 
pression of Valentin Pabst is very gaily 
got up, God grant that, through it, the 
Roman Pope, who has caused throughout 
the world nothing but howling, lamenta- 
tion, and sutlering, by his damned, intole- 
rable, and hurtful laws, may suifer great 
loss and injury. Amen.” 


But Luther was a composer of mu- 
sic, as Well as an ainateur and a poet. 
He composed melodies for the hymns 
he wrote. Every person has heard 
the hundredth psalm sung to what 
is called Martin Luther's hymn. 
But the reformer has, in this in- 
stance, got credit for what he did not 
do, tor the melody alluded to does 
not occur in a complete collection of 
his hymn tunes now lying before me ; 
and, indeed, Dr Burney has quoted 
the melody of our hundredth psalm, 
harmonized for four voices, as a spe- 
cimen of the manner of Claude le 
Jeune, a native of Valenciennes, who 
published his Dodecachorde on twelve 
psalms of David, according to the 
twelve ancient modes, in 1598. * 

Luther, however, both adapted to 
his hymns the chaunts of’ the church, 
and old melodies, with improvements, 
and composed himself many original 
melodies. It has, indeed, been alleged 
that Luther was much indebted to some 
of his musical friends for their assist- 
ance, but there is direct and positive 
evidence that he himself was the com- 
poser. 

Sleidan expressly says that he com- 
— music to his hymns, remarka- 

ly adapted to their sense, and calcu- 
lated to excite devotion. Chytraeus, 
Professor in Rostock, in the preface 
to his ‘* Cantica sacra in usum Ee- 
clesie et Juventutis Hamburgensis, 
(Hamb. 1588,) makes the same asser- 
tion, ‘‘ Lutherus preecipuas doctrine 
Christiane partes et totam Christi 
verbis exposi- 
tas, et rhythmis concinnis compre- 
hensas et melodiis elegantibus et ap- 
tissimis, que rebus et verbis textus 
subjecti apposite congruunt, illustra- 
vit.” 

But the strongest and most une- 
quivocal testimony is that of John 
Walther, one of the masters of the 


*" A General History of Music, by 
Charles Burney, Mus. D. vols. 
4to. London, 1789. Vol. IIL. p. 46, 
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chapel to the Elector of Saxony, and 
the friend of Luther, who states pres 
cisely how far he gave his assistance, 
He says that Luther sent for him, and 
an old teacher of singing, Rupff, to 
Wittenberg, when he was preparing 
the German mass, to converse with 
them about it, and that he explained 
to them the mode in which he thought 
the various chaunts for the epistle, 
gospel, &c. should be composed ; that 
1e himself composed the notes for the 
gospel, epistle, and on the words of 
the song then before him. “ Aud it 
is easy to see, hear, and understand, 
that the Holy Ghost inspired (assist- 
ed) both the authors who composed 
the Latin chaunts, and Luther who 
wrote the words and melodies of the 
German hymns ; as, among others, 
from the German Sanctus, one may 
see how well and masterly he has ar- 
ranged all the notes to the text, ac- 
cording to their right accent and con- 
cent, so that I was induced to ask his 
reverence at the time whence and 
where he had got these pieces or in- 
struction, upon which the dear man 
smiled at my simplicity, and said, 
The poet Virgil taught me, who ap- 
plies so artfully his lines and words 
to the history which he describes ; so 
also should music regulate all its 
notes and airs by the text.” 

There cannot, therefore, remain a 
doubt that Luther was actually the 
composer of such of the melodies 
attached to his hymns at the time otf 
their publication, as were not borrow- 
ed from the Latin chaunts, or cannot 
be traced to some old tune. 

The following quotation from one 
of his letters to Agricola of Eisleben, 
proves the same thing, and also shews 
that our grave reformer could occa- 
sionally indulge himself with quiz- 
zing his friends: “ I send you here 
for practice a song; for, not having 
been able to do any thing for three 
whole days, I accidentally found in a 
corner a piece of paper, on which this 
old song is set for three voices, which 
I have since revised and improved, 
and augmented by a fourth voice, and 
also written words to it on the spur 
the moment. My object is as follows: 
I wish much to mislead your chap- 
lain, M. George, and make him be- 
lieve that this-song was sung by 
choir at Augsburgh, on the entrance 
of the Emperor and Ferdinand, snd 
sent by you to me as a novelty. But 
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I hope my trick will succeed, if you 
praise it in a letter to me, and re- 
mark, that it gave general satisfaction, 
on account of its simplicity ; and that 
you will send the rest of the text, 
when you learn from me that I have 
also been pleased with it. I will then 
send him the whole ; and, if I succeed 
in cheating the fastidious critic, he 
will have lost for ever all character as 
a musical connoisseur, which he is so 
desirous of being thought.” 
PutLOuYMNOs. 


POEMS ON THE DEATH OF PRINCE 
HENRY. 


Tue premature death of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, son of James J. * 
has been thought to bear a striking 
resemblance, In many respects, to the 
still more afilicting loss the country 
has recently sustained in the death of 


* Hume has drawn the following cha- 
racter of this prince: ** This year (6th 
November 1612) the sudden death of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, diffused an uni- 
versal grief throughout the nation. Though 
youth and royal birth, both of them strong 
allurements, prepossess men mightily in 
favour of the early age of princes; it is 
with peculiar fondness that historians men- 
tion Henry; and in every respect his 
merit seems to have been extraordinary. 
He had not reached his eighteenth year, 
and he already possessed more dignity in 
his behaviour, and commanded more re- 
spect, than his father, with all his age, 
learning, and experience. Neither his 
high fortune, nor his youth, had seduced 
him into any irregular pleasures ; business 
and ambition seem to have been his sole 
passion. His inclinations, as well as ex- 
ercises, were martial. The French ambas- 
sador taking leave of him, and asking his 
commands for France, found him employ- 
ed in the exercise of the pike; 7Z'el/ your 
king, said he, in what occupation you find 
me engaged. We had conceived great af- 
fection and esteem for the brave Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It was his saying, Sure no king 
but my father would keep such a bird in a 
cage. Had he lived he had probably pro- 
areas the glory, perhaps, not the felicity, 
of his people. The unha repossession 
which commonly in favour 
of ambition, courage, enterprise, and other 
warlike virtues, engages generous natures, 
who always love fame, into such pursuits 
as destroy their own peace, and that of the 
rest of mankind.” —History of England, 
4to. Vol. VI. c. 47. 
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the Princess Charlotte. And though 
the two cases wilt, perhaps, not admit 
of any very minute parallel in their 
various circumstances, they have many 
claims to be often associated together 
in the best and worthiest of our na- 
tional recollections. Both have a- 
wakened, too, ‘* the voice of song,” 
—not from the hireling lips alone of 
court minstrels, but from the woe- 
tuned harps of the noblest and the 
best of contemporary poets. For our 
lamented Princess, the patriot lyre of 
Campbell was first strung, and even 
now the notes of grief are re-echoed 
in a yet more touching strain by 
the inspired pilgrim of fallen Greece 
and Italy. 

Nor was the Scottish Muse, in for- 
mer days, backward to bedew the 
crave of her favourite Prince with the 
‘* melodious tears” of poetry. Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander’s Elegie,”—Drum- 
mond’s ** Teares for the Death of Mie- 
liades,’—and Maxwell’s “ Laudable 
Life,” &c.—with a multitude of others, 
—are too well known to require any 
commemoration here. Among the 
rest appeared a lictle tract, contain- 
ing a selection of the smaller pieces 
circulated on the occasion, which 
(probably trom its extreme rarity) has 
psi entirely escaped the notice of 
bibliographers, but which deserves to 
be better known, and a few extracts 
from it may, perhaps, be gratifying 
to our readers. It bears the rollow- 
ing title :—*‘ Mausoleum; or, the 
Choicest Flowres of the Epitaphs 
written on the Death of the neuer- 
too-much lamented Prince Henrie. 
Edinburgh, Printed by Andro Hart, 
Anno Dom. 1613,” in 4to, 4 leaves.— 
The first of these is as follows :— 

** Loe here intomb’d a peerlesse Prince 
doth lie, 

In flowre and strength of age surprys’d by 
Death, 

On whom, while he on Earth drew vitall 
breath, 

The hope of many kingdomes did relie ; 

Nat without cause: for Heayen most li- 
berally 

To him all princely virtues did bequeath, 

Which to the worthiest princes here be 
neath 

Before had bene alloted seuerally. 

But when the world of all his virtues rare, 

The wished fruit to gather did expect, 

And that he should such glorious worke 
effect, 

As with the worthiest Fame might him 
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Untimely death then from vs did him take, 
Our losse, and gricfe, Heaven's gaine, and 
joy to make. 
Walter Quin. 


No. 2 is in Latin, also by the same 
author. Walter Quin, it appears, 
was a servant of the Prince,—and 
other verses by him, in French and 
in Italian, on the same occasion, are 
known to the public. 

The next three are by Drummond 
of Hawthornden, and were printed at 
the end of his ‘‘ ‘Teares,” &e., from 
whence they were incorporated with 
the rest of his poems. We need not, 
therefore, extract them in this place. 
Then come the following :— 


Faire Prince in th’ Aprill of his 
yeares, 

The Heaven (cnamour'd with his spring- 
ing grace) 

Reft to her selfe, for to enriche the spheares, 

And shine next Cynthia in the starrie chase. 

And well enjoy he might so high a place ; 

For frowning Neptune’s liquid field of 
feares, 

And this poore mote of dust that all vp- 
beares, 

To his great mind seem’d too too small a 
space : 

Yet it his coarse doth keepe; (dear pledge.) 
ou’r which 

Affections flammes huge Pyramides doth 
raise, 

All grauen with golden letters of his praise. 

But u/ deprived of a gemme so riche ! 

Great Britiaine now but great to all ap- 
peares, 

In her great losse, and Oceans of teares.”’ 

Ignoto. 


** Cio ch’ il Pianéta che distingue L*hore 

Alluma e cinge e cid chil gran Mar laua, 

‘Tutto quel ¢ la sepottura cava, 

Del magnanimo ARRIGO, ricco d’ Honore.” 
Ignoto. 


*¢ Why pilgrime doest thou stray 
By Asia's tioods renown’d ? 
Or where great ATLAS crown'd . 
With clouds, him reaches *bove Heaven's 
milkie way ? 
Strange wonders to behold : 
By His streams if thou’l but daigne to stay, 
One thou shalt finde surpassing all the told. 
For there’s in little roome, 
The Prince of men, and Man of 
Princes tombe.” 


Ignoto. 
** Here lies the world’s delight, 
Dead to our sight, but in eternal] light. 
These nyne who by him mone, 
The Muses were (alas) 
But through his fatal] case, 


Are chang’d like wailing Niobe in stone. 
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She clad in sable roabes, 

Who im a deadly sleepe 

Such pearlie streames pours from her chris. 
tall globes ; 

Is Vertue that complaines ; 

She wanteth Argo’s hundreth eyes to 
weepe ; 

Or Jris siluer raines. 

That wing’d Penthasilca in the aire, 

Fame is his praise who roles 

*Twixt both the starrie poles. 

With earnest eyes to skies, and Bay- 
crown’d haire, 

Enstall’d on Veriue’s throne, 

This ghaistlie syre that tramples pale De- 
spaire, 

Braue //oxor’s cald, who scornes to giue 
a grone, 

For in the programme of his life he 
reeds 
Mens hopes of him surmounts Aucipes 

deeds.” 


Ignoto. 


We have given these four at full 
length, as they can be attributed only 
to an author well deserving of fine. 
This signature is the one usually af- 
fixed to the poems of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. As they have not yet been in- 
cluded in any edition of his works, 
and appear unknown to his biogra- 
phers, they seem well entitled to public 
notice, even had they possessed no in- 
trinsic merit. 

The authors of those that come 
next, and make up the rest of this 
small but elegant collection, were 
Englishmen, and are well known in 
the literary world ; Hugo Hollandus, 
George Wyther, Robert Allyne, 
George Chapman, and William Row- 
ley. ‘Two of these may suffice. 


‘** Two kingdomes stroue for interest in one 
Pritice, 

Heavens claim’d me from them, and reft 
me hence : 

Scotlande my cradle, England hath my 
herse, 

The Heavens my soule, my vertue’s liue 
in verse.” 


Robert Allyne. 
‘« Did he die young? oh no, it could not 


e, 
For I know few that liv’d so long but he, 
Till God and all men lov’d him: then be 


bold, 
That man that liv’s so long must needs be 
old.” 


William Rowley. 


We cannot, we think, better con- 
clude this little sketch, than by sub- 
joining Campbell’s monody on the 
Princess Charlotte, which has ‘not yet 
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appeared in our Miscellany. It was 
written at the request of some friends, 
to be spoken by Mrs Bartley, on the 
re-opening of the theatre, Drury- 
Lane, after the royal funeral. 


Britons! although our task is but to show 

The scenes and passions of fictitious woe, 

Think not we come this night without a 
part 

In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 

Which like a shade hath darken’d every 
place, 

And moisten’d with a tear the manliest 
face. 

The bell is scarcely hush’d in Windsor’s 

iles, 

That toll’d a requiem through the solemn 
aisles 

For her, the Royal Flow'r low laid in dust, 

That was your fairest hope, your fondest 
trust. 


Unconscious of the doom, we dream't, 
alas ! 
That e’en these walls, e’er many months 
should pass, 
(Which but return sad accents for her now,) 
Perhaps had witness’d her benignant brow, 
Cheer’d by the voice ye would have rais’d 
on high. 
In bursts of British love and loyalty. 
But Britain, now thy Chief, thy People, 
mourn, 
And Senne home of love is left for- 
orn ; 
There, where the happiest of the happy 
dwelt, 
The oan glooms—and Royalty hath 
telt 
A grief that every bosom feels its own— 
The blessingof Father's heart o’erthrown-- 
The most belov’d and most devoted Bride 
Torn from an agonized Husband's side. 
Who, long as Memory holds her seat, shall 
view 
That speechless, more than spoken, last 
adieu ! 
When the fix'd eye long look’d connubial 
faith, 
And beam’d affection in the trance of death. 
the pomp that yester night be- 
cid, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem 
_swell’d, 
succeeding torch, illum'd each 
1g 
And banner’d arch of England’s chivalry— 
The canopy—the gorgeous 
The sacred march—and sable-vested wall— 
ese were not rites of inexpressive show, 
But hallow’d as the types of real woe. 
Daughter of England ! fora Nation’ssighs, 
A Nation's heart went with thine obsequies ; 
And oft shall Time revert a look of grief 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief. 
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Fair spirit ! send thy bléssing from above 
To realins where thou art canoniz'd by love ; 
Give toa father’s, husband's, bleeding mind, 
The peace that Angels lend to human 
kind ;— 

To us, who in thy lov’d remembrance feel 

A sorrowing, yet a soul ennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England’s breast ;-- 

Still may thy name speak concord from 
the tomb, 

Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory 
bloom— 

They shall describe thy life, thy form 

pourtray ; 

But all the love that mourns thee swept 
away 

*Tis not in language or expressive arts 

To paint—ye feel ii, Britons, in your 
hearts. 


These lines, though evidently writ- 
ten hastily, and for a mere temporary 
purpose, will be found to contain, like 
every production of Campbell's pen, 
some of those sweet and tender touches 
which bespeak the poet who, alone 
in the present day, and unseduced by 
the popular rage for sensation, con- 
tinues to sing the ‘* bosom scenes of 
lite,” with a classic dignity and for- 
bearance no less admirable, than his 
power of high emotion and subduing 
pathos is inimitable and enchanting. 
Lord Byron’s more brilliant stanzas 
will also be found in the present 
Number, in the notice we have given 
of his last canto of Childe Harold. 


— 
SCOTTISH ZOOLOGY. 
No. II. 


Tne arrangement which we pro- 
pose in general to follow, in this ca- 
talogue of Scottish animals, is that 
of Cuvier, as given in his last publi- 
cation, entitled ‘“‘ Le Regne Animal, 
distribué d’aprés son Organisation,” 
Paris, 1817. In this work, the author 
has combined his knowledge of the 
internal structure of animals, with the 
history of their external characters, 
and has produced a system, pane. | 
the advantages both of an artificia 
and anatural arrangement. He distri« 
butes animals into four groups or divi« 
sions. —VERTEBRAL,— MoLLuscous, 
— ARTICULATED,—and RapDIaTED. 

i possessing a brain sur 
a bony covering, and a 
spinal marrow, protected by an arti- 
culated bony column. This division 
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consists of the four classes, Mamma- 
lia, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
1. Class. 
MAMMALIA. 

‘Lhe animals of this class possess in 
ereatest perfection the organs of the 
tive senses, and occupy the upper ex- 
tremity of the scale of animated beings. 
Their blood is red and warm,—they 
breathe by means of lungs,—bring 
forth their young alive and suckle 
them. The class consists of three 
subdivisions, viz. the fingered, the 
hoofed, and the cetaceous. As many 
of the inferior divisions have no ex- 
amples among the animals of this 
country, we shall confine our remarks 
to those more immediately connected 
with our native Zoology. 

1. Subdivision. 
FINGERED MAMMALIA (Un- 
‘guiculata.) 

The Fingered Mammalia have the 
four extremities divided into fingers 
or toes, furnished with nails or claws. 

1. Order. 
FER (Beasts of Prey.) 

These have three kinds of’ teeth, 
incisors or fore teeth, tusks, and grind- 
ers. 

The form of the grinders of the 
animals of this order, points out the 
nature ot the food on which they sub- 
sist, and should, therefore, be care- 
fully studied by naturalists. The cué- 
ting grinders are those which are 
found immediately behind the tusks, 
and vary in number according to the 
species. ‘They are usually sharp-edg- 
ed, and pointed, and are used, along 
with the incisors and tusks, in tearing 
the iood. They are termed by M. 
Frederic Cuvier fiusses molaires. 

The chewing grinders are placed 
behind the preceding, are the largest 
in the jaw, and are always four in 
number. Their surface is uneven. 
When covered with sharp wedge- 
shaped processes, the animal is carni- 
vorous; when these processes are 
pointed and conical, the animal is 
insectivorous ; and when the processes 
are blunt, phytivorous or piscivorous. 
‘These are used in chewing the food, 
and are called by M. F. Cuvier car- 
nassteres. 

The bruising grinders are placed 
farthest back in the jaw, and vary in 
number according to the species. 
Their surface presents fewer inequa- 
lities than the former kinds, and t ey 


are employed in bruising softer kinds 
of food. They are called tubercy. 


leures. 


I. Family. 


Curetroprera. Winged Quadrupeds, 

The animals of this singular fa. 
mily are characterized by a thin 
membrane, which connects the four 
feet and the tail, and enables them to 
fly. They sleep during the day, fly 
about in the evenings, live on insects, 
walk awkwardly, and become torpid 
during winter. They bring forth 
two young atatime. They. are the 
prey of owls. 


I. Genus. —RuINOLOPHUS. 
Incisors in the lower jaw, four, in 
the upper, two ; nose with two mem- 
branes, the posterior erect ; ears sin- 


gle and separate ; two pectoral and 
two inguinal teats. * 


* 1. R. ferrum-equinum.  Horse- 
shoe Bat. Y¥ront grinder in the u 
per jaw small, simple, truncated ; tusks 
simple ; ears acute, reflected; above 
cinereous, beneath grey. Length 3! 
inches ; extent of wing 14 inches. 

Penn. Brit. Zool. I. p. 147, 
tab. xiv. 

First observed in Britain by La- 
tham. In caverns in the south of 
England. 


» RR. hipposideros. Lesser 
Horse-shoe Bat. Front grinder in 
the upper jaw acute, notched at the 
base before and behind ; tusks in the 
upper jaw notched in front, in the 
lower simple ; incisors in the upper 
jaw concealed. Smaller than the 
preceding. Easily tamed. 
Montagu, Linn. Trans. Vol. IX. 
p- 163. Vesp, minutus. 
Leach, Zool. Mis. Vol. III. p. 2; 
tab. 121. 
First observed in Britain by Mon- 
tagu. In caverns along with the pre- 
ceding. 


* It is considered expedient to add te 
this list those animals which 4 oa 1D 
other of Britain, altho ey have 
not been in Scotland. 
The reader will thus be made acquainted 
with those species which, upon diligent 
seareh, he may expect to find in this coun- 
try. Lest any confusion should arise with 
regard to the actual extent of our Fauna, 
care has been taken to add an asterisk to 
all the species which are at present consi 
dered as of extra-Scottish extraction. 
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II. Bat. 
Incisors in the lower jaw six, ap- 

proximate, bifid ; in the upper, four, 

in pairs, cylindricai, pointed ; nose 
plain ; ears separate, with an internal 
auricle. 

3. murinus. Common Bat. 
Ears the length of the head, oblong ; 
auricles semicordate; fur reddish— 
ash above, paler beneath. Length, two 
inches and a half; wings, nine inches. 
Flatter-mouse or Flitter-mouse, 
Rear-mouse ; G. Jialtag, Dialtag * 

This species is very common, inha- 
biting caves and old buildings, and 
has been long known to naturalists. 


4. noctula. Great Bat. Fars 
shorter than the head, triangular, bel- 
lied on the anterior margin ; auricles 
semicordate ; fur brown ; length four 
inches and a half; wings fourteen 
inchesand a half; weight nine drachms. 

Penn. Brit. Zool. I. p. 146, tab. 
xiii. No. 38. 

V. auriculatus, Walker’s Essays, 
472. 

First observed in England by the 
Rev. G. White of Selborne, and in 
Scotland by Dr Walker. It inhabits 
old buildings, and flies high in the 
air. 

* 5. V. emarginatus. Ears ob- 
long, of the length of the head, with 
a notch on the exterior margin; au- 
riclesubulated ; fur above, grey, with 
a tinge of red ; beneath ash-coloured. 

M. Geoffroy, Ann. du Mus. Vol. 
VIII. p. 195. Tab. 8. 

This species, according to M. Ge- 
offroy, is common in England, where 
it has probably been hitherto confoun- 
ed with the V. murinus. 


III. 


Fars approximating and reunited on 
the head at the anterior base; with 
an internal auricle. In other respects 
like the preceding. 

6. P. auritus. Long-eared Bat. 
Fars nearly as long as the body, blunt; 
auricle semicordate ; two blind pores 
behind the nostrils; fur greyish 
brown above ; ash-coloured beneath ; 
length one inch and three quarters ; 
Wings seven inches. 

Penn. Brit. Zool. I. p. 147. Tab. 


xiii. No. 40. 


* To the English provincial names an 
F is prefixed, to the Scottish an S, and to 
the Gaelic a G.. | te 
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First described as a native in Eng 
land and Scotland by Pennant. Rare 
in Scotland, 


* P. Barbastella. Barhastclie Bat. 
Fars about the length of the head ; 
broad; notehed and waved on the 
margin; auricle semicordate; fore- 
head bald; tur deep brown ; length 
two inches ; breadth ten inches. 

Sowerby’s Brit. Mis. Tab. 5. 

First described by Sowerby as a 
native of England. Hitherto unknown 
in Scotland. 

IT. Family. 
PLANTIGRADA, 


In the animals of this family, the 
entire sole of the foot, which is bare, 
and consists of five toes on each foot, 
is placed on the ground when walking. 
They have no eceeum ; teed chiefly 
during the night ; and many of them 
become torpid during winter. 


IV. Genus.—Erinaceus. Urchin. 


Two middle incisors long, distant 
and cylindrical in upper jaw ; in the 
lower jaw .pproximate ; body covered 
with spines above. 

8. Buropeus. Urchinor Hedgehog. 
Fars short ; snout lengthened ; length 
ten inches; tail one inch. G.Graineag. 


Found near hedges and thickets of 


furze; feeds on insects and roots ; 
makes a nest of leaves, and becomes 
torpid during the winter. 


V. Genus.—Sorex. Shrew. 


T'wo middle incisors bent and not- 
ched at the base; body covered with 
hair. 

9. §. araneus. Common Shrew. 
Dull brownish red above; paler be- 
low ; length of the body two inches 
and a halt’; tail one inch and a half. 
E. Shrew mouse. Hardy shrew. 5. 
Erd shrew. G. Daullag. 

Frequent in old walls and grassy 
banks ; formerly supposed injurious 
to cattle ; an annual mortality prevails 
among them in August; young five. 


10. S. fodiens. Water Shrew. 
Black above, with a small white spot 
above each eye; beneath, including 
the inside of the toes and feet, white ; 
length of the body three inches ; tail 
two inches; weight three drachms. 
E. Blind-mouse. G. Luch-uisque. 

Penn. Brit. Zool. I. p. 126. tab. 
xi. No. 33. 

This ies is indistinctly noticed 

by Sibbald. It-is found among gras¢ 
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near ditches ; it varies in colour, es- 
pecially underneath, becoming spotted 
with black ; the S. ciliatus of Sowerby 
is merely a variety ; brings forth nine 
young. 

VI. Genus.—Tatra. Mole. 

Tncisors in the lower jaw cight, in 
the upper six ; no external ears ; fore- 
feet broad, formed for digging. 

11. Europawa. Common Mole. 
Fur black ; eyes small, and concealed 
in the fur. E. or Mold- 
want. S. Mudywort. G. Famh, 
Virerea-thabh. 

Common in all good soils, where it 
feeds on worms; subject to vary in 
colour froin black to yellowish white ; 
the incipient change appearing first 
on the belly ; brings forth five young. 


Genus ViI.—Metes. Badger. 


Incisors, six in each jaw, the second 
on each side in the lower jaw placed 
behind ; cutting grinders in the up- 


per jaw six, in the lower eight, the 


tirst adjoining the tusks very minute ; 
bruising grinder in the upper jaw 
large, in the lower small ; nails groov- 
ed; ears short; tongue smooth; a 
transverse glandular pouch between 
the anus and tail. 


12. M. taurus. Common Badger, 
or Brock. Hair rigid, grey above, 
black beneath; head above white, 
with a black band on each side, in 
which the eyes and ears are placed. 
ki. Gray, Pate, Bawson, G. Broe. 

Frequent in thickets ; fond of eggs ; 
brings forth five young ; flesh used as 
food. 

An opinion formerly prevailed a- 
mong naturalists that there were two 
kinds of badgers, viz. the sow-badger, 
and the dog-badger. But in Eng- 
land, ever since the days of Ray, few 
have given credit to the existence of 
the former species. In some districts 
of Scotland, however, the distinction 
is still recognized, leading us to hope, 
that some one qualitied for the task 
will communicate to the public a de- 
tailed description of each species. 
** There are two species of badger 
found among the loose rocks of the 
Campsie Fells, the one somewhat re- 
sembling a sow, the other a dog ; the 
tirst is more arched in the back, and 
is not so nimble in turning itself; 
there has occasionally been hams made 
of it in this place.” Stat. Acc. Vol. 
XV. p. 322. Campsie. Rev. James 


[May 
Lapslie. Again, “ We have also two 
species of the badger.” Stat. Ace. IT. 
p- 466. . Blair Athol and Strowan, 
Rev. James Maclagan. 


III. Family. 
DiGiTIGRADA. 


The animals of this family support 
themselves in walking on the extremi- 
ties of the toes. They have grinders 
adapted for tearing flesh, and are more 
crucl and ferocious than the preced- 
ing. 

I. Tribe. One bruising grinder 
behind each chewing one. Nose ter« 
minal; body long; legs short, with 
five fingers on each foot; nails not 
retractile, nor used in walking. No 
cecum. Bold. 


VIII. Weesel. 

Cutting grinders in the upper jaw 
four ; in the lower six. Ears middle« 
sized ; tongue rough ; pupil horizon- 
tal ; fur near the mouth white ; emit 
a tetid odour when irritated. 

13. M. vulgaris. Common Weesel. 
Fur, above, yellowish brown; be- 
neath, yellowish white. Length of the 
body seven inches; of the tail two 
inches and a half. E. Fitchet, Fou- 
mart ; S. Whitred, Whitret ; G. Neas. 

Common in old walls ; a keen de- 
vourer of mice ; brings forth five 
young, which are blind ; sometimes 
changes to white in winter. 

14. M. erminea. Ermine. Fw, 
above, yellowish brown ; beneath, 
primrose yellow. Tail bushy ; black 
at the end. Length of the body ten 
inches ; of the tail six inches. EF. 
Stoat, Winter Weesel ; S. Weasel. 

Frequents thickets ; fond of eggs 
and poultry when putrid ; generally 
confounded with the preceding, from 
which it may readily be distinguished 
by its superior size and black’ bushy 
tail ; probably the Lavellan of Caith- 
ness. In winter the fur assumes & 
white colour, with the exception 
the extremity of the tail, which re 
mains black. 

15. M. putorius. Foumart, Fur 
blackish brown, with a little white a- 
bout the mouth and ears; nails long; 
length of the body seventeen inches ; 
of the tail six inches. E. Fitchew, 
Polecat ; G. Foclan. 

Lives in holes under trees, near Ti- 
vulets ; destructive to poultry, suck- 
ing their blood ; brings. forth si* 
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young; in its burrowing approaches 
in habit to the otter. 


IX. Genus.—Marres. Martin. 


Cutting grinders, in the upper jaw, 
six, the foremost falling with age ; in 
the lower jaw eight ; ears middle-siz- 
edt; tongue smooth ; smell musky. 


16. M. fugorum. Common Martin. 
Fur dark-brown ; head tinged with 
red; throat and breast white ; length 
ot the body eighteen inches ; of the 
tail twelve inches. 

Sibbald, Scot. Ill. p. 11. Martes. 

Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 200. M. fa- 
gorum. 

Linnwus, Syst. Nat. p. 67. M. 
martes ; var. fagorum. 

Pennant, Brit. Zool. I. p. 92. tab. 
vi. No. 15. 

Cuvier, Regne An. Vol. I. p. 
149. La Fouine. 

In woods and rocks in the south of 
Scotland and England. 


17. MW. ahietum. Pine Martin. Fur 
brown ; throat and breast yellow. S. 
Mertrick; G. Taghan. 

Sibbald, Scot. Ill. p. 11. M. ar- 
borea. 

Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 200. M. abie- 
tum. 

Linneus, Syst. Nat. p. 67. M. 
martes ; var. abietum. 

Pennant, Brit. Zool. I. p. 94. 
No. 16. 

Cuvier, Regne An. I. p. 149. La 
Marte commune. 

In the pine forests of Scotland, 
where it builds its nest like a squir- 
rel on the tops of the trees. Rare in 
England, Common in the colder la- 
titudes of the New and Old Conti- 
hents, 

As the descriptions of these species 
are obscure, it would be desirable to 
obtain more definite characters, from 
an examination of recent specimens, 
The nomenclature of Ray been 
adopted, and a list of synonimes ad- 
ded to prevent confusion. 

The fur of the pine martin is softer 
and more valuable than that of the 
former ies, and before the Union 
pa an article of export from Scot- 


&. Genus.—Lurra. Otter. 
Cutting grinders six in each jaw; 
toes nails ved ; 


mute ; tongue smooth ; eyelids three 
one of these lateral ; nostrils furnished 
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with a valve for closing them when 
diving ; tail depressed. In the fe- 
male, the external organ of genera 
tion is a small pouch, in the middle 
of which is the vagina. 

18. L. vulgaris. Common Otter. 
Fur blackish brown, with a white 
spot on each side of the nose, and an- 
other under the chin ; eyes looking 
upwards. S. Z'yke. ; G. Doran, Dor- 
chi. 

Common near lakes and rivers, 
where it feeds on fish; burrows in 
the banks, and brings forth five young. 
In the islands it frequents the sea, 
(hence by some called Sea-otter,) vi- 
siting springs of fresh water for drink. 
Skins annually exported from the 
Northern Isles. 

TI. Tribe. Two bruising grinders 
behind each chewing one, in the up- 
~ jaw, with a small cecum. Not so 


old and sanguinary as the animals of 


the preceding tribe. 


XI. Genus.—Canis. Dog. 
Cutting grinders, in the upper jaw 
six, in the lower eight ; two bruising 
grinders in each jaw; fore feet with 
five, hind feet with four, toes ; nails 
hollowed ; tongue smooth ; ears large. 
Nostrils do not pass the end of the 

nose. 
a. Diurnal ; pupil round. 


19. C. familiaris. ‘Tail recurved. 
Colour, form, and instincts changed 
by domestication. ‘The following sy- 
noptical view, contains the names and 
characters of the principal races which 


are found at present in the United 


Kingdom. 
1. Section. Motions regulated by 
the Sight. 


A. pastoralis. Shepherd’s Dog, or 
Colly. Ears half pricked ; tail bushy, 
recurved ; fur black, long, soft, and 
loose ; docile, sagacious; the useful 
companion of the shepherd, and still 
to be found unmixed in many of the 
sheep-districts of Scotland. 

B. Amphibius. Newfoundland Dog. 
Ears pendant; lips loose; fur long, 
dense, and waved ; docile, ious ; 
swims and well ; — 
preceding, but larger, and fonder 
the wu, Originally from New- 
foundland. 

C. Zetlandicus. Zetland Dog. Ears 


pointed, pricked ; muzzle sharp; fur 
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long, brown; bark shrill, and indis- 
tinct. ‘This isthe common dog in the 
Zetland islands, and approaches in 
character to the Greenland dog. 

‘The preceding races are less mixed 
than any of the others, and probably 


make the nearest approach to the pri-- 


mitive stock. 

LD. Villaticus. Cur. Fars half-prick- 
ed; fur short and smooth, stronger 
than the shepherds’ dog ; chiefly used 
in driving cattle. In soime individuals 
the tail is very short. 

* 


KE. Taurinus. Buil-dog. Fars half- 
pricked ; head round ; snout short ; 
under jaw projecting; stature low, 
muscular; courageous and obstinate. 
Seldom kept but by the idle and pro- 
fligate for fighting 

Mustivus. Mastiff: Ears pen- 
dant ; lips large, and loose ; stature 
large, stout; aspect sullen. A trusty 
guard, bold and vigilant. 

* 

G. Scoficus. Rough Greyhound, 
Deer-dog, Ratche, or Scotch Grey- 
hound. Chest deep; body curved ; 
tail long; snout long, bearded ; curs 
half-pricked ; fur wiry, wav.d; sta- 


ture tall, stout; possessed of great 
strength, sagucity, and ‘swiftness. 


Conmon in the Highlands. ” 

Hl. Hibernicus. Wolj-dog, or Irish 
Greyhound. Chest deep ; body curv- 
ed; tail long ; snout long ; ears pen- 
dant ; fur smooth, short; steture 
large ; powcriul ; harmless and indo- 
lent ; formerly employed tor hunting 
wolves. Still to be found im treland, 

I. Leporarius. Smooth Greyhound, 
Chest deep ; body curved ; tal long ; 
snout long, and sharp; ears half- 
pricked ; fur short, thin, smooth, and 
glossy ; stature tall, slender ; swifter, 
but not so hardy or sagucious as the 
Rough Greyhound. 

* * & * 


K. Maculatus. Du/matian Dog. 
Fur white, with numerous regular 
black spots ; considered as an elegant 
companion to a carriage. 


2. Section. Motions regulated by 
the Sinell. 

Sanguinarius. Bloodhound. Ears 
anc hips large and pendant ; tail blunt; 
joints thick ; fur brown, with black 
Spols , Stature strong ; scent acute ; 
used by our in recovering 


wounded game ;_ and in tracing the 
footsteps of robbers; now extinct, 
From this stock have sprung the Hur- 
rier, Which is the smallest, and is us. 
ed in hunting the hare ; and the For- 
hound, of a larger size, used in the 
tox chase. 
* * 

M. Indicator. Pointer, Spanish 
Pointer. Head and snout thick; 
fur short, smooth, and glossy ; ex- 
tremely docile, but not active. 

N. Aviarius. Spaniel, or Setter. 
Head and snout warrow; hair soft, 
long, waved, and pendant ; more im- 
patient, active, and hardy than the 
preceding. ‘Che Springer or Cocker 
seems to be a variety of’ this kind. 

* * 

QO. Terrarius. Terrier. Fars 
rect; legs short ; joints thick ; snout 
bearded ; hair long, wiry ; bites keen- 
ly; tond of vermin ; Ther: 
is a variety with smooth soft fur, and 
another of a larger size, a cross breed 
with the fox-hound. ‘This last is call- 
ed the Otter Terrier, is docile, saga- 
cious, bold, a goood house-guard ; 
swims and dives well. 

P. Vertagus. Lurcher.  Smalle 
and less slender than the rough grey- 
hound ; hair long ; wiry; face hairy; 
steals upon its prey ; sagacious, cun- 
ning, docile. A cross. breed with the 
pointer constitutes a staunch and ac- 
tive setting dog. 

* & 


Q. Aquaticus. Water-Dog. Ears 
endant ; body thickly covered with 
ong curled hair ; snout slightly re- 
curved ; eyes almost concealed in the 
fur; scent acute, docile, sagacious ; 
swims well, and learns readily to car- 
ry. 

8. Section. Dwarfs. 

R. Carolinus. King Charles's Dog: 
Ears long, pendulous ; body thickly 
covered with long waved hair. When 
the hair is very long and conceals 
members, it is called the Shock-dog. 

S. Melitensis. Comforter. Hair ov 
the ears and tail long. It is charae- 
terized as snappish, ill-natured, and 
noisy. | 

” Chinensis. Pug. Head globu- 
lar; under jaw longest, and turned up- 
wards, 

The three last are chiefly kept by 
ladies. Although a useless race, they 


are generally pampered and caressed», 
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b. Nocturnal pupil compressed. 

20. C. Vulpis. Fox. Fur yellowish 
brown; tail straight and bushy. S. 
G. Sionnach, Balgaire. 

There are three varicties of this 
animal known to huntsmen; but, 
whether these are permanent, or de- 
pend on age or sex, has not been sa- 
tistuctorily determined. ‘The first of 
these is called the Greyhound Fox ; 
the tail is long and bushy, with a 
white tip; it is the largest and bold- 
est; devours sheep and lambs. ‘The 
second is the Mastiff I’ox, or Brown 
Fox, of a darker colour, low, but 
more strongly built ; feeds on poul- 
try. The third is the Cur Fox, or Red 
Fox ; the smallest ; more red in the 
fur, tip of the tail black; feeds on 
poultry. 

II]. Tribe. One bruising grinder 
behind each chewing grinder in the 
upper jaw, none in the lower; the 
most cruel and sanguinary of all ani- 
mals. 


XII. Genus.—Feuis. Cat. 


Cutting grinders in each jaw four ; 
toes five before, and four behind ; 
nails retractile. 


21. F. Catus. Wild Cat. Fur yel- 
lowish grey ; back, sides, and tail, 
transversely barred with black ; breast 
with a white mark ; tail cylindrical, 
truncated ; length of the body and 
tail sometimes five feet ; weight eleven 
pounds. G. Cat-fiadhaich. 

This animal is found near exten- 
sive woods, and feeds on poultry and 
lambs ; os considered as the 
parent stock of our domestic cat. 


IV. Family. 


PALMATA, 


The animals of this family are un- 
able to walk, their feet being formed 
for swimming; their fore is are 
short, and inclosed in the skin; the 
toes are webbed, and the nails groov- 
ed; the hind legs point backwards, 
and nearly coalesce with the body ; 
body tapering; pelvis narrow ; hair 
short. | 

Xill. Genus.—Puoca. Seal. 

Tncisors in each jaw, the external 
ones largest; no external ears ; five 
toes on each foot; tail short, depres- 
sed ; tongue smooth ; coecum short. 


22. P. vitulina. Common Seal. 


Body about six feet in length ; co- 
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lour various ; breeds about midsum- 
mer; flesh dark coloured. E. Seas 
calf, Soil. S. Selch, Selchie, Tang 
fish. 

Common on all parts of the coast. 


23. 2. barbata. Great Seal. 
Length about twelve feet ; fur of thin 
brown hairs ; flesh white; breeds in 
harvest. S. Haaf-/ish, Bull-fish. 

Not so common as the preceding ; 
more shy. ‘The characters by which 
these two species are distinguished 
wre far from being satisfactory. The 
history of the last has been but im- 
pertectly explored. J. 

Manse of Flisk, March 1818. 

(To be continued.) 


FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RESPECT- 
ING THE PROPAGATION OF FISH. 


MR EDITOR, 


We zt authenticated facts in natu- 
ral history are certainly interesting to 
the general reader, as well as to the 
man of science. ‘They are both a- 
musing and instructive ; and I con- 
fess I should like to see that depart 
ment of your valuable Miscellany en- 
larged and extended. The field is 
ample, as we have yet much to learn 
with regard to the instincts and ha- 
bits of even the most common of our 
domestic animals. 

We have now had a good many a- 
necdotes respecting the feathered 
tribes ; if, therefore, you think the 
following account of what I have ob- 
served with regard to the production 
or propagation of the finny race is of 
any interest, you will oblige me by 
giving it publicity. 

It was formerly a very common 
practice in this country, to “ fish the 
waters,” as it was called in the vul- 
gar phraseology, by torch-light, during 
the close or spawning season, particu- 
larly during the latter end of November 
and beginning of December. In that 

rt of the country where I resided, 
it was generally in quest of salmon 
that these fishings took place, techni- 
cally denominated bills, salmon bills ; 

uery, bulls? The younger part of 

e community carried the torches, 
while the elders followed, each wield- 


ing a leister or , with which the 
fish was soon as disco= 
vered. I have sometimes been a mem- 
ber of these unlawful meetings, to 
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they most generally killed the fish in 
the very act of spawning,—a fact of 
which I was anxious to be a witness. 
One evening I carried a torch, and, to 
my great joy, discovered the object I 
had long been in quest of. Two fish 
of a moderate size, 1 think neither of 
them more than eighteen inches long, 
were squeezed into a hollow space 
resembling the rut of a eart-wheel, 
about eight or nine inches wide, and 
rather more than two feet long, 
which they had evidently dug in the 
centre of the stream. It was in a 
ford or shallow, about twenty yards 
above a pool of considerable depth. 
They were not even disturbed by the 
glare of the torch-light; and I pre- 
vailed upon the party to spare their 
lives, that I might prosecute my in- 
vestigations farther; and we left 
them in the same state in which they 
were discovered. Next day I return- 
ed to the ford, but there was no ap- 
pearance of any hollow; nay, the 
spot which I had accurately marked 
the night before was, if any thing, 
rather higher than the rest of the 
gravel. I frequently returned to this 
place, to ascertain if any change had 
tzken place, and observed, that, in a- 
bout three weeks or a month after the 
spawn had been deposited, the spot, 
and for a considerable distance around 
it, was covered with*a glairy sub- 
stance, resembling the spawn of frogs, 
which seemed to bind the sand and 
tl together, so as to prevent their 

mg acted upon or moved by the 
current that passed over it. 

About the beginning of February, 
this substance seemed to be disappear- 
ing as if it had been washed away ; 
and one day, about the middle of that 
month, I actually thought I could 
perceive the gravel heaving up and 
down. I determined next day to 
bring a spade, and ascertain if possible 
the condition of the young fry. A con- 
siderable fall of rain, however, pro- 
duced a flood in the river, which pre- 
vented my accomplishing what I 
wished for several days, and when the 
water fell sufficiently to admit of my 
doing so, I found that the channel of 
the river had been so much altered, 
that no vestige whatever of my fish 
burrow remained. My next business 
was to investigate the pool, and as 
soon as the water became sufficientl 
clear, I found that it was filled with 
myriads of little minnows, many of 
them scarcely visible to the naked eye. 


In a week they had increased in size 
considerably. In a fortnight the poo! 
was much thinned, and I could trace 
them for nearly a mile down the river, 
By the middle of March some ot 
them were an inch and a half in length, 
and one day about the end of May. 
I caught upwards of seven dozen ot 
them with the rod ond fly, in the 
course of a few hours. They were 
then generally trom four to five inches 
in length ;—many miles distant from 
their birth place, and evidently mak- 
ing their wey to the sea. It appears 
that they move in shoals, as every 
angler can testify, that he will fre- 
quently traverse miles about the be- 
ginning of the season without a single 
nibble, and that, when he does fall in 
with a shoal, he has only to throw in 
and pull out, and often if there were 
ten hooks upon his line, he would have 
a frout on each. I could not trace 
my particular family any longer. In- 
deed, 1 have no doubt ere that time 
they had been associated with many 
other familics. Jn the spawning sea- 
son the breeding fish are followed in- 
to the smaller rivers by a call- 
ed spawn suckers, whose business it 
is to dig up the spawn when they dis- 
cover it, and feed upon it. Their 
young fry have also many enemies, 
and fall an easy prey to every species 
of their kind. Iam, Sir, &c.  H. 

Edinburgh, Ath May 1818. 


SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING TH! 
FAMILIES OF POLWARTH AND JEK- 
VISWOOD, ABOUT THE PERIOD OF 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1688; WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM LADY MURRAYS 
NARRATIVE, &e. 


(Continued from page 326.) 


Sir Patrick Hume, after making 
the narrow escape from the party sent 
to apprehend him, related in our last, 
proceeded to London through bye 
ways; and from thence passed over 
to Holland, where he ap to have 
resided incognito till the following 
year, (1685,) when he accompanied the 
Earl of Argyle in his descent upon 
Scotland. ‘Ihe history of that un- 
fortunate enterprise is well known, 
and Sir Patrick’s interesting account — 
of his own share in it is probably fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. 

* Sir Patrick’s ‘* Narrative" was first 
published by Mr Rose, into whose posse 
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Whether he first retired to his own 
castle on his retreat from the field, or 
made his way straight to London, 
dues not very clearly appear. He 
suys nothing in regard to this point in 
his own Narrative ; but the critic on 
Mr Rose’s book in the Edinburgh 
Review, * distinctly refers his cou- 
cealment in the burial vault at Pol- 
warth to the period succeeding Ar- 
gyle’s discomfiture, though evidently 
in contradiction to Lady Murray’s ac- 
count. fT Itis perhaps not improba- 
ble, that in this instance she may 
have confounded the particulars of' his 
two escapes ; but however that may 
be, it is certain he again safely reach- 
ed London in the disguise of an ite- 
nerant surgeon. He was the more 
easily enabled to assume this charac- 
ter, from his possessing some little 
knowledgeof medicine,—always carry- 
ing lancets with him, and being able 
to bleed, &c. In the metropolis he 
lay concealed for a short while in the 
house of Admiral Herbert, afterwards 
distinguished for his important ser- 
vices in the cause of the Revolution. 
Sir Patrick then crossed the Channel, 
and travelled through France on foot, 
by the way of Bourdeaux and Geneva 
to Rotterdam. During these pere- 
yrinations, and even after reaching 
Holland, he found it expedient to 
keep up his assumed character of a 
medical man travelling for improve- 
iment in his profession; nor did he 
judge it safe, though living under the 
immediate protection of the Prince of 
Orange, and enjoying his personal 
friendship, to throw off this disguise 
entirely during his residence in that 
country. Having been forfeited by 
the English government immediately 
after Argyle’s defeat, his estate given 
to Lord Seaforth, and a price set on 


sion it had come, with many other va- 
luable MSS. on the death of the late Earl 


of Marchmont. ‘The greater part of it was * 


transferred into the Scots Magazine for 
June 1809. In the same work, about that 
period, may also be found an extract from 
lady Murray’s Narrative, comprising part 
of what we have reprinted here ; but we do 
not think it requisite to frame this sketch 
with any particular reference to that cir- 
cumstance, as probably only a very limit- 
ed portion of our readers may possess op- 
portunities of connecting the present with 
the former series of our Miscellany. 

* Vol. XIV. p. 507. 

+ See last No. p. 324. 
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his head, he sent for his wife and fa- 
mily to join him at Utrecht ; at which 
place he formed his little domestic 
establishment and continued to re- 
side, till he was called to join the 
Prince of Orange in his expedition to 
overturn the tyrannical government 
of the Stuarts in October 1688. 

The troubles and distresses endured 
by Lady Hume and her children, af- 
ter Sir Patrick’s forfeiture, and their 
various difficulties before they were 
able to join him at Utrecht, are men- 
tioned in a very interesting manner in 
the Narrative of Lady Murray ; but 
we shall only particularly notice what 
relates to her mother. A few months 
after their arrival, she was sent back 
to Scotland by herself to bring over 
her sister Julian, a child, who had 
been left behind on account of ill 
health. She was intrusted, at the 
same time, with the management of 
some business of’ her father’s, and di- 
rected to collect what she could of the 
money that was due to him. | All this 
she performed with her usual discre- 
tion and success, though not without 
encountering adventures that would 
have completely overwhelmed the re- 
sources of most young ladies of her 
age and rank in these days of empirical 
education, and tinselly accomplish- 
ment, After enduring a storm at sea, 
the terrors of which were aggravated 
by the barbarity of a brutal shipmas- 
ter, the two girls were landed at 
Brill ; and from thence they set out 
the same night on foot for Rotterdam, 
in company with a Scotch gentleman 
whom they had accidentally met with, 
and who, like themselves, had been 
driven by persecution at home to seck 
for refuge in Holland. 


** It was a cold wet dirty night: my 
aunt, a girl not well able to walk, soon 
lost her shoes in the dirt ; my mother took 
her upon her back, and carried her the rest 
of the way, the gentleman carrying their 
small baggage: at Rotterdam they found 
their eldest brother, and my father, wait- 
ing for their arrival to conduct them to 
Utrecht, where their house was; and no 
sooner were they all met than she forgot 
every thing, and felt nothing but happi- 
ness and contentment. ‘They lived three 
years and a half in Holland, and in that 
time she made a second voyage to Scotland 
about business. Her father went by the 
borrowed name of Dr Wallace, and did not 
stir out for fear of being diseovered ; 
though who he was was no secret to the 
well-wishers to the revolution. Their great 
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desire was to have a good house, as their 
greatest comfort was at home ; and all the 
people of the same way of thinking, of 
which there was great numbers, were con- 
tinually with them: they payd for their 
house what was very extravagant for their 
income, near a fourth part: they could 
not afford keeping any servant, but a little 
girl to wash the dishes. 

*¢ All the time they were there, there was 
not a week my mother did not sit up two 
nights, to do the business that was neces- 
sary: she went to market, went to the 
mill to have their corn ground, which, it 
seems, is the way with good managers 
there,—drest the linen, cleaned the house, 
made ready dinner, mended the children’s 
stockings and other cloaths, made what she 
could for them, and in short did every 
thing. Her sister Christian, who was a 
year or two younger, diverted her father 
and mother and the rest, who were fond of 
music: Out of their small income they 
bought a harpsichord for little money (but 
is a Rucar *) now in my custody, and most 
valuable. My aunt played and sung well, 
and had a great deal of life and humour, 
but no turn to business. Though my mo- 
ther had the same qualifications, and liked 
it as well as she did, she was forced to 
drudge ; and many jokes used to pass be- 
twixt the sisters about their different occu- 
pations. Every morning before six, my 
mother lighted her father’s fire in his study, 
then waked him, (he was ever a good 
sleeper, which blessing, among many o- 
others, she inherited from him,) then got 
him what he usually took as soon as he got 
up, warm small beer, with a spoonful of 
bitters in it, which he continued his whole 
life, and of which T have the receipt ; then 
she took up the children, and brought 
them all to his room, where he taught them 
every thing that was fit for their age ; some 
Latin, others French, Dutch, geography, 
writing, reading, English, &c. and my 
grandmother taught them what was neces- 
sary on her part. Thus he employed and 
diverted himself all the time he was there, 
not being able to afford putting them to 
school; and my mother, when she had a 
moment’s time, took a lesson with the rest 
in French and Dutch, and also diverted 
herselt with music. I have now a book of 
songs, of her writing when there; many of 
them interrupted, half writ, some broke off 
in the middle of a sentence: she had no 
less a turn for mirth and society than any 
of the family, when she could come at it 
without neglecting what she thought more 
necessary. Her eldest brother Patrick, 
who was nearest her age, and bred up to- 
gether, was her most dearly beloved. My 


* An eminent maker of that name. 


father was there, forfeited and exiled, in 
the same situation with themselves. She 
had seen him for the first time jn the pri- 
son with his father, not long before he suf. 
fered, and from that time their hearts were 
engaged. Her brotherand my father were 
soon got in to ride in the Prince of Orange’s 
guards till they were better provided for 
in the army, which they were before the 
revolution. They took their turn in stand- 
ing sentry at the Prince’s gate, but always 
contrived to do it together; and _ the strict 
friendship and intimacy that then began 
continued to the last: though their station 
was then low, they kept up their spirits. 
The Prince often dined in public ; then all 
were admitted to see him: when any pret- 
ty girl wanted to go in, they set their hal- 
berts across the door, and would not let her 
pass till she gave each of them a kiss, which 
made them think and call them very pert 
soldiers. I could relate many stories on 
that subject. My mother could talk for 
hours, and never tire of it, always saying 
it was the happiest and most delightful 
part of her life. Her gonstant attention was 
to have her brother appear right in his li- 
nen and dress: they wore little point cra- 
vats and cuffs, which many a night she sut 
up to have in as good order for bim as any 
in the plage ; and one of their greatest ex- 
- was in dressing him as he ought to 
e. As their house was always full of the 
unfortunate banished people like them- 
selves. they seldom went to dinner with- 
out three, or four, or five of them to share 
with them ; and many a hundred times I 
have heard her say, she could never look 
back upon their manner of living there 
without thinking it a miracle; they had 
no want, but plenty of every thing they 
desired, and much contentment, and she 
always declared it the most pleasing part of 
her life, though they were not without their 
little distresses, but to them they were ra- 
ther jokes than grievances. ‘The professors, 
and men of learning in the place, came of- 
ten to see my grandfather : the best enter- 
tainment he could give them was a glass of 
alabast beer, which was a better kind of 
ule than common. He sent his son An- 
drew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, 4 
boy, to draw some for them in the cellar ; 
he brought it up with great diligence, but 
in the other hand the spiket of the barrel. 
My grandfather said, Andrew, what is that 
in your hand ?—when he saw it he run down 
with speed, but the beer was all run out 
before he got there : This occasioned much 
mirth, though perhaps they did not well 
know where to get more. It is the custom 
there to gather money for the poor from 
house to house, with a bell to warn peo 
to give it. One night the bell came, 
no money was there in the house but an 
orkey, which is a doit, the smallest of all 
coin. Eyery body was so ashamed, n0 
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one would go to give it, it was so little, 
and put it from one tot’ other. At last 
my grandfather said, Well then, I'll go 
with it, we can do no more than give all 
we have. ‘They were often reduced to this 
by the delay of the ships coming from 
Scotland with their small remittances ; 
then they put the little plate they had (all 
of which they carried with them) in the 
Lumber, which is paunding it, till the ships 
came; and that very plate they brought 
with them again to Scotland, and left no 
debt behiml them. When the long ex- 
pected happiness of the Prince going to 
ingland took place, her father, and bro- 
ther, and my father, went with him: they 
soon licard the melancholy report of the 
whole fleet being cast away or disperst, and 
immediately came from Utrecht to Hel- 
voetsluys, to get what information they 
could: the place was so crowded by people 
trom all quarters, come for the same pur- 
pose, that her mother, she, and her sister, 
were forced to lie in the boat they came in ; 
and for three days continually, to see come 
floating in, beds, chests, horses, Ac. that 
had been thrown overboard in their dis- 
tress. Atthe end of the third day, the 
Prince and some other ships came in, but 
no account of the ship their friends were 
in: their despair was great, but in a few 
days was relieved by their coming in safe, 
but with the loss of all their baggage, 
which at that time was no small distress to 
them.” 


The expedition having again sailed, 
they soon had the s.tisfaction to hear 
of its complete success, and the cheer- 
ing prospect of a speedy close to their 
own exile, and the misfortunes of 
their country. But the cup of hu- 
man felicity is seldom given un- 
mingled, and on the very day that 
these happy news reached Sir Patrick's 
wile and eldest daughter, they were 
Weeping over the unexpected loss of 
his daughter Christian, who had died 
suddenly of a sore throat caught from 
exposing herself in the damp open 
boat at Helvoetsluys, in her anxiety 
tor his safety. 


** Her death,” says the Narrative, ‘* was 
so heavy an aflliction to both her mother 
and her, (Grizzel,) that they had no feel- 
ing for any thing else; and often have I 
heard her say, she had no notion of any 
Other cause of sorrow but the death and 
affliction of those she loved, and of that she 
was sensible to her last, in the most ten- 
der manner. She had tried many hard- 
ships, without being depressed by them ; 
on the contrary, her spirits and activity 
increased the more she had occasion for it ; 
but the death of her friends was always a 


load too heavy for her. She had strong 
and tender passions, though she never gave 
way to them, but in what was commenda- 
ble and praise-worthy.” 


When matters were all settled in 
England, the younger part of the fa- 
mily were sent home under the care 
of a friend, and Lady Hume and 
Grizzel came over with the Princess 
ot Orange to London. ‘The Princess, 
now about to ascend the British throne, 
wished to retain Grizzel near her per 
son, as one of her maids of honour ; 
but, though well qualified to fill that 
envied situation, this simple-hearted 
girl had the magnanimity to decline 
the appointment, and preferred re- 
turning with her friends to Scotland, 
—to the scenes and innocent affec- 
tions ot her childhood. Her daugh- 
ter continucs :— 


** Her actions shew what her mind was, 
and her outward appearance was no less 
singular: She was middle sized, well 
made, clever in her person, very hand- 
some, with a life and sweetness im her eyes 
very uncommon, and great delicacy in all 
her features ; her hair was chesnut, and to 
her last she had the finest complexion, with 
the clearest red in her cheeks and lips that 
could be seen in one of fifteen, which ad- 
ded to her natural constitution, might be 
owing to the great moderation she had in 
her dict throughout her whole lite. Porrige 
and milk was her greatest feast, and she by 
choice preferred them to every thing, 
though nothing came wrong to her that 
others could eat: water she preferred to 
any liquor: though often obliged to take a 
glass of wine, she always did it unwillingly, 
thinking it hurt her, and did not like it. 
She declined being maid of honour, and 
chose going home with the rest of her fa- 
mily. Having had her union with my fa- 
ther always in view, their affection for one 
anotiicr incieased in their exile, though 
they well knew it was no time to declare it, 
(neither of them having a shilling,) and 
were at no small trouble to conceal it from 
her parents, who could not but think such 
an engagement ruinous to them both; es- 
pecially when in the midst of their distress 
there was offers pressed upon her by them, 
from two gentlemen in their neighbour- 
hood at home, of fortune and character, 
who had done nothing to forfeit either, and 
with whom they thought it would have 
been happy to settle their daughter at any 
time : she earnestly rejected both, but with- 
out giving any reason for it, though her 


parents suspected it; and it was the only 


thing she ever displeased or disobeyed them 
in. These gentlemen I have mentioned, 
were intimate and sincere friends to my 
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futher and her, to the day of their death, 
and often said to them both, she had made 
a much better choice in him, for they 
made no secret of having made their addres- 
ses to her. Her parents were ever tond of 
my father, and he was always with them. 
So great an opinion had they of hin, that 
he was generally preferred to any other, 
and trusted to go out with my mother, and 
take care of her when she had any business 
to do:—they had no objection but the cir- 
cumstances he was in ; which had no weight 
with iy mother, who always hoped things 
would turn out at last as they really did ; 
and if they did not, was resolved never to 
marry at all. When he was put in pos- 
sesssion of his estate by King William, 
(which had been given to the Duke of 
made their engagements 
known ; and they were married about two 
years after the revolution: then my grand- 
father was in high favour, as he well de- 
served from his great sufferings, and was 
made Chancellor of Scotland; and after- 
wards made the King’s High Commission- 
er to the Parliament, which was the great- 
est office in this country.”’ 


We must not attempt to follow the 
Narrative through all its delightful 
and truly edifying details; yet we 

if cannot resist the temptation of tran- 
scribing one or two characteristic a- 
necdotes of old Sir Patrick, (now 
of Marchmont,) after all his po- 
litical and personal troubles were over, 
and when es was enjoying in security 
the wealth and honours he had so me- 
ritoriously obtained. 


** My grandfather while in high station 
had frequent opportunities of shewing his 
natural humanity to those in distress, al- 
ways remembering he had been so himself. 
Amongst many, one Captain Burd had a 
process before the Privie Counsel, of which 
my grandfather was president as chancellor, 
for something that imported no less than 
his lite: the moment he appeared before 
him, though he had not recollected him by 
his name, he knew him to be the same 
Captain Burd with whom he had been inti- 
mately acquainted in France, and they had 
made part of the journey on foot from that 
together to Holland; but the Captain lit- 
tle suspected to find his old friend, Doctor 
Wallace, sitting there as his judge, and 
had not the least knowledge of his ever 
having been other than what he then ap- 
peared. My grandfather examined him 
pretty strictly, and with some severity, so 
that he was dismissed with the utmost ap- 
prehension of no favour: My grandfather 
ordered his son Sir Andrew Hume, who 
was then a lawyer, to get acquainted with 
him, and bring him one day to tell his own 
case ; which he did in fear and trembling, 
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dreading the severity he had already expe. 
rienced. When they were alone he was tel- 
ling his story without lifting his eyes from 
the ground. When he had done, my 
grandfather said smiling, * Do you not 
know me ?’ upon which he look’t up, cried 
out, * God’s wounds, Doctor Wallace!’ run 
to him, hung about his neck with tears of 
joy. One may judge what succeeded, and 
the pleasure they had to see one another.” 


It is pleasant to learn that this jo- 
cular vein and kindly cheerfulness 
of character continued unimpaired by 
the infirmities of old age, and even by 
the near approach of death itself. 
The tollowimg passage may also serve 
to shew (and, indeed, so may the 
whole narrative) how very exaggerat- 
ed are some of the notions still cur- 
rent in the world respecting the aus- 
terity and gloom supposed to prevail 
universally among those who were 
staunch adherents to what were called 
the “ rebellious principles of Whig- 
gery,” and the ‘* fanatical and un- 
gentlemanly religion of Presbytery.” 


** He retained his judgment and good 
humour to the last. ‘Two or three years 
before he died, my mother was at Berwick 
with him, where he then lived, and many 
of her relations came there to see her before 
she went to London. As mirth and good- 
humour, and particularly dancing, had al- 
ways been one characteristic of the family, 
when so many of us were met, (being no 
fewer than fourteen of his children and 
grandchildren,) we had a dance. He was 
then very weak in his limbs, and could 
not walk down stairs, but desired to be car- 
ried down to the room where we were to 
see us; which he did with great cheerful- 
ness, saying, though he could not dance 
with us, he could yet beat time with his 
foot, which he did, and bid us dance as 
long as we could, that it was the best me- 
dicme he knew, for at the same time that 
it gave exercise to the body, it cheered the 
mind. At his usual time of going to bed, 
he was carried up stairs, and we ceased 
dancing, for fear of disturbing him; but 
he soon sent to bid us go on, for the noise 
and music, so far from disturbing, that it 
would lull him to sleep. He had no no- 
tion of interrupting the innocent ree 
of others, ron his age hind pane 
partake of it. His exem 
goodness was no bar he 
often used to say 
to be merry and as 
served God, and Seared his command- 
ments. 

“ He died of a fever in the 84th year of 
in Scotland, but Lord Binning, 
to him the first notice from Lady Julian 
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his illness, and attended him to the last. 
As he was sitting by his bedside not many 
hours before he expired, he saw him smil- 
ing, and said, My Lord, what are you 
laughing at? He answered, I am diverted 
to think what a disappointment the worms 
will meet with, when they come tome ex- 
pecting a good meal, and find nothing but 
bones. He was much extenuate, and had 
alwavs been a thin cleverman. He went 
off without a groan, and seemed to rejoice 
in the expectation of his end.” 

The Narrative ecmprises also va- 
rious biographical notices respecting 
several branches of the families of 
Marchmont and Jerviswood, to which 
we cannot even cursorily advert. Suf> 
fice it to say, that the mutual felicity 
of Mr Baillie and his lady seems not 
to have been disproportioned to their 
- uncommon virtues and endowments. 
Lady Grizzel, amidst all the grandeur 
and the glare of high life, retained the 
same disinterested singleness of heart, 
and simplicity of manners, which 
in youth had gained her universal 
regard, and graced her in every sta- 
tion. Her conduct as a wife and a 
mother was not less exemplary than 
it had been as a daughter ; nor did 
her filial and sisterly attentions suffer 
any diminution from the increase of 
other intimate claims on her affections. 
Her husband was truly worthy of 
her, and of the patriotic race from 
which he sprung. He filled, with 
great honour, several important of- 
fices under Government, and was not 
more distinguished for his eminent 
abilities than for his high-toned inte- 
grity, and sincere and fervent piety. 
They were married,” says their 
daughter, ‘ forty-eight years, and 
never had a quarrel nor a dryness dur- 
ing that time.” 

Two daughters were the offspring 
of this happy union, viz. Grizzel Lady 
Murray, the writer of the Narrative, 
and Rachel, who married Charles 
Lord Binning, eldest son of the Earl 
of Haddington. * This amiable and 


* Lord Binning, like his mother-in-law, 
possessed elegant talents for song-writing. 
He is well known as the author of the ballad 
beginning ‘* Did ever swain anymph adore,” 
See Ritson’s Collection, Vol. I. p. 73. 

It is not a little honourable to our Scottish 
nobility and gentry to observe how many 
of them have successfully cultivated the ly- 
ric_ muse of their country. In the same 
collection we observe the names of the ce- 
lebrated Marquis of Montrose, Sir Alex- 
ander Halket, Hamilton of Bangour, Ro- 


accomplished young nobleman never 
succeeded to the hereditary honours 
of his family. Having fallen into bad 
health, he went to Italy for the bene- 
fit of the climate, but died at Naples 
in 1733. His father-in-law and Lady 
Grizzel had accompanied him abroad, 
and lived some time in the vieinity of 
Naples with him. On his death, they 
returned with his children to Oxford, 
where they also fixed their own resi- 
dence, chiefly with a view to superin- 
tend the education of their grandsons 

Mr Baillie died at that place in 1738, 
in the 75th year of his age. His wife 
survived him about eight years, and 
died in the midst of her family at the 
advanced age of 81. There is some- 
thing in her daughter’s account of 
her death very simple and touching ; 
and the old-fashioned traits it displays 
of an affectionate veneration for even 
the amiable prejudices or weaknesses of 
humanity are so natural, and so rarely 
to be met with now-a-days, that we 
could scarcely have denied ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting this and one or 
two similar passages, if we had not al- 
ready far exceeded our limits,—and 
had we not also a well-grounded hope 
of seeing the entire Narrative ere long 
rendered accessible to the public. 

Of Lady Grizzel’s talents in song- 
writing one successful specimen has 
been long in print, viz.—‘‘ Were na 
my heart light | wad die.” Our read- 
ers may probably be gratified to see a 
copy of it here, from the text of Rit- 
son, who has published it, with his 
usual regard to correctness, along with 
the original melody. * 

There was ance a may, and she loo’d na 
men, 

She biggit her bonny bow’r down in yon 

len ; 

But Lan she cries doo! ! and a-well a-day ! 

Come down the green gate, and come here 
away. 

But now she cries, &c. 

When bonny young Johnny came o’er the 
sea 

He said he saw naithing sae lovely as me ; 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw 


things ; 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 
&e. &e. 


bertson of Struan,—and Lady Ann Lind- 
say, author of the song entitled ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray,” one of the best specimens of 
genuine pathos and simplicity in our jan- 
guage.— Many other names might be added. 

* Scotish Songs, Vol. J. p. 128. 
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te had a wee titty that loo’d na me, 
Because I was twice as bonny as she ; 
She rais’d such a pother ’twixt him and his 
mother, 
That were na my heart light I wad die. 


The day it was set; and the bridal to be, 

The wite took a dwam, and lay down to 
die ; 

She main’d and she grain’d out of dolour 
and pain, 

Till he vow'd he never wad sce me again. 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 

Said, What had he to do with the likes of 
me ? 

Albeit 1 was bonny, [ was na for Johnny: 

And were na my heart light I wad die. 


They said, I had neither cow nor calf, 

Nor dribbles of drink rins throw the draff, 

Nor pickles of meal rins throw the mill- 
ee: 

And were na my heart light I wad die. 

His titty she was baith wylic and slee, 

She spy’d me as I came o’er the lee ; 

And then she ran in and made a loud din : 

Believe your ain een, an’ ye trow na me. 

His bonnet stood ay fu’ round on his brow ; 

His auld ane looks ay as weel as some’s new 3 

But now he lets t wear ony gate it will hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 


And now he gaes dandering about the 
dykes, 

And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes: 

The live-lang night he ne’er steeks his ee ; 

And were na my heart light I wad die. 


Were I young for thee, as 1 hae been, 
We shou'd hae been galloping down on yon 


reen, 


And linking it blythe on the lily-white lee: | 


And wow gin I were but young for thee ! 


This, we think, is very good, and 
corresponds also very beautifully with 
the idea we have formed of the au- 
thor’s character—at once simple, live- 
ly, and tender, 

An interesting notice in her daugh- 
ter’s Narrative, along with other cir- 
cumstances, induces us to entertain a 
hope that further specimens of her 
— talents may yet be recovered. 

ady Murray says,—‘‘ I have now a 
book of songs of her writing when 
there, [in Holland,] many of them 
interrupted, half writ, some broke ff 
tn the middle of a sentence,” &c. Such 
a collection, whether altogether of her 
own composition or not, would pro- 
bably afford some valuable additions 
to the lyric treasures by which Scot- 
land has long been so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. And, should the present 
notice meet the eye of those into whose 

ion this MS. has most proba- 
ly fallen, we earnestly hope they 


will be induced to inquire after jt 

and, if still in existence, to favour the 

public, through some respectable 

channel, with information as to its 

contents, 

We are enabled to subjoin one un- 

published fragment of this descrip. 

tion,—supposed to be Lady Grizzel’s 

composition from circumstantial eyj- 

dence. It was lately discovered, in 

her hand-writing, among a parcel of 

old letters, and inclosed in one of 

them, written about the time of her 

father’s forfeiture to her brother Pa- 

trick, then serving with Mr Baillie in 

the Prince of Orange’s Guards. ‘The 

first two of the following stanzas are 

copied from this MS. The others 

(in brackets) are subjoined, as an im- 

perfect attempt to complete the song 

in a similar style, but with a more 

direct reference to the situation of 

Lady Grizzel and the family of Pol- 

warth at that disastrous period. 

O the ewe-bughting’s bonnie, baith e’en- 
ing and morn, 

When our blythe shepherds play on their 
bog-reed and horn ; 

While we're milking they're lilting baith 
pleasant and clear— 

But my heart’s like to break when I think 
of my dear ! 

O the shepherds take pleasure to blow 
on the horn, 

To raise up their flocks o’ sheep soon i’ 
the morn ; 

On the bonnie green banks they feed plea- 
sant and free— 

But alas! my Dear Heart, all my sighing’s 
for thee ! 

[How blythe wi’ my Sandy out o’er the | 
brown fells, 

I hae followed the flocks through the fresh 
heather bells ! 

But now I sit greeting amang the lang 
broom, 

In the dowie green cleuchs whare the 
burnie glides down. 

= traitors! an’ black he their 
a’, 

Wha banish’d my kind-hearted shepherd 
awa ! 


Wha banish’d my laddie ayont the wide 
sea 
That aye was sae leal to his country and 


me. 
But the cruel oppressors shall tremble 
for fear, 
When the True-blue and Orange in tn- 
umph appear ; 


And the Star o’ the East leads them o'er 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF SIGNORA GIRAR- 


DELLI, THE INCOMBUSTIBLE LA- 
DY NOW EXHIBITING EDIN* 


BURGH, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON 
"HE POWER-OF RESISTING THE 
ACTION OF FIRE, AS EVINCED IN 
A VARIETY OF EXAMPLES. 


Tie public interest is strongly and 
deservedly excited by the exhibition 
of the Signora Girardeilli at present 
in this city. IT took an | opportu- 
nity of seeing her, and made notes of 
every thing I observed, that I might 
preserve a record of her singular power 
of resisting the effeets of heat and a- 
qua fortis. 

I seated myself in one of the best 
places, and close to a long table, on 
which were the materia!s to be made 
use of in the course of the exhibition, 
and which it was in the power of the 
spectators to examine ; common seal- 
ing wax, pieces of lead, a flask of olive 
oil, a smail phial of aqua fortis, Xe. 

The lady appeared elevated on a 
stage bebind this table, and was at- 
tended by her husband, who prepared 
and arranged every thing. A bra- 
zier, full of lighted charcoal, was 
brought in and placed upon the stage, 
and as soon as the instruments and 
materials could be got ready, the fol- 
lowing experiments were mde: 

Experiment 1.—A flat iron shovel, 
about the size of a common reom sho- 
vel, was made red hot, and, in order 
to convince us that it was so, it was 
applied to a piece of deal board, much 
burnt from Saving been used in for- 
mer experiments, and of course very 
dry, which it quickly set in a blaze. 
The lady then repeatedly drew the 
edge ef the red hot shovel along the 
upper part of her foot, and the front 
ot her ankle, without any appearance 
of fear or precipitation, but, at the 
Sane time, not permitting it to rest 
any sensible time on one spot. I ob- 
served, that, when the shovel touch- 
ed any loose thread about the foot 
of her trowsers, it set it on fire. The 
contact of the hot iron seemed to pro- 
duce no effect upon her skin ; at least 
it did not seem to become red, nor 
did it give out any vapour or smell, 
hor was any sound heatd 

Experiment 2,—Another shovel, or 
flat piece of iron, was taken out of 
the brazier, of a brighter red than 
the preceding, and was laid upon the 
eal board. “The Signora struck it res 
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peatedly, with the sole of each foot, 
with great force, until it was a little 
bent. The blazing of the board all 
this time added to the appearance of 
the spectacle, but the contact of her 
foot with the hot iron was only mo- 
inentary. 

Experiment 3.—She drew a shovel, 
the fore part of which was red hot, 
over her hair, which was abundant, 


and of a tine black, without affecting i 

it in the least. No fames or vapours Va ; 

were emitted, nor was any crackling i ig 

produced. 
Experiment 4.—She passed the 

edge of the red hot hii of 


along her 
arms, as she had applied it in the first 
experiment to her legs, and with the 
same result. 

Experiment 5.—She applied it in 
avery red state to her tongue, or ra« 
ther licked it with her tongue. In 
this experiment we were desired to 
attend to the hissing noise which 
would be produced, and it was very 
distinct. She then shewed that her 
tongue was not injured by it. 

Experiment 6.—She filled a small 
sauce-pan with Florence oil, and, to 
prove that it was heated to ebullition, 
an egz was broke, which coagulated in 
it. She took some of this hot oil into 
her mouth, and held it a considerable 
time, mnmeing her mouth with it, and 
then spit ic into the brazier, to show, 
by its blazing, that it was really oil. 

Experiment 7.—She took a little 
aqua fortis into her mouth, and, atter 
hoiding it there a little, spit it out on 
some iron filings, when orange nitrous 
fumes were extricated. 

Experiment 8.—She put some a-« 
qua fortis on a plate, and put a half- 
poaee into it, upon which it acted 

y: 


brisk ‘The whole was then thrown 
upon a stone or slab, and she rubbed 
about the halfpenny until it was 
scoured bright. 

Experiment 9.—She put a_half- 
penny into the palm of her hand, and 
poured a little aqua fortis upon it, and 
allowed them to act upon each other 
there a considerable time. Her hand 
was not at all discoloured by this ex- 
periment. 

Experiment 10.—She passed a bun 
dle of eight lighted candles repeated- 
rk and pretty slowly, beneath cach 

ore-arm, which they discoloured b 
their smoke, but did not seem to af- 
fect in any other way. 


Experiment 11.—She passed the 
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sole of each foot slowly and deliberate- 
ly over the flame of a bundle of cight 
wax-candles, so that the flame was 
seen rising between her toes, apparent- 
ly without effect. 

Experiment 12.—She applied melt- 
ed sealing wax to her tongue, and an 
impression of a seal was taken on it. 

Experiment 13.—She seemed to dip 
the points of her fingers repeatedly 
into melted lead, and puta little of 
it each time into her mouth, and she 
afterwards spit out some lead in the 
torm of thin masses chewed together. 

Experiment 14.-—A_ considerable 
quantity of melted lead was poured 
out on the slab, and she put the soles 
of her feet upon it repeatedly. 

Experiment 15.—She scemed to 
pour melted lead into her mouth, and 
afterwards spit out a small chewed 
piece of lead, which might be about a 
drachm in weight. 

Signora Girardelli is a pleasant- 
looking woinan, above 40 years of age, 
though, at first sight, she appears 
younger. She has a good address, 
and appears desirous that all the spec- 
tators should see and be satisfied that 
she performs what she undertakes. 
Indeed, in the whole exhibition, the 
suspicion of juggling” or deception is 
scarcely excited, but, on the contrary, 
there is such an appearance of feir- 
ness, and so much encouragement to 
close examination is given, that any 
such suspicion is quickly removed. 
The experiments are also conducted 
with great decency, and do not excite 
any unpleasant feeling in the specta- 
tors, as the Signora evinces not the 
slightest suffvring from any of them, 
but looks always pleased and gratified 
with her success in producing astonish- 
ment or exciting applause. When 
she had any thing to say to her hus- 
band, she spoke in German, but, al- 
though she could scarcely expect to 
be understood by any of the specta- 
tors near enough to hear, she only 
gave directions to her husband to ar- 
range the exhibition, so that every 
one might be satisfied, and to tcil the 
spectators what she was going to do, 
or wished them to attend to. 

After the exhibition, she was so 
obliging as to comply with a request 
to allow some of the spectators to exa- 
mine her tongue, and came out from 
behind her skreen, although she had 
begun to undress. Her tongue was 
clean, of its natural red colour, and 


not apparently changed either by the 
degree of heat or acid applied to it. Oy 
the stage her teeth seemed bad, but 
this appearance is owing to her upper 
front teeth being unusually short and 
small. The parts of her arms and 
legs subjected to the experiments were 
in every respect natural, except that 
they seemed destitute of hair, and 
there was no remains of any applica 
tion upon them. She, however, said, 
that the power of resisting fire and 
acids was owing to a prepara- 
tion which she applied to diferent 
parts of her body, that these parts 
alone possessed this property, and 
that the effects of the application 
gradually wore off. She also told us 
that she had repeated the experiments 
once a day at least, almost regularly, 
for many years, sometimes three 
times a-day, and that she never inet 
with any accident, or, if she did 
burn herself, (perhaps she wished 
us to understand some of the un- 
prepared parts,) the burn healed in 
the course of a night. She is evident- 
Y a native of Germany, and said that 
she was the daughter of Odhelius, a 
celebrated professor of chemistry at 
Munich, and that she had discevered 
the secret in his papers and books. 

{n mentioning these particulars, 
which were frankly communicated, I 
trust there is no breach of confidence, 
nor in the remarks which I am about 
to make, have I any desire to expose 
the Signora as an impostor: but, on 
the contrary, to recommend to all 
those who have any curiosity. to ob- 
serve natural phenomena, not to lose 
this opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves as to the extent of her powers, 
and of reflecting upon the most pro- 
bable explanation of them. This will 
be attempted in very different ways 
by the credulous, the sceptical, the 
confident, and the cautious. Some 
at once declare the whole to be impo- 
sition, such as is practised by thie fire 
eaters at fairs; a few cannot divest 
themselves of the impression that she 
is a preternatural being, and performs 
miracles ; sorhe find no difficulty m 
accounting for it by some secret ap- 
plication ; while others declare their 
ignorance of any substance capable of 
producing the effects ascribed to them. 

Having thus given a faithful state- 
ment of the experiments I witnessec, 
I shall first state some facts which 
seem to bear upon the subject, and 
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then endeavour to explain them upon 
rational principles. 

The power of resisting the action 
of heat a been claimed or possessed 
by individuals in all ages. At firstit was 
supposed to be miraculous, and owing 
to the immediate interposition of the 
Deity. It has even been admitted in 
courts of justice, as a conclusive proof 
of guilt on some occasions, and of in- 
nocence or superior sanctity in others. 

An exceedingly minute and inter- 
esting account of the fire ordeal of the 
Hindoos was given in the Asiatic Re- 
searches by the celebrated Governor 
Hastings. 

in the Antigone of Sophocles, the 
nuards accused of neglect by Creon, 
to prove their innocence, offer to han- 
dle hot iron or walk through fire. 

Virgil tells us, that the priests of 
Apollo, who .attended the temple on 
Mount Soracte, had the faculty of 
walking with naked feet over burning 
coals, and Varro affirms, that they 
were rendered insusceptible of the et- 
‘vets of tire only by means of a com- 
position, ‘he priests of the temple 
of the goddess Feronia were not less 
lexterous ; and Strabo tells us, that 
this drew every year a great number 
vf curious people to visit and enrich 
the temple. ‘The city of 'Thyane had 
4 tanple dedicated to Diana Persica, 
whose priestesses could also tread with 
impunity on the hottest coals, 

In more modern times, Spain had 
its Saludadores or Santiguaderes, who 
were nothing but impostors, pretend- 
ing that they were descended from 
Saint Catherine. ‘To prove their il- 
lustrious origin, they shewal on their 
body the impression of a wheel, called 
themselves incombustible, and 
uaged fire with great address. Leon- 
ard Vair reports, that one of them 
liaving been in good earnest, shut up 
in too hot an oven, was found burnt 
‘o a cinder when it was opened. 

Fora long time the criminal jurispru- 
dence of Europe tolerated, to those who 
did not carry arms, the trial by fiery or- 
eal as a mode of appealing to God. It 
was performed in various ways. The 
first, which was used by the nobles, 
priests, and oiher free persons, was 
the trial by red hot iron, It con- 
sisted in carrying a bar of iron about 
three pounds in weight, heated to a 
greater or less degree, according to the 


nature of the accusation, and to a ed to be burnt alive. 


sonten or less distance, according to 
the sentence ; or in putting the hand 
into a red hot iron gauntlet, or in 
walking over hot iron bars or plough- 
shares, from nine to twelve in number. 
The trial by boiling water consisted 
in plunging the hand into it to take 
out a ring suspended at a greater or 
less depth from the surface. 

For the common people, the proof 
by cold water only was allowed. Af- 
ter some ceremonies, the untortunate 
person was thrown into the water with 
his left hand tied to the right foot. 
If he sunk he was innocent, if he 
swam he was guilty. Thus, it ap- 
pears, that a miracle was required to 
condemn the poor and to save the 
rich, but the innocence of the latter 
was proved by their escaping unhurt, 
that of the former by their being 
drowned. 

The earliest instance of fire ordeal in 
Christendom occurred in the tourth cen- 
5 Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, 
had married before his promotion, and 
his wife, unwilling to quit him atter 
his promotion, continued to live with 
him. ‘The sanctity of Simplicius suf- 
fered by the constancy of his wite’s 
affection, and it was rumoured that 
the Bishop persisted in opposition to 
the ecclesiastical canons to taste of the 
sweets of matrimony ; upon which 
his wife, in the presence of a great 
concourse of people, took up a con- 
siderable quantity of burning coals, 
which she field in her clothes, and ap- 
oy to her breasts, without the least 
iurt to her person or her garments, 
as the legend says, and her example 
being followed by her husband, with 
the like success, the multitude ad- 
mired the miracle, and proclaimed the 


innocence of the loving pair. <A si-— 


milar trick, as Mosheim terms it, was 
played by St Brice in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

The Empress Maria of Arragon, 
wife of Otho III. had aecused a you 
Italian Count of having endeavour 
to seduce her, and he was put to 
death ; but his widow, with the head 
of her husband in her hand, demand- 
ed to be admitted to the fiery ordeal in 
order to proye his innocence, and hold- 
ing, as long as was thought necessary, 
a red hot os of iron without being 
burnt, this miracle was admitted as 
proof, and the Empress was condemn- 
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1f the Monkish historians tell the 
truth, our Queen Emma, mother of 
Edward the Confessor, passed unhurt 
over nine burning plough-shares. 

Another forin of trial, attended with 
greater ceremony, was thet undergone 
by Luitprand, a Milanese priest, who, 
10 1103, offered to prove the truth ofan 
zecusation against his bishop, by walk- 
ing through a blazing pile of wood. 
He entered, it is said, through vo- 
lumes of flame, which divided before 
him, and came out amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. It was remarked, 
however, that his hand had received 
some injury from the tire when throw- 
ing holy water and incense into the 
pile, and that his foot was bruised. 
However, this proof was thought in- 
sufficient by the Pope, who acquitted 
the archbishop. In truth, says Due- 
los, who has inserted an able essay on 
Trial by Duel and the Elements, in 
the 15th Vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Acudemie Royale des Inscriptions, if 
we consider the whole story, diminish 
the size and brightness of the pile, 
and increase the injury done to the 
hand and foot, and regard the sentence 


of the Pope as directed against a fana- 


tic, the wonder of this pretended mi- 
racle will cease. 

Aldobrandini, a Florentine monk, in 
the eleventh century, also walked 
through the fire, to prove an accusa- 
tion against his bishop, and hence got 
the name of Petrus Igneus. 

All trials of this kind were con- 
demned by Pope Etienne V. as false 
and superstitious, and Frederick I. 
prohibited them as absurd and ridi- 
culous. These facts are now quoted 
to shew, that, by a little management, 
the handling of fire has always been 
practised, and we need not add, that 
it was done by natural means, and 
not by any miracle. Indeed, the re- 
sult of the trial often was contrary to 
the truth, and those who prescribed 
it to others had not sufficient confi- 
dence in it to entrust their own safety 
to it. Thetberge, wife of Lothaire, sus- 
rected of incest, was allowed to prove 

cr innocence by proxy, and her 
champion hier successfully the 
ordeal wiling water. The queen 
afterwards confessed her guilt, and 
the advocates for the ordeal maintain- 
ed, that the miracle was performed in 
tavour of her guilty majesty, because 
she had confessed herself before the 
trial, or, because in taking her oath of 


innocence, she substituted an inno- 
cent person for the guilty.  Hine- 
mar, who wrote in defence of the or- 
deal, would not allow Gottescale, con- 
demned by a synod, to have recourse 
to it to prove his innocence, which 
shews, that he was not sincere in his 
doctrine ; and in the time of the ri- 
diculous quarrel between the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, one of the for- 
mer proposed to prove the sanctity of 
Jerome Savonarola, by walking through 
a blazing fire, and a Cordelier made 
the same offer to prove the contrary ; 
but at the sight of the flames they 
both ran off. George Logothetus also 
tells us of a man who refused to sub- 
mit to the fiery ordeal, saying, he 
was no charlatan, and when the arch- 
bishop pressed him, he sagaciously re- 
plied, that he would have no objec- 
tion to take the burning bar, provided 
he received it from the hands of his 
eminence. In the time of Androni- 
cus, son of Michael Palacologus, the 
clergy of Constantinople were divided 
about many things. They resolved 
to submit their disputes to a Judi- 
cium Dei, but, instead of subjecting 
the persons of their leaders to the 
danger of being burnt, they wisely 
trusted only their opinions written 
upon paper or parchment, to the 
judgment of the flames, which, it 
was understood, would respect those 
that were orthodox ; but unfortunate- 
ly both scrolls were reduced to ashes, 
and the confidence in such appeals 
received a rude shock. , 

But while insensibility to the action 
of fire was held to be a proof of inno- 
cence in many instances, in the case 
of the unfortunate old women suspect- 
ed of witchcraft, it received an oppo- 
site interpretation, and witch-finders 
carefully Jooked for insensible spots, a 
certain proof of connection with his 
Satanic Majesty. 

As the minds of men became more 
enlightened, the miracle of the resist- 
ance of fire was disputed, and it was 
referred either to imposition or natu- 
ral causes. Jerome speaks of an Im- 
postor, calling himself the Messiah, 
who held in his mouth straw on fire, 
and vomited forth flames, and by this 
means excited the Jews to revolt. 
He was put to death after the capture 
of Bettas. : 

Itinerants have, from time to ume, 
appeared, who have exhibited feats 
with fire, which have attracted the 
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notice not merely of the vulgar, but 
of the scientific. 

An Englishman, of the name of 
Richardson, seems to have attracted 
creat notice in Paris about 1677 by 
his feats with fire, which obtained for 
hin the title of the incombustible man 
and the fire-eater. He announced in 
his bills the following performances, 
which will bear to be compared with 
those of our Signora : 

‘‘ Ist, He chews live coals, which 
may be seen burning in his mouth 
tor a long time. 

“od, He melts sulphur,—makes it 
burn in his hand,—and then puts it, 
while in flames, on the point of his 
conzue, when he finishes by swallow- 
ing it. 

‘* 3d, He puts a burning coal on his 
tongue, on which he cooks a piece of 
raw flesh, or an oyster, and allows it 
to be blown with bellows for halt'a 
quarter of an hour. 

* 4¢h, He holds a red hot bar of 
iron in his hands for a long time, 
without its leaving any mark. He 
places it on a smoothing tron, and then 
takes itin his mouth, and, with his 
teeth, throws it against the chimney, 
(near which the experiment wasmade, ) 
with as much force’as another person 
could throw a stone. 

“* 5th, Lastly, he swallows melted 
glass and pitch, sulphur and wax 
melted together, and in flames, so that 
the flame comes out of his mouth, 
and this mixture makes as much noise 
in his throat as if a hot iron were 
plunged in water.” 

He also promised, when the wea- 
ther became less severe, to walk bare- 
toot on red hot iron plates, and to per- 
form some other feats no less surpris- 
ing. 

There can be no doubt that Mr 
Richardson seemed to do all that he 
promised, for, in the Journal de Sca- 
vans for 1677, there is an attempt, 
and with considerable success, by M. 
Dodart, an academician, to explain e- 
very thing upon rational principles. 
Dr Peyer, of Schaffhausen, also pro- 
bably alludes to the same individual 
in a letter to Dr Harder de Ignivomo 
circumforaneo, * dated October 1677. 
“* Last month I saw at Geneva an 
Englishman who handled and eat fire 


* J. J. Harderi et J. C. Peieri. Ex- 


ercit. Anatomico-Med. Centuria. 8yvo. 
Basiliae, 1688. 
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in various forms. He put into his 
mouth burning coals, sometimes a- 
lone, sometimes sprinkled with sul- 
phur, to make them burn brighter, 
and chewed and swallowed them. Al- 
so he applied very rapidly a hot iron 
to his tongue, without injuring it. 
Lastly, he swallowed common wax, 
pitch, sulphur, and sealing wax mix- 
ed, melted, and on fire, the smoke 
and flames issuing out of his mouth. 
So strange a phenomenon appeared to 
some a miracle and astonishing, and 
some even openly accused him of be- 
ing assisted by the devil. Some as- 
cribed the whole to a particular compo- 
sition, capable of protecting the tongue 
and mouth against fire, but which no- 
body had seen or knew any thing a- 
bout. The more cautious with my- 
self, instructed by Hippocrates, thought 
that a great deal depended upon ha- 
bit.” 

About 1754 a Mr Powell seems to 
have had celebrity as a fire-eater in 
England. An anonymous correspon- 
dent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
February 1755, gives us some account 
of him. 

*¢ Last spring, Mr Powell, the famous 
fire-eater, did us the honour of a visit at 
this town ; and, as he set forth in his print- 
ed bills that he had shewn away, not only 
before most of the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope, but even before the Royal Society of 
London, and was dignified with a curious 
and very ample silver medal, that, he said, 
was bestowed on him by that Icarned body, 
as a testimony of their approbation, for 
eating what nobody else could eat, I was 
prevailed upon, at the importunity of some 
friends, to go and see a sight that so many 
great kings and philosophers had not 
thought below their notice; and I con- 
fess, though neither a superstitious nor an 
incurious man, I was not a little astonish- 
ed at his wonderful performances in the 
fire-eating way.” 


The last remarkable instance of an 
incombustible man occurred in a Spa- 
niard, Senor Lionetto, who exhi- 
bited in Paris about 1803. He after- 
wards went to Naples, where he at- 
tracted the particular notice of Dr 
Sementini, Professor of Chemistry, 
who gave an account and explanation 
of his performances. 


** I approached as near to him as po 
sible, that I might observe minutely what- 
ever was most particular in his experi- 
ments—of which the following is an ac- 
count; Signior Lionctto commenced 
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proof of his incombustibility by putting 
over his head a thin plate of red-hot iron, 
which, at least in appearance, did not alter 
his hair, The iron had scarcely come in 
contact with it, when a considerable quan- 
uty or dense white vapour was seen to arise. 
A second plate of red-hot iron was likewise 
passed over the whole extent of his arin 
and leg. With another red-hot iron he 
struck his heel and the point of the foot re- 
peatedly ; in this experiment the contact 
of the fire was longer than in any of the 
preceding. From the sole of his foot so 
much vapour was disengaged, that being 
very near the experimenter, my eyes and 
nose were sensibly afiected. He also put 
between his teeth a heated iron, which, al- 
though not red-hot, was still capable of 
burning. 

** It was announced that he had drunk 
half a glass of boiling oil; but, in fact, I 
found that he had never drunk such a dose, 
and that he had performed this twice by 
introducing a little into his mouth, not 
more than the third part of a spoonful, at a 
time. It was likewise said that he had 
washed his hands and face in boiling lead ; 
bat he now practised such an experiment 
only in rapidly bathing the extremities of 
jis fingers in hquid lead, and also car- 
rving a very small portion of it on his 
tongue. He afterwards passed apiece of red- 
hot iron over lus tongue, without showing 
the Jeast painful sensation. His tongue, 
which I was able distinctly to observe in 
this often repeated experiment, was co- 
vered with a crust similar to what is seen 
cn the tongues of persons in fevers; that 
is to say, it was covered with a kind of 
He exposed 
his foot again to the flame of burning oil, 
but keptit at a certain distance. In short, 
he threw swphuric, nitric, and muriatic, 
zeids on inflamed charcoal, and immediate- 
ly exposed his face over the vapours which 
arose from those acids, keeping a small 
part of it in that situation.” 


It therefore appears that there have 
been, at different times, itinerants 
who have displayed very singular 
feats with fire. Many explanations 
have also been offered. One of the 
most common is, that these persons 
are in possession of a secret prepara- 
tion, with which they anoint them- 
selves. Albertus Magnus, in the 
thirteenth century, in his work De 
Mirabilibus Mundi, gives the follow- 
ing account of it: * A wonderful CX= 
periment, which enables a man to go 
into the fire without being hurt, or 
carrv fire, or red hot iren, in his 
hand, without injury. ‘Take juice of 
marshmallow, and white of egg, and 
fleabane seeds, and lime; powder 
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them, and mix juice of radish with 
the white of egg ; mix all thorough. 
ly, and with this composition anoin; 
your body or hand, and allow it to 
dry, and afterwards anoint again, and 
atter this you may boldly take up iron 
without hurt.” This would form an 
antacid paste, which, however, would 
not serve for the purposes of deception, 
as it would be abundantly visible. 

M. Panthot, in the Journal des Sca- 
vans for 1780, communicates to the 
Kditor what he calls the seeret of fire- 
eating. 

‘+ This secret was revealed by the ser- 
vant of Richardson, who was the first to 
exhibit, about three years ago, this won- 
derful experiment, which many ascribed to 
his dexterity only. 

** It consists merely in rubbing with 
pure spirit of sulphur the hands and other 
parts to be exposed to the fire. This spirit 
does not act, as commonly believed, m 
checking the activity of the fire, but it ren- 
ders the person on whom it is applied less 
susceptible of its action, because it burns 
and scorches the scarf-skin particularly, 
which it renders as hard as leather, so that, 
for the first or second time, the experiment 


18 not so well borne as afterwards, because, 


the more it is tried, the more the skin be- 
comes hard and callous, as happens to far- 
riers and blacksmiths, whose skins become 
so hard, by frequently handling hot iron, 
that they are often scen to carry it quite red 
jrom one anvil to another, without being 
burnt. However, if, after several repeti- 
tions of the experiment with this spirit of 
sulphur, the person washes with warm wa- 
ter or wine, the scorched epidermis is re- 
moved along with what is hardened, and he 
has no longer the same power of handling 
fire, until the same application has again 
scorched and hardened the skin.” 

** To this secret Richardson added some 
slight-of-hand, which could never be dis- 
covered, in respect to the live coals which 
he placed on his tongue, and on which he 
dressed a bit of meat, because he applied 
immediately next his tongue another very 
thin slice of veal, so that the coal, which 
was between two layers of meat, could not 
burn him at first, and was soon extinguish- 
ed by the moisture with which his mouth 
gradually filled.” 

‘* Richardson’s servant also confessed 
that the remedy might be strengthened by 
nuxing equal parts of spirit of sulphur, sal 
ammoniac, essence of rosemary, and onion- 
juice. With regard to the effect of the 
coals, wax, sulphur, and other substances 
which he swallowed so often, upon his sto- 
mach, it is certain that he would not long 
have had the trouble of making this exper 
ment upon substances so injurious to the sto~ 


mach, if he had not possessed a facility of 
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vomiting these caleined substances by the 
help of warm water and oil, which he took 
immediately after retiring from the com- 
pany.” 

In this place we may also quote one 
of the valuable secrets contained in 
Hocus Pocus, which has been one of 
the standard ornaments of book-stalls 
for half a century at least. We there 
learn, that, by using the following 
application, we may walk ona hot iron 
bar without any danger of burning or 
scalding : 

‘¢ Take half an ounce of camphire, dis- 
solve it in two ounces of aqua vite; add 
to it one of quicksilver, one ounce of liquid 
storax, Which is the droppings of myrrh, 
and hinders the camphire from firing; take 
also two ounces of hematitis, which isa red 
stone to be had at the druggists, and, when 
you buy it, let them beat it to powder in 
their great mortar, for, being very hard, 
it cannot well be beat in a small one; put 
this to the above-mentioned composition, 
and, when you intend to walk on the bar, 
anoint well your feet with it, and you may 
walk over without danger, or the least in- 
convenience.” 


Dr Sementini, after reflecting up- 
on the phenomena exhibited by Li- 
onetto, proceeded to try various means 
which he conceived might benumb 
the skin, and cover it with a sub- 
stance, which was a non-conductor 
of caloric ; and he was induced, by 
the sharp sensation excited by the 
vapour disengaged when the heat was 
applied to Lionetto’s incombustible 
skin, to try, in the first place, acids 
and the acidulous salts, and he found, 
that, by repeatedly rubbing one part 
of his body with dilute sulphurous a- 
cid, that his skin became gradually 
less sensible to the action of' caloric, 
and that he was at last able to pass 
a plate of red hot iron over it without 
injury. He afterwards ascertained, 
that dilute sulphuric, nitric, or mu- 
iatic acid, produced the same effect, 
though less quickly or certainly ; and, 
lastly, a saturated solution of burnt 
alum, repeatedly applied, was prefer- 
able to all other substances he had yet 
tried. By accident, howeyer, he made 
a further discovery. 


“* Wishing to examine if washing the al- 
most incombustible part would make it 
lose the quality it had acquired, I rubbed 
it with hard soap, washed and dried it with 
a cloth, and applied the game plate of red- 
hot iron. I then discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that the skin of that part not only 
preserved the same insensibility to the ac- 
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tion of red-hot iron, but had even become 
stronger than at first. I again rubbed the 
same part with soap without wiping it with 
the cloth, and passed over it the iron very 
red-hot, without feeling any painful sen- 
sation, or even having the hair burned. 
Remembering the crust which I observed 
on Lionetto’s tongue, I determined to rub 
mine with the same soap: in consequence 
of which it became equally insensible to 
the action of fire. I began with pieces of 
iron slightly heated, raising them gradual- 
ly till they were perfectly red-hot. I made 
a soft puste of soap, triturated in a mortar, 

nd water saturated with burnt alum, and, 
spreading this composition on my tongue, the 
experiment succeeded completely. Still more 
simple I found the process of first bathing 
the tongue with sulphurous acid, and after- 
wards rubbing it often with a piece of soap. 
The experiment succeeded still better if, af: 
ter bathing the tongue with this acid, I 
covered it with a thin stratum of sugar re- 
duced to impalpable powder, and rubbed 
it afterwards with the soap in the same 
manner. ‘The sugar in this case, likea 
mordant, made a greater quantity of soap 
attach to the tongue, and adhere more so- 
lidly.” 


Professor Sementini then goes on to 
shew that he could repeat, upon his 
own body, almost all Lionetto’s expe- 


riments, making allowances for the 


little tricks and deceptions with which 
they were accompanied. 

Whiether the acute professor disco- 
vered Senor Lionetto’s secret or not, 
I cannot presume to say, but I am al- 
most certain that the Signora Girar- 
delli does not make use of any such 
application, as there is not the slight- 
est vestige of any thing upon her 
tongue or skin, and no fumes rise from 
lier hair or skin on the application of 
heat; and I am still inclined to as- 
cribe the whole, with Dr Peyer, to 
the natural powers of the Sods, in- 
creased by repetition and habit, and 
a great dexterity in making the expe- 
riments, so as to reduce the heat ap- 
plied, or the qpemtity of the material 
employed, without its being observed. 
M. Dodart, more than a century ago, 
expressed the very same opinion. 
© What Mr Richardson does in pub- 
lic, is assuredly very surprising ; but, 
when we reflect on the properties of 
the substances he employs, and the 
dexterity with which he uses them, 
I believe that it will be thought that 
he can have no other secret than some 
natural power, increased by habit.” 
In confirmation of this rational view — 
of the subject, M. Dodart adduces a 
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number of facts, to which I shall add 
some discovered since. 

‘The natural power of the body to 
bear the transient application of heat, 
is much greater then is commonly 
supposed, Some undoubtedly Possess 
it more than others, and in all it may 
be greatly inerezsed by habit. Some 
persons eat their food scalding hot, 
and cooks think nothing of taking a 
piece of meat out of the boiling pot 
with the assistance of their hands. 
It is not unusual to put blazing 
brandy into the mouth in- eating 
mince pies, or in the game of snap 


dragon. Yo hold the flame of 


a match or condle enclosed in the 
mouth is a connnon schoolboy feat, 
and most people have had occasion to 
litt up live coals which have acciden- 
tally tailen, ‘The effect of habit in 
inereasipe the power, is every aay 
exemplificd in the impunity with 
which smiths carry heated iron ia 
their hands, and glass-blowers han- 
dle and bend softened glass. M. 
Dodart tells of a smith in Poland, 
who went along the whole length ofa 
red hot iron bar, leaping with both 
teet bare. Habit operates not only 
by blunting the sensibility, but also 
by rendering the cuticle thicker and 
more impervious to heat. 

I have never seenany of the common 
fire-eaters, but I understand that they 
make a practice of putting live coals 
in their mouth, and blowing out the 
tlanes,—of holding a heated bar of 
ron between their teeth, &e. &e. 
In performing these experiments, they 
are seid to practise a great deal of 
deception, and to be rather jugglers 
than real fire-eaters. Perhaps they 
are a little of both. At any rate, 
so tur as they actually resist the action 
of tire, they contirm the veracity of 
the Signore Girardelli. 

‘lo try her, however, by her own 
acts, I shall now state every circum- 
stance which bore the least appearance 
of deceit, together with such ascer- 
tained tacts as are calculated to give 
a rational explanation of the pheno- 
mena exhibited. For the suke of per- 
spicuity, her experiments may be 
classed, 

ist, Into those with agua fortis. 

2d, ‘These with boiling oil, and 
melted wax. 

3d, ‘Those with melted metal. 

4th, ‘Those with hot metals. 

Sth, Those with lighted candles, 


ed nothing but oi). It is necessary © 


Her seventh, eighth, and ninth ex- 
periments were performed with a, 
Jortis. Of these the public are not 


general good judges, for froin its effect. 
on some metals, they suppose it to 


possess a degree of active causticity jy 
regard to the body, which is by no 
means the case. Chemists and some 
artisans know well, that the y can 
touch agua fortis with impunity, and 
can even take into the mouth a cer- 
tain portion of it. Every thing de- 
pends upon its strength and the length 
of time of the application. The fist 
of agua fortis upon the skin, is 
to give it a yellow colour, and it will 
do this to a very great degree befor: 
it excites pain, or evinees any thing 
like a corrosive action. In the moutii 
agua jortis diluted so as to be borne, 
excites a very sour taste, and sets thi 
tecth on edge, and brings a great flow 
ot saliva into the mouth, and in ea 
stronger state discolours the tongue 
and lips, and wastes the teeth, betore 
it excites pain. These chemical ac- 
tions are not at all influenced by uv 
sensibility of the person, or by habit, 
and will inevitably take place if’ the 
agua fortis be applied of sufficient 
strength, and tora sufficient time, un- 
less its action be prevented by the ap- 
plication of an alkaline, oily, or resin- 
ous matter. ‘The strength of th 
agua fortis used by the Signora wa: 
only known by its producing orange 
fumes when applied to iron filings 
and to copper, but the teeth did not 
seem to have suffered from its fre- 
quent application, nor did it diseolour 
her skin, or cause any increased spit- 
ting. From these last circumstances, 
I should think it very weak, and it 
would be rendered still weaker by its 
acting on the copper. I find, that aqua 


fortis, which has more action upon cop- 


per than took place in her experiment, 
can be borne in the hand without «cs- 
colouring it, and taken into the mouth 
without any further injury than set- 
ting the tecth very much on edge, and 
causing increased spitting. I believe, 
theretore, that the whole miracle of 
these chemical experiments depends 
upon want of knowledge in the spec- 
tators. 

In the sixth experiment with the 
Florence oil, there was room for some 
deception. An ordinary Florence flask 
was produced containing oil certainly, 
but it is not se certain that it contain- 
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recollect that the boiling point of oil 
js 600° Fahrenheit, and that oil does 
not boil withoutdecomposition, that is, 
without being somewhat burnt or 
charred, and giving out fumes which 
have both smell and colour. But 
this was not the case in the Signora’s 
experiment. ‘The proofs given of the 
boiling of the oil were its bubbling up 
and coagulating the white of an egg. 
Now white of egg coagulates at 156° 
Fahrenheit, and if’ a smail quantity of 
water were put into the same pan along 
with the oil, the appearance of ebulli- 
tion would be produced at 212° Fahren- 
heit, or even less, from the absenceof all 
evaporation from the surface. Be that 
as it may, the temperature of the oil 
was allowed to be considerably reduced 
by carrying it round to prove to the 
audicnee that it was boiling, and by 
dropping into it the cold egg. Still, 
however, it must have been very warm, 
and there is no doubt that she put 
some of it into her mouth, and held 
it till it had time to cool. 

In experiment twelfth there certains 
ly was no actual deception. Impres- 
sions were taken with common seal- 
ing wax applied upon her tongue. It 
must, however, be remarked, that the 
quantity of wax used was not very 
great, and that wax willtakean impres- 
sion although not absolutely thuid. 
Nor must we be misled in estimating 
the effect of the wax in this instance 
by the pain excited by a drop of burn- 
ing wax falling upon the hand ; tor 
the wetness of the tongue prevents 
the wax from adhering to one spot, 
and cools its surtace of contact instant~ 
ly ; and in the experiment the wax 
was not dropt liquid upon the tongue, 
but rather torn by the seal from the 
end of the stick when merely soft. 

Mr Davenport made some very sin- 
gular observations on boiling tar, 
which he communicated to Dr ‘Thom- 
son, and are inserted in the 9th Vol. 
of the Annals of Philosophy. While 
looking at the process of tarring ropes 
in the King’s Socaned at Chatham, 
he asked the men if they had ever 
seen any one dip his hand into the 
boiling tar? One of them immediate- 
ly drew up his coat sleeve, and dip- 
ped his hand and wrist in, bringing 
out fluid tar, and pouring it off from 
his hand as from a ladle. The tar 
remained in complete contact with 
his skin, and he wi it off with 
tow. Being assured there was no dan- 

VOL Il. 
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ger in the experiment, Mr Davenport 
dipped in the entire length of his fore 
finger, and moved it about a short 
time before the heat became inconve- 
nient. He ascertained by the ther- 
mometer that the heat was 220°, but 
that it rose very slowly to that height. 
It is by this slowness ot conducting 
heat that Mr Davenport accounts for 
the absence of pain and injury to the 
skin, when a far less degree ot heat in 
other Wquids would produce serious 
scalds. He tound, tor exampte, that 
he could not bear the heat of water at 
140°, so long. as that ef tar at 20°, 
‘lo account tor the slow communica- 
tion of heat, le supposes that the drys 
looking and dry-teeiing tar vapour, 
which is evolved very abundantly, rae 
pidly carrying off the caloric in a lae 
tent state, intervenes between the tar 
and the skin, and prevents the imore 
rapid communication, and that when 
the hand is withdrawn, the rapidity 
with which this vapour is evolved, cools 
it iinmediately. ‘Lhe latter part of 
this explanation is very probable, the 
former [ doubt. I am inclined 
to think that the slow communica- 
tion of the heat is owing to the visci- 
dity of the fluid preventing any roe 
newal of the surface in immediate con 
tact with the skin; and as fluids are 
exceedingly bad conductors of heat, 
the surtace in contact with the skin is 
instantly cooled by the hand, and very 
slowly heated again. 

‘The same explanation may be given 
of Richardson's experiments with 
melted sulphur, pitch, and wax. Do« 
dart observed that he was able to hold 
his finger init for more than twoseconds, 
although his skin was very sensible. 

Such substances have still less effect 
when applied to a wet surface, such 
as the tongue, with which, in fact, 
owing to the moisture, they never 
come into direct contact, but are ime 
mediately congealed and cooled on 
the surface. M. 'Thoisnard assured 
M. Dodart that he had seen a lady 
at Orleans drop flaming sealing wax 
on her tongue, without seeming to 
suffer from it. I have not ventured 
so far, but I have applied melted 
sealing wax to my tongue, and taken 
the impression of a small seal, without 
suffering more than a very transient 
sensation of heat. 

Experiment thirteenth was exceed- 
ing doubtful. The husband held the 
ladle of melted lead for her, so that 
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the spectators did not distinctly see 
the points of her fingers enter into 
the icad, and it is very improbable 
that she lifted any of it with her fin- 
gers, if it continued fluid. It is not 
possible to litt quicksiiver in that way, 
and it the lead was so cold that a small 
portion could be congealed by the 
contact of her finger, it is probable 
that globules or bits of half congealed 
lead would have fallen back from them 
into the ladle; nothing resembling 
which was observed. 

But after all, although the melting 
point of lead is 600° Fahrenheit, it 
does not appear that there is any 
very great (ithculty in immersing the 
finger for amoment in melted lead. M. 
Dodart says, that plumbers will often 
plunge their hands in melted lead to get 
out picces of iron thrown in purposely. 
Mr illoch’s plumber informed him 
that any one might draw his finger 
through melted jead, and having in 
his hand a laddle full of melted solder, 
he instantly passed his tinger through 
it. He added, that it was necessary 
that the finger should be pertectly 
dry, if otherwise, the person might 
get what is called a thimble, 7. e. some 
of the inetal would stick to the finger, 
and give a severe burn. Mr Tilloch 
even learnt frem a gentleman, that he 
Saw un iron-founder skim melted iron 
with his hand, who said that he could 
ouly do it when the iren was boiling 
hot, it ot a lower heat it would burn 
him. ‘his last fact can only be ex- 
plained by the finger being surround- 
ed by a coating of vapour preventing 
the contact ot the iron, whereas, at 
the lower heat, a portion of the iron 
might be congealed by the contact of 
the cold hand, and give an iron thim- 
ble, which burns by its continued 
contact. 

k:xperiment thirteenth was the most 

‘Singular of this class, unless it was al- 
together a juggling trick. She pour- 
ed what seemed melted lead into her 
mouth, and after chewing produced 
out of her mouth a sinail piece of lead. 
The only doubts are, whether the li- 
quid metal poured into her mouth 
was really jead, and whether the piece 
ot metal she produced out of it was 
the same she poured in fluid. Also, 
of all the experiments which Mr 
‘Richardson pertormed, M. Dodart 
found that of swallowing melted glass 
the most difficult of explanation. M. 
Dodart thinks that it may be done by 


dexterously using a great quantity of 
saliva, and accustoming the parts to 
bear a great degree of heat. To me, this 
explanation seems inadequate, and if 
there be no deception in it, even ad- 
mitting the quantity to be very small, 
and that, by pouring it in a fine thread 
of some length through the air, it is as 
much cooled as is compatible with its 
fluidity, it furnishes the most remark- 
able proof of the degree of heat which 
the human body can sustain, without 
injury, for the contact is not momen- 
tary, but continued until the lead be 
considerably cooled. 

Some curious experiments made by 
Dr Spry of Plymouth, shew, however, 
that inelted lead is not always fatal, 
even when it reaches the stomach. 
When the Eddystone lighthouse was 
burnt down, one of the light-keepers, 
in attempting to throw a bucket of 
water upon the burning cupola, was 
covered with a torrent of melted lead, 
which burnt his face and shoulders 
severely. He also asserted that some 
of it had gone down his throat, but 
was not believed, as he was not very 
ill until the day before his death, 
which took place on the eleventh atter 
the accident. The body was opened 
by Dr Spry, who found a mass of lead 
in the stomach weighing seven ounces 
and a half. As the doctor performed 
the disscction without any profession- 
al witness, the accuracy of his state- 
ment was now called in question, and, 
in defence of his character, he poured 
melted lead in various quantities, 
over the throats of fowls and dogs, 
which survived several days, and were 
at last killed and dissected in the 
presence of Dr Huxham, to prove 
that the lead had actually reached the 
stomach. 

In experiment fourteenth there could 
be no deception. ‘The lead was con- 
siderable in quantity, and was Just 
congealed when she struck it repeat 
edly with the naked sole of her foot. 
The duration of the contact here, as 
in the case of the iron, was only mo- 
mentary, and it must be observed, 
that the lead was rapidly cooled by 
being poured out very thin, so as to 
expose one very large surface to the air 
and another to the stone. There 1s 4 
very simple experiment, which shews 
how rapidly heated bodies are cooled 
by contact with a good conductor of 
heat. If a muslin handkerchief, the 
finer the better, be drawn tight over 
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a metal watch, a red cinder, or even 
the red hot poker, may be laid upon 
the muslin without burning or scorch- 
ing it, even although the cinder be 
allowed to lie till it cool, or the watch 
become so hot that it cannot be held 
in the hand. 

In regard to the experiments with 
the red hot shovel, it may be re- 
marked, that the edge was very thin, 
and would theretore quickly lose 
its great heat ; that her husband, 
to prove that it was very hot, struck 
the edge intoa piece of dry wood, 
which it set on fire, and attracted the 
attention of the spectators, in experi- 
ents first and fourth, while the iron 
was cooling a little. Again, she drew 
only the very edge along her leg and 
arm, and it is barely possible that she 
was so dexterous as not to touch them, 
and she did not allow it to stop an in- 
stant on any spot. But admitting all 
this, the mass of the iron heated, and 
the degree of heat seem to have been 
sufficiently great to have scorched an 
ordinary person, if approached almost 
into contact with the skin for a very 
short time. 

In experiment second, in which she 
stamped on hot iron, there wasno doubt 
of the iron being very red, or of the 
reality of the contact ; but it was on- 
ly instantaneous. 

Experiment third was not very sa- 
tisfactory, for, whether froin accident 
or design, she touched her hair very 
slightly, and transiently, and only 
with the base or cooler part of ihe 
shovel. Indeed, daily experience 
shews that hair is singed and burnt 
by a very moderate heat. 

‘There could be no doubt of her 
touching the red hot iron with the sur- 
tace of her tongue in experiment fifth. 
But it is less dangerous to touch a 
heated solid with ‘a moistened surface. 
Hence, laundresses and many work- 
men try the heat of their tools by 
touching them with a wetted finger, 
and hence also it is, that courage —_ 
is required to enable any one to touch 
red hot iron with the tongue. 

One of Mr Tilloch’s correspondents 
informed him, that he had repeatedly 
seen a friend pass over his tongue, 
without any injury, a red hot poker, 
and on his assurance that no hurt 
would ensue, he ventured to repeat it 
himself, and found that it may be 
done with the utmost safety, the onl 
effect being a light taste in the mou 
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of carbonated hydrogen, and a very 
slight soreness for a short time. It 
is only necessary that the tongue be 
wet with saliva betore it is put out of 
the mouth, and that the poker be of 
course quickly passed over it. He 
explains it by supposing, that the sae 
liva is vaporised, and in fact prevents 
the iron from even actually touching 
the cuticle. A plumber also told Mr 
Tilloch, that he had often passed a 
piece of red hot iron over his tongue, 
and seen others do it without injury, 
but that it was necessary that the iron 
should be very red ; if only of a black 
heat, nearly but not red hot, it was 
sure to burn the tongue most severely. 
Mr ‘Villoch considers this curious fact 
as analogous to what takes place with 
a drop of water let full on a plate of red 
hot iron, which takesamuch longer time 
to evaporate than a similar drop let 
full on hot iron, which would hardly 
shine in the dark. Busbeck, the travel- 
ler, saw a ‘Turkish dervise roll about a 
viece of red hot iron several times in 
his mouth, and heard the saliva hiss 
as if it were quenched in water. 

It is easy to put small pieces of live 
coal into the mouth and champ them 
between the teeth; they are quickly 
cooled by the saliva, and prevented 
from resting in one place. ‘The burning 
sulphur which Richardson added ta 
render the experiment more frightful, 
in fact rendered it easier, by covering 
the red charcoal, which is much hotter 
than the burning sulphur. 

In experiment tenth and eleventh 
there could be no deception, and they 
indisputably demonstrated great insen- 
sibility to the painful sensation excited 
by heat. The candles used were com- 
mon moulded and wax candles, burning 
brightly, and so placed as to produce 
a very high temperature, at the dis~ 
tance at which their wicks were ap- 
plied to her arms and feet. I find 
that I can pass the flame of a very 
thick candle as slowly and as near my 
hand and arm as Signora Girardel- 
li. A great deal seems to depend 
upon moving the candle steadily, and 
not allowing it to rest any where. 
This is beautifully illustrated in the 
singeing of muslin, which, in the pro- 
cess of the manufacture, is drawn over 
a red hot cylinder to burn away the 
ooziness and loose threads. 

But while I have thus endeavoured 
to reduce the powers of this lady to 
their real value, still, with every de- 
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duction, the degree in which she is 
capable of resisting the impression of 
heat is altogether an object of rational 
curiosity. She ascribes it to a se- 
cret composition which she applies to 
such parts of her body as she wishes 
to protect, and even states, that its ef- 
fect gradually wears off in an hour or 
two. That she may apply something 
to her skin and mouth is possible, but 
nothing of the kind was visible dur- 
ing the exhibition, or when she was 
examined soon after it. No applica- 
tion whatever could have any direct 
effect in reducing her sense of pain 
from heat, unless in so far as it guard- 
ed her body from its direct influence, 
by preventing its passage, as a glove 
or very thick cuticle would do. It 
is only in the same way that any ap- 
plication could suspend or prevent the 
redness which is the invariable conse- 
quence of the stimulus of heat ap- 

lied to the surface. But the sensi- 
bility to the impression of heat may 
be very much modified by peculiari- 
ty of constitution and by habit, and 
this insensibility to the painful action 
of heat, the Signora must possess in a 
very great degree. Again, no appli- 
cation could diminish or destroy the 
chemical action of heat in scorching or 
charring the hair and skin, except byab- 
sorbing it, or preventing its passage. 
These effects, however, require a cer- 
tain mass of matter, although less of 
some kinds than of others. It seems 
entirely out of the question, in this 
instance, that any application should 
act asa mere non-conduetor of’ heat 
in producing the effects evinced, as 
heat is only rendered latent during 
the liquefaction of a solid, or the con- 
version of a solid or fluid into vapour. 
But in none of the experiments was 
there any vapour produced, nor an 
melting of a ‘cunieh on her skin, both 
of which would have been sufficiently 
visible, if they had existed at all. Be- 
sides, the Signora asserts, that she has 
remained in an oven while a leg of 
mutton was baked ; but she wil! scarce- 
ly pretend that she could apply her 
composition to the membrane lining 
the air-cells of’ her lungs. The pre- 
tence that she owes her powers to the 

ssession of a secret, I, therefore, 
ook upon as merely intended to satis- 
fy the minds of those persons who 
would otherwise consider her as an 
impostor. 

1 meant to have taken notice of 
Signora Girardelli’s proposal to res 
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main in an oven till a leg of mutton 
was baked, but I must defer what | 
have to say to another opportunity, as 
I tear I have already occupied too 
many of your pages. 


PERUVIAN MONSTER. 


Dancine bears and dancing dogs 
have long been exhibited, in country 
places, for the entertainment of the 
vulgar ; but, in our day, such shows 
seem to have risen in the scale of gene 
tility,—the dogs now performing their 
evolutions in splendid apartments in 
the principal streets of our capital, 
and a s/aved bear (under the catching 
name of ‘ Peruvian Monster’) ree 
ceiving Visitants in a commodious ca- 
ravan on the Earthen Mound! Of all 
quadrupeds, the Brown Bear has been 
subjected to the greatest cruelties in 
its confined or domesticated state, if 
it can be so called. But probably the 
poor Bruin, whose eyes have been put 
out, and who, with an iron ring passed 
through the cartilage of his nose, is 
cudgelled through the country by a 
vagrant showman, is less to be pitied 
than the miserable wretch which is 
penned up in a cage, and periodically 
subjected to the suds and the razor. 
Of this we are certain, that the latter 
exhibition savours as much of cruelty, 
and more readily excites disgust. We 
are not, indeed, quite sure about the 
propriety of permitting the exhibi- 
tion. We believe that inexperienced 
persons, observing how readily the a- 
nimal employs the fore-foot as a hand, 
and that this organ is furnished with 
five toes or fingers,—do not take time 
to observe the webs between the toes, 
or to remark that the largest finger 1s 
on the outside,—pass over even the 
shape of the snout, and much more 
the nictitating membrane of the eye, 
—and hastily conclude that the crea 
ture is something preternatural,—a 
conclusion to which, perhaps, (certain- 
ly very improperly,) they are invited 
by the mysterious language of the ex 
hibitor. We have heard that an eX- 
hibition of the same kind was last year 
attempted at Leeds, but that 
Mayor put it down. Being neither a 
naturalist nor a lawyer, the method 
he took was to order the animal to be 
shot ;—the vulgar were thus confirm 
ed in their absurd belief, and the 
worthy magistrate subjected himself 
to an action of damages. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto 
the Fourth. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 
London, Murray. 1818. 


We are clearly of opinion, that, 
notwithstanding all the praises which 
have been lavished upon Lord Byron's 
poctry by his contemporaries, the deep 
fecling of the power of his genius is 
reserved as a luxury for after ages ; 
and that, when the attention of man- 
kind ceases to be distracted by the 
conflicting claims of those rival poets 
who now, so honourably for the age, 
are contending for immortality, the 
works of Lord Byron will be perused 
with an admiration which those of 
no other living writer will be able to 
awaken. The truth is, that the 
poetry of this author is not only of a 
cast superior to most of that of which 
the present age has been so prolific, 
but is alsoof a species quite new and 
unexampled. In former times, a line 
that awakened any of the deeper feel- 
ings of cur fhature, and, in the calm 
of their closets, made mankind alive 
to those powerful sympathies which 
relate only to the more extraordinary 
events of life, was valued as a gem 
which gave interest and worth to the 
whole composition of which it form- 
eda part. It was retained in the me- 
mory, and enthusiastically repeated 
whenever the romantic and the ten- 
der happened to meet ; and that au- 
thor was supposed to have attained 
the highest felicity in his art who 
could adorn his pages by even a scan- 
ty portion of such “‘ pearls of price.” 
It has been reserved for Lord Byron 
to produce whole poems replete with 
sentiments of this nature. ‘Trained in 
the discipline of ardent passion, he 
has been able to look with a steady 
eye upon those terrible wonders of 
our common nature, of which other 
minds have only had some faint and 
occasional perceptions ; and, gifted at 
the same time with a courage and an 
openness, which led him fearlessly to 
attempt the task assigned him, he has 
trod in the highest sphere of his art, 
with a majesty and a glory which 
have eclipsed the splendours of all 
contemporary genius, | 


We are persuaded that the perusal 
of the fourth and last Canto of Childe 
Harold must awaken many interesting 
reflections in the minds of those who 
recollect the progress of the author’s 
mind, and can compare the varying 
tones of feeling by wt the different 
parts of that work are characterized. 
The fact is, that Lord Byron is, in 
one sense, of all poets perhaps that 
ever lived, the most complete and 
fearless egotist,—and his works have 
uniformly borne the exact impression 
of the feelings that prevailed in his 
heart at the moment of composition. 
When the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold appeared, we accordingly found 
them most profusely replenished with 
the indications of a mind that search- 
ed anxiously through life for some 
form of beauty of which it vainly 
hoped to discover the reality, and that 
dwelt upon the past as upon some 
celestial dream that had given place to 
substantial and hopeless misery. In 
his various works which appeared be- 
tween this period and the publication 
of the third canto of Childe Harold, 
the feelings of the author were evi« 
dently in some degree quieted,—and 
pathetic lamentations over the wrecks 
of antiquity, or gloomy delineations of 
love and crime, employed the powers 
of a mind which must ever feel its 
highest gratification in the indulgence 
of great and overpowering emotions. 
No reader can forget the terrible tone 
of anguish which broke forth in the 
magic sounds of the third canto,—nor 
will those who are best able to judge 
of what is exquisite in poetry ever be 
able to separate the recollection of the 
sublime description of an Alpine 
thunder-storm, from the idea of a 
mind that found a solace for its own 
mighty struggles in the tremendous 
uproar of the elements of Nature. We 
apprehend it will be equally clear to 
most readers, that the concluding canto, 
which is now before us, is character- 
ized by a tone decidedly more sub- 
dued ; and those who love the poet 
for his lay, will hail the symptoms 
which this volume discovers, as the 
harbingers of feelings infinitely more 
suitable to our nature, and honourable 
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to the author himself, than the utmost 
splendour which it is possible to asso- 
ciate with the dark or sceptical pro- 
pensities of our hearts. 

We by no means intend it to be be- 
lieved, trom any thing we have now 
said, that Lord Byron has entirely 
given up that powerful vein of pathe- 
tic description, or that terrible energy 
of indignant denunciation which 
every reader must have recognized as 
the peculiar characteristic of all his 
Lordship’s former writings. The feel- 
ings ofa haughty mind that has been 
once deeply wounded in its pride, 
or in its love, are not easily healed, 
though they may close for a season ; 
and perhaps no poet ever represented 
this instructive characteristic of our 
mysterious constitution with better 
etiect than Lord Byron himself, in 
the following stanzas : 

*¢ But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but wish fresh bitterness im- 
bued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which 
bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or 
spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which 
shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we 
are darkly bound ; 

* And how and why we know not, nor can 
trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the 
mind, 

But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efiace 

The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to 
view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—the changed—perchance the 
dead—anew, 

The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too 
many !—yet how few !” 

We find, accordingly, that in the 
eourse of this poem, amidst all the 
softened tone which it displays, there 
are occasional bursts of the same in- 
dignant spirit which has, on other oc- 
casions, so recklessly thrown itself in 
the face of mankind. We do not 
wish to quote the most remarkable of 
these ;—we mean the curse pronounced 
in the middle of the poem ; because 
powerful though it be, considered 
merely as a proof of the fearful ener« 


zy.of the author’s talents, it appears 

to us, like every thing else of the same 

kind which his works contain, much 

more worthy of being omitted thay 

inserted. We rather choose, there. 

fore, to present, in the first place, such 

extracts as evince the power of the 

author, without being associated with 

any of those terrible passions which 

degrade and ravage humanity. Our 

readers may take the following splen- 

did description of an autumnal sunset 

in Italy. 

‘** The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friul’s mountains; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through the azure air—an island of 
the blest ! 

* A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o'er hali the lovely heaven ; but 
still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and re- 
mains 

Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Wheetian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 

Nature reclaim d her order :—gently flows 

‘The dceep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
mistil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass‘d 
witin it plows, 

« Pill’d with the face of heaven, which, 
from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change; a paler shadow 
strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting 
day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, tul—’tis gone—and 
al] is gray.” 


The following lines, intended to 
communicate the poet’s admiration of 
the author of the “ Jerusalem,” ap- 
pear to us to conclude with one of the 
finest bursts of generous indignation 
that has ever been expressed. 


“© And Tasso is their glory ané their shame. 

Hark to his strain! and then survey his 
cell ! 

And see how dearly earn’d Torquatos 
fame, 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell: 

The miserable despot could not quell 
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The insulted mind he sought to quench, 
and Liend 

With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 

Where he had plung’d it. Glory without 
end 

Scatter’d the clouds away.” 

«© Qh. victor unsurpass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions; but 
how long 

The tide of generations shail roll on, 

And not the wholé combin’d and countless 
throng 

Compose a mind like thine ? though all in 
one 

Condens’ their scatter’d rays, they would 
not form a sun.” 


Perhaps, however, there is nO pas- 
gage in this peem more truly expres- 
sive of that quality of our author's 
genius, which we are now illustrating, 
than the following description of the 
earthquake which occured unheeded 
while the armics ot Rome and Car- 
thage were engaged in the memorable 
battle of ‘Thrasimene. 


T roam 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the 
shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoln to rivers with their 
gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions 
scatter’d o’er, 

** Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds: 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion 
blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who 
lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring 
nations meet ! 

‘** The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, 
and the birds 

— in the clouds for refuge and with- 


From their down-toppling nests; and bel- 
lowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s 
dread hath no words.” 


The description of the present state 
of Thrasimene and Clitumaus, which 


immediately follows, might be given 
as a beautiful specimen of the more 
softened tone which we have already 
noticed as, In some measure, distin= 
guishing this canto from the preced- 
ing one ; but we can only afford room 
for a single stanza. 


But thou, Clitumnus! in ‘thy sweetest 
wave 

Of the most living crystal that was e’er 

‘The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and 
lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou 
dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white 
steer 

Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And mest serene of aspect, and most clear; 

Surely that stream was unprotaned by 
slaughters— 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest 
daughters 


It is not merely, however, in the 
description of theimore terrible feelings 
of the human heart, or of the softer 
scenes ot external nature, that this 
author excels. ‘There are, in the vo- 
lume before us, many passages which 
shew that Lord Byron is gifted with 
the most enviable syinpathy with the 
beautiful and the aifecting in moral 
nature ; and, perhaps, no words could 
have more feelingly expressed this 
sympathy, than the following, which 
commemorate the filial piety of that 
Roman daughter who sustained her 
father’s life by the milk of her own 
breast. 


“ There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear 
light 

What do [I gaze on? Nothing: Look a- 
gain ! 

Two forms are slowly shadowed on my 
sight— 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not so; I see them full and plain— 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 

The blood 1s nectar ;—but what doth she 
there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosons 
white and bare ? 


‘** Full swells the deep pure fountain of 
young life, 
Where on the heart and from the heart we 
took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the 
wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its 
nook 
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She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— 

What may the fruit be yet ?—I know not 
—Cain was Eve’s. . 

«< But here youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of his own gift :—it is her sire | 

To whom she renders back the debt of 
blood 

Born with her birth. No; he shall not 
expire 

a in those warm and lovely veins the 

re 

Of health and holy feeling can provide 

Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream 
rises higher 

Than Egypt’s river:—from that gentle 
side 

Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven’s 
realm holds no such tide. 


« The starry fable of the milky way 

Has not thy story's purity ; it is 

A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 

Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 

Where sparkle distant worlds :—Oh, ho- 
liest nurse ! 

Wo drop of that clear stream its way shall 
miss 

To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 

With life, as our freed souls rejoin the 
universe.” 


We apprehend that the following 
stanzas, relating to that most melan- 
choly event which lately overwhelm- 
ed the inhabitants of this island in 
sadness, may be regarded as another 
instance of the same kind. It was 
indeed to Lord Byron that we looked 
for words adequate to express the 
feeling that has since oppressed the 
heart of every native of this country. 
We well knew that he alone had the 
power of mapesing forth those se- 
cret griefs which the ordinary lan- 


- guage of man is not capable of expres- 


sing ; and as we have not till now 
seen any thing worthy of the occasion, 
it is with infinite satisfaction that we 
find this memorial of our common 
emotions embodied in a work which 
we have no doubt will be read with 
delight as long as the language in 
which it is written exists. 
Hark! forth from the abyss a voice pro- 
ceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bieeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the 
rending ground, 


‘Seems i 
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An » but lovely, with maternal grief 

She clasps a babe, to whom her ed 
yields no relief. 

se ma of chiefs and monarchs, where art 

ou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead? 

Cont not the grave forget thee, and lay 
ow 

Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

ight, while thy heart still 

smother a moment, o’er thy boy, 

ea ush’d that for ever: wi 

thee fled — 

The present happiness and promised joy 

Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it 
seem’d to cloy. 


bring forth in safety.—Can it 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep 
for thee, 

And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease 
to hoard 

Her oe griefs for ONE; for she had 

ur’ 

Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 

Beheld her Iris.——Thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort—vainly wert thou 
wed ! 

The husband of a year! the father of the 
dead ! 

*¢ Of sackcloth was thy wedding-garment 
made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is 
laid 

The love of millions ! How we did entrust 

Futurity to her! and, though it must 

Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’t 

Our children should obey her child, and 


bless’d 

Her and her hoped-for seed, whose pro- 
mise seem’d 

Like stars to shepherds’ eyes :-—’twas but 
a meteor beam’d. 

* Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps 
well: 

The fickle reek of popular breath, the 
tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 


Which from the birth of monarchy hath 


fate 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and 
hath flung , 

Against their blind omnipotence a weight 

Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
soon or late,— 

‘‘ These might have been her destiny; 


but no, : 
Our hearts deny it; and so young, 8° fait, 
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Its knell in princely ears, till the 
e strange 


Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now 


there ! 

How many ties did that stern moment 
tear ! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s 
breast 


Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and 
opprest 

The land which loved thee so that none 
could love thee best.”’ 


The poem is concluded with some- 
thing like an acknowledgment, on the 
part of the author, that he considers 
this last canto as not quite equal to 
those which have preceded it. We 
have already said that there is not the 
same quantity of terrible or morbid 
emotion in this part, as in its fellows, 
and we have hinted that we believe 
this to have chiefly proceeded from 
the more happy state of the author’s 
mind, of which also “ Beppo,” now 
opeuly acknowledged as his, affords a 
very extraordinary evidence. At the 
same time it ought not to be forgot- 
ien, that this poem is suited to the 
scenery which it is employed in de- 
scribing,—and that, as in painting the 
iallen fortunes of Greece, he has ex- 
ecuted his task with a spirit worthy 
of him who sung 
‘* Cold is the heart, fair Greece, that looks 

on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they 
loved,” 


his present work, in its general tone, 

is more conformable to the immpres- 

sions conveyed by that land— 

** Which was the mightiest in its old com- 
mand, 

And is the loveliest, and must ever be 

The master-mould of ,Nature’s heavenly 
hand, 

Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 

The beautiful, the brave—the lords of 
earth and sea, 


‘* The commonwealth of kings, the men of 
Rome ! 

And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the 
home 

Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desart, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot 
be defaced.” 

_ We have not stopped to point out 
particularly the faults of this work,— 
partly because it is the privilege of 
transcendant genius to mock the “‘car- 
You Il. 
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ping of the critic’s toil,”—and partly 
ause the extraordinary popularity 
of Lord Byron’s poetry has rendered 
every reader acquainted with his pe- 
culiarities and defects. Yet it is not 
proper that great transgressions should 
ever be completely hidden by their 
accompaniments,—and we may there- 
fore remind our readers, that, in this, 
as in all the previous works of the 
same author, sles will have to make 
a large allowance for the obtrusive 
egotism, which has yet had the ad- 
vantage of concentrating our sympa- 
thies upon a real character, rather 
than upon a mere creature of fancy ;~— 
for that bitter scorn of the whole hu- 
man race, which has yet given a kind 
of Satanic grandeur to the author’s 
courage ;—for those gloomy views of 
the destinies of our nature, which 
have only been rendered tolerable by 
the evidence afforded of their own 
falsity in the sublime talent which 
their description has developed ; and 
lastly, for much occasional harshness in 
the structure of the verse, and in the 
present work, particularly, for a too 
trequent straggling of one stanza into 
one or more which follow it. With 
all these defects, however,—and had 
they occurred in the case of any other 
will they would have sunk his work 
** down to the centre,” —we have yet 
hailed the accomplishment of this 
poem with a feeling in no ordinary de- 
gree resembling that with which we 
imagine the author himself must have 
been impressed at its close ;—and a- 
midst the many works of doubtful 
destiny, though of high talent, which 
are daily appearing, we have learned 
from this performance what is that 
singular feeling with which we natu- 
rally contemplate the completion of a 
work, which, by the infallible signs 
that every eye can read, is plainly de- 
stined to live for ever. 


Northanger Abbey: and Persuasion, 
By the Author of Pride and Preju- 
dice, Mansfield Park, &c.; witha 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
4 vols. London, Murray, 1818. 


WE are happy to receive two other 
novels from the pen of this amiable 
and agreeable authoress, though our 
satisfaction is much alloyed, from the 
feeling, that they must be the iast. 
We have always regarded her works 
as possessing a to public 
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estimation than perhaps they have yet 
attained. They have fallen, indeed, 
upon an age ehoae taste can only be 
gratified with the highest seasoned 
tood. This, as we have already 
hinted,* may be partly owing to 
the wottderful realities which it has 
been our lot to witness. We have 
been spoiled for the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of common interests, and no- 
thing now will satisfy us in fiction, 
ahy more than in real life, but grand 
movements and striking characters. 
A singular union has, accordingly, 
been attempted between history and 
»0etry. The periods of great events 
ave been seized on as a ground work 
for the display of powerful or fantastic 
characters ; correct and instructive pic- 
tures of national peculiarities have been 
exhibited ; and even in those fictions 
which are altogether wild and mon- 
strous, some insight has been given 
into the passions and theories which 
have convulsed and bewildered this 
our ‘ age of Reason.” In the poetry 


of Mr Scott and Lord Byrcn, in the 


novels of Miss Edgeworth, Mr God- 
win, and the author of Waverley, we 
see exemplified in different forms 
this influence of the spirit of the 
times,—the prevailing love of histo- 
rical, and at the same time romantic 
incident, — dark high-wrought 
passions,—the delineations, chiefly of 
national character,—the pursuit of 
some substance, in short, yet of an 
existence more fanciful often than ab- 
solute fiction,—the dislike of a cloud, 
yet the form which is embraced, no- 
thing short of a Juno. In this raised 
state of our imaginations, we cannot, 
it may be supposed, all at once descend 
to the simple representations of com- 
mon life, to incidents which have no 
truth, except that of universal nature, 
and have nothing of fiction except in 
not having really happened,—yet the 
time, probably, will return, when we 
shall take a more permanent delight 
in those familiar cabinet pictures, 
than even in the great historical pieces 
ef our more eminent modern masters ; 
when our. sons and daughters will 
deign once more to laugh over the 
Partridges and the Trullibers, and to 
weep over the Clementines and Cla- 
rissas of past times, as we have some 
distant recollection of having been 


See Review of Frankenstein’ in oar 
March Number. 


[May 
able to do ourselves, before we were 
so entirely en with the Napo- 
leons of real life, or the Corsairs of 
poetry ; and while we could enjoy a 
work that was all written in pure 
English, without ever dreaming lie 
great would be the embellishment to 
have at least one half of it in the dia- 
lect of Scotland or of Ireland. 

When this period arrives, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the de- 
lighttul writer of the works now be- 
fore us, will be one of the most popu- 
lar of English novelists, and if, in- 
deed, we could point out the indivi- 
dual who, within a certain limited 
range, has attained the highest per- 
fection of the art of novel writing, we 
should have little scruple in fixing 
upon her. She has confined herself, 
no doubt, to a narrow walk. She 
never operates among deep interests, 
uncommon characters, or vehement 
passions. The singular merit of her 
writings is, that we could conceive, 
without the slightest strain of imagi- 
nation, any one of her fictions to be 
realized in any town or village in 
England, (for it is only English 
manners that she paints,) that we 
think we are reading the history of 
people whom we have seen thou- 
sands of times, and that with all 
this perfect commonness, both of 
incident and character, perhaps not 
one of her characters is to be found in 
any other book, pourtrayed at least in 
so lively and interesting a manner. 
She has much observation,—mych 
tine sense,—much delicate humour,— 
many pathetic touches,—and through- 
out all her works, a most charitable 
view of human nature, and a tone of 
gentleness and purity that are almost 
unequalled. It is unnecessary to give a 
particular account of the stories here 
presented to us. They have quite 
the same kind of merit with the pre- 
ceding works of their author. As 
stories they are nothing in themselves, 
though beautiful and simple in their 
combination with the characters. The 
first is the more lively, and the 
the more pathetic ; but such is the 
facility and the seemingly exhaustless 
invention of this lady, that, we thi 
like a complete mistress of a musical 
instrument, she could have on in 
the saine strain for ever, her hap- 
py talent of seeing something to inte- 
rest in the most common scenes Of life, 
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out a field to work upon. But death 
has deprived us of this most fascinating 
companion, and the few 
pages which contain a sketch of her 
life, almost come upon us like the 
melancholy invitation to the funeral 
of one whom we had long known and 
loved. 

She was the daughter of a clergy- 
man of the name of Austen, “ a 
scholar and a ripe one,” whose care 
of her education was soon rewarded 
by the early promise which she dis- 
played. It was not, however, till 
after his death that she published 
any of her works; “ for though in 
composition she was equally rapid and 
correct, yet an invincible distrust of 
her own judgment induced her to 
withhold her writings from the pub- 
lic till time and many perusals had sa- 
tisfied her that the A sien of recent 
composition was dissolved.” She lived 
a quiet and retired life with her mo- 
ther and sister, in the neighbourhood 
ot Southampton, when early in 1816 
she was attacked by the disease which 
carried her off. It was a decline, at 
first deceitfully slow, and which her 
natural good constitution and regular 
habits, had given little room to dread. 
** She supported all the varying pain, 
irksomeness and tedium attendant 
on decaying nature, with more than 
resignation,—with a truly elastic 
cheerfulness. She retained her fa- 
culties, her memory, her fancy, her 
temper, and her affections warm, 
clear, and unimpaired to the last. 
Neither her love of God nor of her 
fellow creatures flagged for a mo- 
ment.” ‘The following passages from 
a letter written a few weeks before 
her death, are the best representation 
of her happy state of mind. “ My at- 
tendant is encouraging, and talks of 
making me quite well. I live chiefl 
on the sofa, but am allowed to wal 
from one room to another. I have 
been out once in a sedan chair, and 
am to repeat it, and be promoted to a 


wheel chair as the weather serves. On. 


this subject I will only say further, 
that my dearest sister, my tender, 
watchful, indefatigable nurse, has not 
been made ill by her exertions. As to 
what I owe to her, and to the anxious 
affection of all my beloved family on 
this occasion, I can only cry over it, 
and pray to God to bless them more 
and more,” She then turns off in her 
lively way-to another subject. “ You 
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will find Captain ———= a very re- 
spectable, well meaning man, without 
much manners,—his wife and sister 
all good humour and obligingness, 
and, I hope, (siuce the fashion allows 
it,) with rather longer petticoats than 
last year.” 

Such was this admirable person, the 
character of whose lite fully corre- 
sponds with that of her writings. 

here is the same good sense, happi- 
ness, and purity in both. Yet they 
will appear very defective to that 
class of readers who are constantly 
hunting after the broad display of re- 
ligious sentiments and opinions. It 
has been left for this age to discover 
that Mr Addison himself was scarcely 
a Christian: but we are very certain, 
that neither the temper of his writ- 
ings, nor even that of Miss Austen's, 
(novels as they are, and filled with 
accounts of balls and plays, and such 
abominations,) could well have been 
formed without a deep feeling of the 
spirit of Christianity. 


Report for the Directors of the Town's 
Hospital of Glasgow, on the ma- 
nagement of the City Poor, the sup- 
pression of Mendicity, and the prin- 
ciples of the Plan for the New Hose 
pital. Glasgow, 1818. 


Tuts Report is the work of Mr 
Ewing, a merchant in Glasgow, chair- 
man of a Committee ‘* appointed to 
consider and report on the most ap- 
proved plan, size, regulations and 
constitution for the New Town’s Hos- 
pital,” the old one having become in- 
commodious and insufficient. It is 
now printed for the consideration of 
the Directors, and of all who are in- 
terested in this important subject. Jn 
the remit to the Committee, their at- 
tention was directed to “‘ the past and 
present state of the mode adopted for 
supplying the necessities of the poor ; 
a penperntiee view of the system of 
providing for them in the hospital, 
and in their own houses ; the expe- 
diency of obliging the able poor to 
work for their own subsistence ; and 
the most efficient method of suppress 
ing mendicity, and preventing the in- 
crease of pauperism.” ‘The Report ac- 
cordingly embraces all these points, 
and contains, b-sides, much useful in- 
formation about poor-laws and poor- 


rates generally, as well as regarding 
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the management of the poor of Glas- 


w. 

In this city, it appears that the plan 
of providing for the poor by voluntary 
contributions, placed under the admi- 
nistration of the kirk-sessions, which 
has been of late so warmly recom- 
mended by one of their ministers as 
the best means of superseding assess- 
ments, has not only been tried and 
found ineffectual, as in other populous 
parishes, but that the first resort to 
assessment, or at least the progressive 
increase of its amount, has_ been oc- 
casioned by the experienced inefficacy 
of the purely charitable system. Since 
1731, when legal assessments seem 
first to have been found necessary, the 
funds of the hospital tor which they 
were imposed, have been kept distinct 
from those of the sessions, derived 
from collections at the church doors, 
fees for proclamation of marriages and 
donationsat funerals; but, though “ in 
most cases the directors of the hospital 
have been merely the executive au« 
thority, attending to the recommenda- 
tion for enrolment, which chiefly pro- 
ceeded from the ministers and elders,” 
the balance between charity and as- 
sessment, instead of being in favour of 
the former, has been so much against 
it, that for some time an annual al- 
lowance of L. 1500 has been made to 
the General Session from the funds of 
the hospital, over and above the charge 
of-all the most expensive cases trans- 
ferred to it by the ministers and elders. 
The highest allowance made by the 
session is 4s. 6d, per month, but the 
average rate only 9d. per week. This 
seems all that charity and L. 1500 
more can do for the peor, who, if this 
be insufficient, are then recommend- 
ed to the Committee of the hospital, 
from whom the pauper obtains, if 
an out-pensioner, from L.2 to L.8 
yearly, or a corresponding allowance 
of meal. 

It will no doubt be said, that the 
hospital. and the assessments for its 
support have not only increased the 
number of paupers, but diminished the 
charitable funds of the kirk-session; 
that in fact this establishment has 
gradually, in the shape of a compulso- 

tax, withdrawn from the charitable 

e means or the inclination of 
contributing to the funds of the 
kirk-sessions by voluntary donations. 
But, as the kirk-sessions 
in a great measure, the control of 
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both funds, would it not be more 
consistent with truth and experience 
to admit, that it has become necessary 
to increase the funds of the one de- 
partment in proportion as the funds 
of the other have fallen off, or at least 
failed to oa pace with demands up. 
on it, which are sanctioned by the 
very adininistrators of the charitable 
department? Both these plans have 
been in operation simultaneously for 
many years, so that their comparative 
efficiency may be estimated. ‘The one 
affords hardly a fourth of a bare sub- 
sistence, while the other still yields so 
little as to afford no conceivable en- 
couragement to idleness, at least in 
the case of the out-pensioners. But, 
if the aggregate of pauperism is not 
increased by means of the hospital, 
there is just the same inducement to 
enlarge the funds of the charitable 
branch as if no hospital existed ; be- 
cause, in that case, the amount of the 
assessment would be proportionally 
reduced. The true reason, however, 
for the actual state of things, seems to 
be, that the legal assessment reaches 
those who, on ordinary occasions, are 
deat’ to the unobtrusive claims of po- 
verty. 

The only very plausible objection 
to this sort of presumptive evidence 
would subject the administrators of 
the charitable branch to charges of 
rashness or indolence. Of the latter 
charge it would appear, from the Re- 
port, that they are not altogether in- 
nocent, but certainly not more guilty 
than other men in similar circum- 
stances may always be expected to be. 
The requisite investigation into the case 
of the paupers of a populous parish 
is not to be expected from elders, and 
it is scarcely reasonable to require it of 
them. “ It is now,” says Mr Ewing, 
‘‘ above thirty years since this scru- 
tiny was made, and the generation 
then on the lists has consequently 
passed away.” A system which re- 
quires, for its success, extraordinary 
efforts of benevolence from a few in- 
dividuals, can never be anent. 
The ardour of youth and inexperience, 
even the ambition to be distinguish- 
ed, gradually sink under the toils 
and cares of business, or are damped 
«be selfishness and apathy of those 
who, with the same means and oppor- 
tunitics, care for none of those things. 

If helpless infancy, the infirm in 
body or mind by nature, accident, 
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disease,—the hoary head bending o- 
ver its staff,—the emaciated form tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave, are 
not to be left to perish,—and, in every 
Christian country wherever there is 
a dense population, these have been 
protected and relieved either by na- 
tional or municipal institutions,—the 
only equitable and effective provision 
for them must be of a compulsory 
character, affecting alike the selfish 
and the generous, according to their 
means. ‘The claims of those untor- 
tunates ought to be held not less le- 
gitimate and sacred than the right of 
property itself. Charity will still tind 
a field ample enough in the distress 
arising out of the great and sudden 
fluctuations in the demand for labour, 
which occur so frequently in this ma- 
nufacturing and commercial country, 
and in mitigating the numerous ills 
that flesh is heir to, for which no laws 
can provide a remedy. 

It is honourable to the mercantile 
profession to have one who thinks so 
justly, and writes so well, as Mr Ew- 
ing, among its members ; and upon a 
subjeet about which more than one 
wild speculation has lately issued from 
the same quarter. The extent of his 
research, great as it is, is not more con- 
spicuous than the soundness of his re- 
flections ; and he combines, in no com- 
mon degree, a capacity for enlarged 
views, with a habit of attention to 
detail. His Report ought to find a 
place in the library beside the work 
of Sir F. M. Eden. 


Llewellen, or the Vale of Phlinlim- 
mon; a Novel. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 
Macredie and Co. 1818. 


Li.eweL.en bids fair, we think, to 
be a general favourite. It is sketched 
with a rapid, but a powerful hand ; 
and, though in. many places it betrays 
negligence and haste, the general ef- 
fect of the piece is imposing, and few 
works have ¢ome lately under our 
cognizance, which combine so many 
claims to poe Thegroupof cha- 
racters, though not numerous, is abun- 
dantly varied, and they are sometimes 
strongly and happily contrasted. In 
the conception of these characters, the 
author has dispiayed originality and 
ingenuity; and though they run 
through the whole range of the moral 
scale, from nearly the highest excel- 


lence to the deepest depravity, so dis- 


past SOrrows. 
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tinctly are their varieties marked, and 
so skilfully are the peculiarities of 
each preserved, that Fo never oc- 
curs the slightest blending or confu- 
sion :—~each thinks, speaks, and acts, 
exactly as might have been anticipate 
ed trom such characters placed in such 
circumstances. ‘The incidents are in 
general interesting,—sufliciently ro- 
mantic to gratify our love of the mar- 
vellous, yet never so improbable as to 
startle our judgment. ‘They are in- 
terwoven, too, with so much art, that 
the reader’s curiosity is never allowed 
to flag ; the torture to which his feel- 
ings are for a while exposed by the 
successful machinations of villany, 
is wer compensated by the happi- 
ness, which, according to strict poeti- 
cal retribution, the author awards to 
the leading and most virtuous person- 
ages, and which is rendered the more 
exquisite by the remembrance of their 
To say that the ten- 
dency of the work is strictly virtuous, 
is praise of so ordinary a kind, and so 
easily attainable, that we advert to it 
only for the purpose of remarking the 
uniform good sense and judginent 
which characterize the moral and re- 

ligious sentiments of the author, and 

the address with which the gravest 

lessons are conveyed, without ever a- 

lanming or fatiguing the reader with 

a formal lecture or exhortation. 

Our limits do not permit us to at~ 
tcmpt even an outline of the story. 
Suftice it, theretore, to say, that the 
leading characters are Llewellen, the 
hero ot the piece ;—Clara, the heroine, 
between whom and Llewellen an ar- 
dent mutual attachment is tormed, in 
consequence of an accidental and ro- 
mantic interview ;—Colonel Llewellen 
(the father of our hero) who in youth 
had been violently enamoured of a 
young lady of high rank in Sicily, 

ut, his suit being rejected, had forci- 
bly carried her off to England and 
married her, after being accessory to 
the murder ef her favoured lover ;— 
Captain Byron, alias Alphonso De 
Mountford, the only brother of this 
unfortunate lady, by whose instiga- 
tion and assistance Colonel Llewellen 
had forced her from her native shore, 
and by whose hand her lover had fal- 
len, ;—Matilda, the sister of young 
Llewellen,. who concealed under a 
lovely form and the most winning 
manners, a selfish, intriguing, and un- 
principled heart ; and, who being de- 
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pendent on her brother, was determined 
by every means to prevent his union 
with Clara, who was supposed to be 
without fortune,—while these selfish 
tears were still farther aggravated by 
an ungovernable passion which she 
head conee:ved for Captain Byron, 
of whose ay she was not 
aware, and whose avowed indiffer- 
ence to the sex was only to be over- 
come by addressing his avarice ;—Isa- 
bella, the cousin of Clara, a spright- 
ly, heedless, but well-principled girl, 
who was the sharer in many of Clara’s 
sorrows, and at last her companion in 
joy ;—Caroline, an Argyllshire beauty, 
and a rich heiress, who, by the in- 
trigues of Matilda, is married to Lle- 
wellen; but, dissatisfied by the cold 
attentions which a sense of duty alone 
inclines him to pay to her, while his 
heart is fixed on another, and, hav- 
ing learned how the mutual love of 
her husband and Clara had been 
thwarted by the arts of Matilda, she 
forms the wild but generous resolu- 
tion of voluntarily separating from her 
husband, to whose happiness she ima- 
gined herseli’ the only obstruction, 
and dies some time after in a con- 
vent in Normandy: Nor must we 
forget Miss Macgruther, the maid- 
en aunt of Isabella, who, dragged at a 
late period of life into fashionable 
society, is constantly regretting her 
tormer importance and retirement in 
the island of Muck, and whose insu- 
perable habits of rusticity afford a 
whimsical foil to the general elegance 
amidst which she is placed, while her 

evishness, induced partly by the vio- 
ent up-rooting of all her former as- 
sociations, and partly by her tetal 
dependence on a brutish brother, con- 
trasts finely with the native kindliness, 
and the unsophisticated benevolence 
of her heart. 

Such are the most important of 
the elements out of which our au- 
thor has framed this agreeable tale. 
The narrative is easy and unaffect- 


‘ ed; but candour obliges us to ad- 


vert to some defects in the style, 
which, as they seem to have originated 
merely in inattention, may, of course, 
be easily corrected. ‘The structure of 
the sentences is, in several instances, 
so slovenly, that the meaning can be 


guessed only by the tenor of the story, 


and by no reference to any mati- 


cal rules. Thus, “ Clara did not in -thusiasm ; and to ev 


speaks of which we listen with inte- 


any way allude to her meeting with 
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the Colonel, and, soon after her ar- 
rival at home, she retired to the sick 
chamber, where, by the most endearing 
attentions to alleviate the sufferings 
of Henry, &c. we shall leave her,” &. 
The use of pronouns, and especial- 
ly of the relative, seems particularly 
to have perplexed our author. Where- 
ever the relative is disjoined by an 
intervening phrase from the verb on 
which it depends, it is almost inva- 
riably put in a wrong case. Thus, 
** Ah, my Caroline, there is but one 
in this wide world wkom, I believe, 
loves you more fervently than I do,” 
&e. ‘* She again took her seat at the 
side of Mrs Macgruther, who she 
seemed to regard with unfeigned com- 
passion.” Similar carelessness occurs 
in the construction of conjunctions, 
and other parts of speech. One in- 
stance shall sufiice. He determined, 
therefore, that, since happiness was 
beyond his reach in a quarter to which 
his heart had so fondly pointed, not 
zo add the pang of guilt to his mind,” 
&e. It may be thought fastidious to 
indulge in these grammatical animad- 
versions on a work of whose merits 
we have spoken so highly. But the 
faults to which we have adverted are 
too glaring to be overlooked ; and it 
may be regarded as no small proot of 
the excellence of this novel, in other 
respects, that, in spite of these repeat- 
ed violations of the plainest rules of 
good writing, we are never inclined to 
throw it aside in disgust, but read it 
with increasing interest to the end. 


Poems, by William Cowper. To which 
is prefixed, a Memoir of the Au- 
thor, and Critical Notes on his 
Principal Poems, written expressly 
for this Edition. 24mo. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1818. 


So ardent and insatiable is human 
curiosity, that the writer who does 
not gratify it by imparting new infor- 
mation, must rest his hopes of popu- 
larity on his power of throwing an air 
of novelty over even familiar subjects, 
by the glow of his eloquence, the sa- 
gacity of his reflections, or the splen- 
dour of *lris imagery. Yet there are 
subjects, as there are characters, of 
which we can never hear too much ; 
on which the heart dwells with a kind 
of holy reverence and affectionate en- 
tongue that 
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rest, though we can expect little more 
than sympathy with our own feelings, 
er a sanction to our own partialities. 
It was in such a disposition that we 
opened these memoirs of our favourite 
bard ; and it is on our reliance on the 
universality of such a disposition a- 
mong the lovers of English poetry, 
that we recommend them to general 
perusal. We cannot say that they 
add much, nor, indeed, was it possible 
that they should, to what we tormer- 
ly knew of Cowper's history. But 
the kindred warmth with which the 
biographer enters into all the feelings 
ot his author,—the animation of his 
style, kindling not unfrequently into 
poetical fervour,—and the good sense 
and acuteness that characterize his ob- 
servations, cannot fail to render hisnar- 
rative highly acceptable to the admir- 
ers of this amiable and eminent poet. 

We know not, indeed, a subject 
in biography so interesting in every 
point of view as the life of Cow- 
per. Alike distinguished by his ge- 
nius, his virtues, and his sufferings, 
it seemed as if nature intended to ex- 
emplity in him the most exquisite 
and delicate mechanism of the human 
mind, with all its advantages and all 
its evils,—the excess of that fine sen- 
sibility which constitutes the poetic 
temperament,—capable of the noblest 
cfforts,—susceptible of almost heaven- 
ly delight,—yet ever exposed from 
the shock of ruder spirits, or the over- 
straining of its own powers, to a de- 
rangement which deprives it of all its 
energy, and of all its sensibility, ex- 
cept to misery alone. 

Never did any life afford a more 
striking comment on the wisdom of the 
poet's advice to limit our wishes to the 
enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound 

y; oron the solemn question dictat- 

ed by still higher wisdom, ‘* Who 
knows what is good for man in this 
life?” In contemplating the life of 
Cowper, his genuine simplicity, hisun- 
affected modesty, his refined relish for 
all that was beautiful and sublime in 
nature, his unenvying admiration of 
all that was good and great in human 
character,—the cordial warmth of his 
social affections, and the unsulljed pu- 
rity of his heart, eminently fitted for, 
and as eminently blessed with, friend~ 
ship of the most exalted and endear- 
ag kind ; ae with all these quali- 
sensibility, faney, judgment, 

learning, taste, host, eles 
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ments of genius, in their happiest 
combination ; seem to raise him so 
near the standard of human perfec- 
tion, that we cannot help exclaiming, 
—Who would not gladly exchange 


situations with Cowper? Who would 


not even submit to all he suffered, 
“so were he equalled with him in 
renown !"—in the exquisite enjoy- 
ment which, in his unclouded mo- 
ments, he had of life,—and in the 
confidence which he might well have 
entertained with regard to futurity ? 
But, when we look on the dismal res 
verse of the picture,—when we sce 
this excellent man the victim of a ma- 
lady which froze all his energies in 
despair,—which rendered him, in his 
own eyes, the outcast of heaven,— 
which changed the soothing accents 
of religion into accents of terror,—and 
which, inaking iife unsupportable and 
death horrible, impelled him to 
peated attempts at suicide,—our envy 
is lost in our commiseration, and we 
feel grateful for the possession of those 
ordinary qualities, which are less in 
danger of such frightful disorder, and 
of that common-place happiness, which 
is exempted trom such overwhelming 
Vicissitudes. 

Never, perhaps, was there a poet 
whose writings so completely harmo- 
nize with his character and history. In 
reading his poetry, we seem to be ad- 
mitted atonce to his intimate converse, 
—we see the man himself in all his va- 
riousmoods, habits, feelings, and occu< 
pations, without reserve or disguise, 
—gay without frivolity,—melancholy 
without austerity,—great without ef- 
fort,—tender without the affectation 
of sentimentality,—simple without 
rudeness,—in short, thinking and 
speaking on whatever happens to oc- 
cupy his attention, with the case, 
grace and dignity of a superior and 
polished mind. 

But we are transgressing our 
bounds ; and have all this time, we 
find, been speaking of Cowper, while 
we intended to speak only of the me- 
moirs and critical remarks which 
accompany a new edition of his 

ms. When we said that these me- 
moirs add little to what we formerly 
knew of the poet's history, we by no 
means intended to insinuate that they 
are destitute of originality. On the 
contrary, they possess the origi- 
nality, which, without access to new 
sources of information, a -biographer 
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can be ted to display. The e- 
vents of the poet’s life, his present 
eclitor relates as he found them ; but 
his reflections on those events, and 
his manner of narrating them, are his 
own, and evince no common share of 
talent and observation. 

We can spare no room for quota- 
tions ; but we were particularly pleased 
with the passage in which he adverts 
to the jealousy entertained by Mrs 
Unwin, of the accomplished and fas- 
einating Lady Austen,—a jealousy 
which obliged the unhappy poet to 
renounce the friendship of one, to 
whom he was indebted for some of 
the brightest moments of his exist- 
ence,—‘* whom he regarded with a 
brother’s tenderness,—who had so 
successfully directed his talents to 
noble pursuits, and whose sprightli- 
ness and good nature had so often dis- 
sipated the vapours of despondency 
that obscured his better judgment.” 
The narrative, which is spirited and 
well written throughout, concludes 
with a sketch of the poet’s character, 
very faithfully and ably delineated. 

But it is in his Critical Remarks, 
that the abilities and taste of the 
editor are chiefly displayed. On 
this part of his task he enters with 
all the ardour of a kindred spirit ; and, 
while he estimates the characteristic 
qualities of Cowper’s various works 
with great acuteness and accuracy of 


discrimination, he appreciates the 
efforts, the feelings, the inspirations of 
the poet, with a truth and fulness of 
sympathy which a poet only could 
feel. The whole of his remarks on 
the Task well deserve the perusal of 
every lover of poetry, and particular. 
ly of every young candidate for poetic 
fume. ‘These remarks are not merely 
critical. ‘The annotator often catches, 
as he proceeds, a portion of his author’s 
inspiration, and glows with equal ar- 
dour of benevolence, or expands into 
equal amplitude of thought. There 
is one passage, in particular, on the 
demoralizing effects of state-lotteries, 
conceived so completely in the spirit 
of Cowper, and expressed with so 
much of' his virtuous sensibility to the 
best interests of mankind, and with so 
much animation and cogency of rea- 
soning, that it must carry conviction 
to every unprejudiced understanding, 
and pleasure to every patriotic heart. 

Another, and no trifling reeommen- 
dation of this edition, is, that it contains 
some beautiful poems which have 
never appeared before, except in Hay- 
ley’s Life of Cowper ; that it is print- 
ed very neatly, and embellished with 
beautiful engravings ; and that its 
cheapness, which, considering all its 
advantages, is certainly surprising, 
places within the reach of every read- 
er these exquisite poems, which can- 
not be too generally known. 


SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
March 1818. 


Dictionnaire Critique ct Raisonne, §c.— 
A Critical and Descriptive Dictionary of 
the Etiquette of the Court, the Customs, 
Amusements, Fashions, and Manners 
of the French, from the death of Louis 

II. to the present Time, containing a 
Picture of the Court, Society, and Litera- 
ture, during the eighteenth Century ; or, 
the Spirit of the ancient Etiquette and Cus. 
toms compared to the modern. By Ma- 
dume le Countesse de Genlis ; 2 vols. 8vo. 


When we see a work with a long title, 
containing several subdivisions and expla- 
nations, we may almost be sure that the 
author, before he began his book, did not 
maturely enough consider his plan. We 
may also be certain to find many chapters 


which have no kind of reference to any 
part of the title, notwithstanding the care 
the author seems to have taken to foresee 
and prevent all objections. Never was our 
remark more true than in respect to this 
new publication of Madame de Genlis’s, 
which has just occupied our thoughts. It 
is a hotch-potch of articles on all sorts of 
subjects, amongst which those mentioned 
in the title-page hold the least place of all. 
The greater part are intended to refute the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and, 
In particular, Voltaire’s works; and we 
cannot but say, that she has perfectly well 
succeeded. She gives the proofs 
ot the modern philosophers’ bad —. 
histical 

ments, and These 
proofs she a from their own works; 
quoting every time the volume and page 
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from whence she has taken them. This 
part of the work is highly interesting, and 
well executed. The rest contains very few, 
if any, new remarks, and is, in general, 
too flippant. ‘The language and style are 
both excellent, and make the book, even 
in its weakest parts, read agreeably. Al- 
together, however, we do not think that 
this publication will add much to Madame 
de Genlis’s reputation. Like so many other 
authors, she seems to forget that there isa 
time to leave off writing, which time, if 
not already come for her, is at least very 
near at hand. Several anecdotes are re- 
peated five or six times in the same words ; 
and we have also remarked three or four 
mistakes on points of literature, which the 
author might have avoided, with a little 
care and reflection. 


Fragmens, &c.—Fragments of a Course 
of Lectures on Literature, held at the A- 
thencum of Paris in the years 1806 and 
1607. By M. T. de Chenier. 


The Atheneum of Paris is not a public 
school, as, from its name, one might be 
led to conclude. It is a society kept up by 
private subscription, containing political 
and literary reading rooms, and where, 
during the winter evenings, some of the 
most eminent professional men hold regu- 
lar lectures on different branches of science 
and literature. None of these lectures 
were ever more justly celebrated than those 
of La Harpe. The whole collection has 
been since printed in 19 volumes, in 8vo, 
and procured to the author the flatter- 
ing title of the French Quintilian. In 
fact, no critic in France had ever before 
shown more strength of judgment, more 
courage, and more attachment to the ge- 
nuine rules of taste, which the revolution 
had entirely overthrown. It was a diffi- 
cult task to succeed to La Harpe as a 
professor of literature at the Athenaeum 
of Paris. Messrs Chenier, Lemercier, 
Aimé Martin, took the charge, perhaps 
rashly, upon them. ‘The work we have 
just procured contains some fragments of 
M. Chenier’s labours. Those fragments 
treat of the French poets, and romancers 
before Louis XII. The subject itself 
is rather dry and uninteresting, if not kept 
within due bounds; and M. Chenier is, 
in our eyes, too minute, besides which, he 
seems to forget that he has only been 
called upon to explain their Jite*ary 
worth or demerits. He quotes carefully, 
and with apparent delight, every irreli- 
gious or antisocial passage he can disco- 
ver, and seizes eagerly every good or bad 
opportunity of proclaiming his revolution- 
ary principles. His work has afforded us 
no pleasure, and yery little instruction. 
We except, however, one part, to which 
we caonot help giving due praise. The 
volume concludes with a summary of .a 
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work on the temporal power of the see of 
Rome. It is difficult to give, in a few 
pages, a more perfect idea of a voluminous 
publication. If the rest of M. Chenier’s 
critical productions had equalled this, we 
would have felt as much pleasure as we 
now have found disgust in their perusal. 

Appel tous les proprietaires, &c.—-An 
Appeal to ali Landholders in Europe, or a 
manifesto of Sovicty against the parties by 
which itis distracted 3 by a Friend of Order 
and Liberly. 

A short preface is prefixed to this pam- 
phlet, and the supposed editor gives therein 
the most unlimited praise to the new ideas, 
enlightened patriotism, energetic style, 
and numberless other qualities of the au- 
thor, who has had the kindness, he adds, 
to permit the publication of this work, 
This is a sort of pujf direct much used at 
present in France. For our part, we can- 
not rightly understand why a living writer, 
who composes a small pamphlet on some 
political questions, should not be his own 
editor, or else what necessity there can be 
of forcing a man to print a few reflections 
he may have thrown upon paper, and of- 
fering up his undigested plans to the admi- 
ration of his fellow-citizens. But we had 
better ask, how any man can suppose his 
countrymen stupid enough to be duped by 
sO gross an artifice. Whatever be the case 
in the present instance, let us see in what 
consist the new ideas and enlightened pa- 
triotism of the unknown author of this 
publication. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters. 
In the first, the author shews that true 
liberty cannot exist without order. In the 
second, he examines the origin of civilized 
societies. In the third, he proves, that, 
in all societies, there exists a natural ine- 
quality among their members. In the 
fourth chapter, he shews the consequence of 
that inequality. Thus far we have not 
found any thing in the least new. In the 
fifth chapter, he considers the different an- 
cient and modern constitutions. ‘The au- 
thor observes, that the existence of slavery 
amongst the nations of antiquity, gave a 
great simplicity to their constitutions. 
‘Lhis observation is true, but has been of- 
ten made before. In the following two 
chapters, we find the causes and effects of 
the French Revolution, (at least in the au- 
thor’s opinion.) The eighth is entitled 
Equality, and the ninth, Of the parties 
which at present divide France. This is 
the first in which we begin to discover the 
author’s true meaning. We shall explain 
it in a few words. 

A strong aristocracy is necessary in all 
well organized societies. Such an aristo- 
cracy does not at present exist in France, 
and must therefore be created. Titles and 
nobility are_grown obsolete. They cam be 
of no other use than to create jealousy and 
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disturbances. Wealth is the true aristo- 
cracy in the present age. Therefore nobi- 
lity and titles must be for ever abolished, 
and all landholders must be united in cor- 
porations. ‘Those who pay 200 francs land- 
tax, and are electors, are to form the dis- 
trict corporation, and receive the title of 
Honourable Men, whilst those who pay 
1000 francs land-tax, and are consequently 
eligible, are to form the departmental cor- 
poration, and be called Right Honourable 
Men. AJ other distinctions are to be an- 
nulled. By the bye, with all due respect 
to our nation, we did not suppose there 
were so many honourable men in France. 
The idea is new, we acknowledge. Whe- 
ther it be patriotic, we leave to the decision 
of cur readers. In our opinion, it isa 
very doubtful question, on one side, whe- 
ther the empire of wealth, unsupported by 
talents or illustration, can ever be the most 
liberal and the best check on the usurpa- 
tion of government, or the restlessness of 
the people; and on the other, whether the 
plan of levelling all distinetions above 1000 
francs land-tax, would not lead to an ex- 
tension of that agrarian system, which, 
since the Revolution, predominates too 
much in France. 


Voyage a Cembouchure, Jour- 
acy to the Mouth of the Black Sea, or 


-an Essay on the Bosphorus, and on that 


part of the Thracian Delta which con- 


tains the Waters that supply the city of 


Constantinople ; to which are prefixed 
some General Considerations on Phisical 
Geography, and several Maps aud Draw- 
ings subjoined, by M. Le Comte Andreos- 
sy, Licut-Gen. of Artiliery, late Ambassa- 
dor from France to London, Vienna, and 
Constantinople, Member of the Eguptian 
Institute. 


The author of the work before us might 
very weil have left out its first title, for it 
has no connection whatever with a jour- 
ney. ‘The second title explains its true 
contents, which are of too technical a 
kind to offer any interest to persons who 
have not made geology, engineering, and 
hydrostatics their study. To those we 
recommend it, and we have no doubt 
that they will find in it several views and 
ideas deserving their consideration. The 
only part which has struck us, who are not, 
as the French say, du méticr, is the one 
wherein General A. seeks to determine the 
true population of Constantinople by means 
of the quantity of water that the city con- 
sumes ina day. The different aqueducts, 
according to a very minute table given by 
the author, distribute every day, in that 
large metropolis, 249 /u/es of water, which 
coincide with 9,561,600 occas, or 
23,904,000 libs. Each inhabitant, includ- 
ing the public establishments, is reckoned 
to use 20 pints, or 40 libs. a-day ; conse- 


[May 
quently, the population of Constantinople 
must be about 597,000 souls. This man- 
ner of computing their number, in a place 
where no bills of mortality are kept, is in. 
genious, and may be of use on several oc- 
casions. 


Du Cadastre, &e.—On the C adaster ; 
its imperfections and insufficiency, by M, 
Montaigne de Poncino, in 8vo. 


The land-tax in France is imposed, since 
the Revolution, in a very unequal proportion. 
For, while some people pay no more than 
ten per cent. of their income, others, and 
by far the greater number, are taxed! at 
twenty per cent. and some even pay as 
much as thirty-five per cent. The want of 
a more equitable distribution has been ge- 
nerally felt for several years, and it was 
in order to obtain that end, that Bona- 
parte ordered the cadaster to be made out. 
By that word is understood a geometrical 
delineation of all the propertics in France, 
and a valuation made by sworn appraisers 
of the income each property may bring 
to the owners. Every body agrees as to 
the utility of the geometrical part of this 
work, which may also serve for the geo- 
graphy, statistics, &c. of the kingdom. 
The valuation, however, has found many 
Opposers. The sworn appraisers being 
named by government, generally tax the 
supposed income too high, and the slow 
manner in which the whole proceeds has a 
bad effect on the progress of agriculture, 
every Owner waiting till after the valuation 
of his lands, to make experiments of 
improvement. ‘Ten years have already 
elapsed since this work began, and thirty- 
five more are required to bring it to per- 
fection. The whole expence is rated at 
159,000,000 of francs, (L. 6,500,000 Ster- 
ling.) ‘The author of the publication be- 
fore us is a considerable landholder. — Ac- 
knowledging the necessity of the cadaster 
altogether, he offers some views for to make 
it better, more equal, and less expensive. 
His chief idea is, instead of setting a price 
as at present, on every small portion of 
land, according to its produce, quality, &c- 
which occasions every estate to require more 
than twenty different appraisements, and 
consequently causes a great loss of time, 
that each estate be valued in a lump, and 
the appraisements, instead of being sub- 
mitted to direct agents of government, be 
made by the Mayor of the township, as- 
sisted by a notary, and the proprietor him- 
self. The reason on which M. M. grounds 
his opinion appears solid; we do, how- 
ever, not agree with him on the absolute 
necessity of taxing the income preferabl 
the capital. The on it 

e supports his ideas on poin 
would be easy to overthrow. ‘This small 
is written in clear and unassuming 
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Naufrage de la Fregate, §c.—Account 
of the Loss of the Frigaie Medusa, &c. ; 
by A. Corrcord and T, B. Hurey Savigny, 
Je. in with cuts. 

This account might have been interest- 
ing, but the authors have made a party 
pamphlet of it. The sufferers themselves 
may have a right to complain, but private 
citizens are undoubtedly bound to respect 
the decisions of a court-martial. The cap- 
tain having been acquitted, we think it our 
duty to abstain from any reflections on this 
work; for we wish equally to avoid hurt- 
ing the feelings of the authors, and attack- 
ing the reputation of an officer in the king’s 
service. 


N. B. We this moment learn that the 
eleventh number of M. Fievée’s Poli- 
tical and Administrative Correspondence 
has been seized by the Attorney-General. 
We are not yet acquainted with the con- 
tents of this publication. 


Quarterly Survey ofthe Paris Theatres. 


Before we enter into particulars on the 
Paris theatres during the last three months, 
it may not be without interest to give our 
readers a general retrospect of the present 
state of the French stage. 

Tue Grand Opera has the first 
rank among the French theatres. This 
establishment owes it origin to the Cardi- 
nal Mazarine, and has the title of a Royal 
Academy of Music. Louis X1V., with a 
view to ennoble his newly erected opera, 
declared by a special, and rather curious, 
ordinance, that the prejudice existing 
against all other actors should not take 
eflect in regard to the performers of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and that even a 
nobleman might sing or dance in public 
without any disparagement. Rumcau 
is looked upon as the father of old French 
music, which is undoubtedly the most ri- 
diculous tiresome stuff that ever was in- 
tended to pass for amusement. J. J. Rous- 
seaul gave it a mortal stroke, first in his 
letter on French music, and afterwards in 
his pretty little opera, The Village Svoth- 
saver, which is still daily performed with 
the greatest applause. The method of 
singing is much altered for the better within 
the last fifty years, though the actors kee 
still mostly true to their old fashion 
screams, owing to the French setting more 
importance upon the acting than the sing- 
ing of their operas. The orchestra is fine, 
and well pol ae though it has the fault 
of playing too loud. The true glory of the 
French opera is in the dancing and deco- 
rations, both of which are magnificent be- 
yond description. A good ballet at the 
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opera at Paris is a performance of which 
a foreigner can form to himself no ade- 
quate idea. 

The only new pieces performed in the 
last three months are, a small opera in one 
act, called Zelvida, or the Flowers, very 
coolly received by the audience, and the 
ballet of Proserpine, in three acts. This 
ballet did not answer the general expecta- 
tion, and has been judged below the re- 
putation of its author Gardel. 

2. The second in rank, though it 
ought undoubtedly to be the first, is ‘Tne 
FRENCH THEATRE. None but trage- 
dies and comedies are represented here. 
Its existence dates from Moliere’s time ; 
that is to say, since the ordinance of Louis 
XIV., by which the two theatres of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and of Moliere were, 
in 1650, united under Moliere’s direc- 
tion. Taima is at present the first tras 
gic aetor. His talents are great, and in 
some parts he is inimitable. It is only to 
be regretted that there are so few wherein 
he chooses to show himself. He regularly 
appears in no more than eight or ten tra- 
gedies, so that the amateurs who frequent 
the French stage have seldom the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him in any new character. 
Lafont is tar beneath him. St Prix has a 
beautiful figure, and a fine voice ; he spouts 
well, but wants animation. In comic parts 
Fleury is considered as the only one who 
shows any remains of the bon ton of the 
late court. He is advanced in age, and is 
expected to quit the stage soon after the 
Easter Holidays. Madame Leverd performs 
the coquette parts with tolerable éc/at, but 
Mademoiselle Mars, in young ingenuous 
girls, is the most inimitable actress that 
ever the French stage produced. Mi- 
chot and Baptiste, Junior, are excellent in 
farmers and clowns. Some parts are, how- 
ever, at present entirely wanting, such as 
fathers and servants. Neither Grandmes- 
nil, Caumont, nor Darincourt, have as yet 
found worthy successors. 

The house is large, but dismal ;—the 

music shocking ;—and the scenery very 
nusquin. According to the rates, the French 
actors are obliged to give at least two new 
pieces every month ; but they are extreme- 
ly remiss in their duty. During the three 
first months of this year, they have not 
given one new performance. The Earl of 
Warwick, a tragedy by La Harpe, has 
been newly set for the stage, but has not 
been more favourably received this time 
than when first performed. about thirty 
years 
We had just concluded this month’s sur- 
vey, When we heard of the shocking fire 
which has consumed the Odéon, undoubt- 
edly the most elegant theatre in Paris. An 
accoynt of it-in our next. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DIRGE OF TIPPOO SULTAUN. * 
From the Canitira. 
(By the late Dr John Leyden.) 


flow quickly fled our Sultaun’s state ! 
How soon his pomp has passed away ! 
How swiftly Seringa’s + fate 
From wealth and power to dire decay ! 
How proud his conquering banners flew ! 
How stately marched his dread array ! 
Soon as the King of earth withdrew 
' His favouring smile, they passed away ! 


His peopled kingdoms stretching wide, 

A hundred subject leagues could fill ; 
While dreadful frowned, in martial pride, 
A hundred droogs } from hill to hill. 

His hosts of war, a countless throng,— 
His Franks, § impatient for the fray,— 

His horse, that proudly pranced along— 
Al) in a moment passed away ! 


His mountain forts of living stone 
Were hewn from every massy rock, 
Whence bright the sparkling rockets shone, 
And loud the vollied thunder spoke. 
His silver lances gleamed on high, 
His spangled standards fluttered gay ; 
Lo, in the twinkling of an eye, 
‘Their martial pride hath passed away ! 
Girt by the Cavery’s holy stream, 
By circling walls in triple row, 
While deep between, with sullen gleam, 
The dreary moat outspread below ; 
High o'er the portals jarring hoarse 
Stern ramparts rose in dread array ; 
Towers that seemed proof to martial force ; 
All in a moment passed away ! 


His elephants of hideous cry,— 

His steeds that pawed the battle ground,— 
His golden stores that wont to lie 

Thro’ years of peace in cells profound,— 
Himself a chief of prowess high, 

Unmatched in battle’s stormy day ;— 
Lo, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Our dauntless hero passed away ! 
His countless gems, a glittering host, 

Arranged in ninefold order smiled ; 
Has treasured wealth the world can boast, 

n splendid were piled. 

Jewels 

Of fretted pride, of polish high, 
Of costly which ne'er before 

Were heard with ear or seen with eye. 


to the Editors by a gentleman lately return- 


ed from India. 
+ Seringapatam. + Hill forts. 
en. 


A hundred granaries huge inclosed 
Full eighteen sorts of foodful grain ; 
Dark in his arsenals reposed 
Battle’s terrific flame-mouthed train, 
How paltry proud Durgoden’s * state 
To his in fortune’s prosperous day ! 
In wealth, in martial pomp elate, 
All in a moment passed away ! 


Before our prince of deathless fame 
The silver trumpets shrilling sound, 
Applauding heralds loud acclaim, 
And deep-toned nobuts+ shook thie 
ground. 
His was the wealth by Rajahs won, 
Beneath their high imperial sway, 
While eight successive ages run, 
But all, alas! has passed away ! 


How swift the ruthless spoiler came ! 
How quick he ravaged none can say, 

Save HE whose dreadful eye of flame 
Shall blast him on the judgment day. 

The noontide came with baleful light, 
The Sultaun’s corpse in silence lay ; 

His kingdom, like a dream of night, 
In silence vanished quite away ! 


But say, to fence the falling state, 
Who foremost trod the ranks of fame ? 
Great Kummer, chief of soul elate, 
And stern Sher-Khan of deathless name. 
Meer-Sadack, too, of high renown, 
With him what chieftain could com- 
re ? 
While Meer-Hussiin virgins own, 
As flowery bowed Meimmodeen fair. 
Soobria, Mutte, Bubber-Jung, 
Still foremost in the crush of fight, 
And he whose martial glory rung 
From realm to realm for dauntless 
might ; 
Khan Jehan Khan, } who stood alone, 
Syed Sahib next, himself an host ; 
The chiefs round Indra’s angel throne 
Could ne'er such mighty prowess boast... 


Purniah,§ sprung from Brahma’s line, 
Intrepid im the martial fray, 
Alike in council formed to shine ; 
How could our Sultaun’s power decay ! 
Ah ! soon it fled !—how po 
Of nitrous sulphur the ball, 
Outweighed to dust a aking state, 
And bade our gallant Sultaun fall ! 


* One of the ancient Mahratta heroes. 
+ A sort of drums. : 
t An officer who, in the most gallantman- 
ner, defended the breach at Seringapatam- 
Tippoo’s minister, (afterwards minister 
of the present Rajah) who settled the coun- 


try on the British obtaining possession of it. 
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Yet, ranged in ranks around the throne, 

His brave Moguls would proudly say, 
Did e’er this earth one sovereign own, 

Thine, thine were universal sway. 
Careless of fate, of fearless mind, 

They feasted round in many a row; 
One bullet, viewless as the wind, 

Amid them laid the Sultaun low ! 
Where, then, was Allah’s  far-fam’d 

power, 

The boasted inspiration’s might ? 
Where, in that unpropitious hour, 

Was fled thy Khoran’s sacred light ? 
Vain was each pray’r and high behest 

When Rungah © doomed the fatal day ! 
How small a bullet pierced thy breast ! 

How soon thy kingdom passed away ! 
Amid his queens of royal race, 

Of princely form, the monarch trod 5 
Amid his sons of martial grace 

‘The warrior moved an earthly god. 
Girt with proud chiefs of prowess high, 

How proud was his imperial sway ! 
Soon as the god of ColusayeG] 

Withdrew his smile, it passed away ! 
Coorg, Cuddapah, + and Concan-land,+ 

These princely lords of old renown, 
To thee outspread the unweaponed hand, 

And crouched at thine imperial frown ; 
Proud mountain chiefs, the lofty crest 

They bent beneath thy sceptered sway. 
How dire the blow that pierced thy breast ! 

How soon thy kingdom passed away ! 


The sovereign of proud Delhi’s throne, 
That held the prostrate world in awe, 
Stree-Munt, { whose rule compels alone, 

Mahratta tribes devoid of law; 
The Rajahs of the peopled world 

Resigned their realms in deep dismay, 
Where’er thy victor flag unfurled— 

How soon thy kingdom passed away ! 
From far Singala’s § region came 

The Anglian race, unknown to fly ; 
Revering Rungah’s sacred name, 

‘They dauntless pressed to victory. 
Our lofty bulwarks down they threw, 

And bade their drums victorious bray ; 
Then every earthly god withdrew, 

Then fled Seringa’s pomp away. 


* Where were the chiefs in combat bred ? 


The hosts in battle’s dreadful day ! 
Ah! soon as Crishnu’s 4 favour fled, 
Our prince, our kingdom, passed away ! 
How vain is every mortal trust ! 
How empty earthly pomp and power ! 
Proud bulwarks crumble down to dust, 
If o’er them adverse fortune lower! 
In Vishnu’s @ lotus-foot alone 
Confide ; his power shall ne’er decay—~ 
‘When tumbles every earthly throne, 
And mortal glory fades away ! 


tary to Ti Mahratta chi 
England 


SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
(Sonnet 88 of the First Book. ) 


My friend, shall I declare after what guise 

My life is wasted ? “tis, as ’twas of yore ! 

I burn, and am in torment, as before, 

And every thought is Laura’s as it flies. 

Here, 1 beheld her gentle,—there, her eyes 

Changed their mild looks, and lofty glances 
wore ; 

Here, coy and bashful,—there, her mirth 
ran o'er, 

Now, soft to please,—now, haughty to 
despise. 

How sweetly, here, she sang,—and, there, 
all grace 

Was seated ;—-Here, she tiurned,—and, 
there, did stay : 

Here on my heart, how fixed her bright 
stars lay ! 

she spoke, each smile upon her 
ace, 

Each shifting feature—in these dreams, alas! 

Mymaster, Love, enchainsme, night andday! 

THE CONFESSION. 


Brp the cold and callous hearted 
Brood o’er bliss he ne’er imparted : 
Let him linger, let him languish, 
In his sordid, selfish anguish : 
Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 
And a something shall annoy, 
With a dread, his dreams of joy. 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake by soft communion ; 
He knows not the pleasing sadness 
Less allied to grief than gladness, 
Which the pensive heart is proving, 
When its life consists in lovmg, 

As congenial pulses beat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


He who can despise thee, woman, 
Must be more or less than human; 
On his heart a frost is seizing, 

In his veins the blood is freezing : 

If thou canst not, what can move it ?— 
But his coldness none will covet ; 

Not a bosom shall condole 

With his poor and paltry soul. 

Some may say thine eyes are cheating, 
Some may say thy love is fleeting, 
Some may say—but I believe not ; 
Well I know thy smiles deceive not. 
There is one, whose face my being 
Finds redoubled life in seeing, 

Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Gentle love and genial fires. 

Fairy is her form of lightness, 

Azure is her eye of brightness, 

Snowy is her brow,—above it 
Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
Sweetly twining, and invading 

Rosy cheeks that need not shading: 
Blush not at my telling thee, 

Oh my lov thou art she! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDNBURGH. 


Feb.16.1818.—-Mr Macvey Napier read» 
Remarks illustrative of the Scope and Influ- 
ence of the Philosophical writings of Lord Ba- 
con.’ {n this learned and interesting paper, 
Mr Napier endeavoured to controvert the 
opinions of some highly respectable recent 
writers, who have undervalued the merits 
of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and have con- 
sidered the splendid progress of modern 
experimental science, as independent of any 
impulse which he may have given. Among 
these are found the distinguished names of 
Fabroni and Biot, to whom may be added, 
the author of an able criticism in the Quar- 
terly Review, on Mr Dugald Stewart's Dis- 
sertation on the progress of Philosophy. The 
writer in the Review proved to have been 
in many points inconsistent with himself ; 
and the only serious charge which he is 
able to advance against Lord Bacon, that 
of believing in the possible transmutation 
of metals into gold, seems to vanish, when 
we find the same belief entertained, in a 
more improved age, by Boyle, and even 
by Newton. Mr Napier then began with 
a rapid sketch of the improvements intro- 
duced by Lord Bacon, into the mode of 
philosophizing, chiefly comprised in the 
diligent use of observation and experiment, 
and the making of general inferences, only 
after a copious investigation of facts. These 
principles stood much in need of illustra- 
tion, at a time when many great men, and 
among others, Descartes, contended for an 
entirely opposite mode of carrying on in- 
quiries into nature. Mr Napier next pro- 
ceeded to the main object of his essay, 
which was to prove the actual effects pro- 
duced by Lord Bacon’s writings. ‘These 
were illustrated by a most extensive research 
into the writings of his contemporaries, 
which leaves no doubt of the strong im- 
pression made by his Novum Organon. 
Ben Jonson says, ** it really openeth all 
defects of knowledge whatsoever ;” and 
Sir Henry Wotton declares, ** your Lord- 
ship hath done a great and everlasting 
benefit to all the children of Nature, 
which never before had so true an inter- 
preter, or so inward a secretary of her 
cabinet.” In an address from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he is called ‘* a mighty 
Hercules, who had, by his own hand, 
greatly advanced those pillars in the learned 
world, which by the rest of the world, 
were sup immoveable.”” But the 
most striking proof of Bacon’s influence 
appeared in the formation of the Philoso- 
phical, which was afterwards formed into 


the ‘ Royal Society.” This evidently 
originated in a plan laid down by him, in 
a romantic piece, called the ** New At- 
Jantis,”” where he paints an imaginary 
college or society, to which he gives the 
name of ‘* Solomon’s House.” Sorat, 
Glanvill, Cowley, and other writers, who 
witnessed the foundation of that illustrious 
society, universally describe it as establish. 
ed altogether on Bacon’s principles, and 
looked up to him as its virtual founder. 
The same testimony was shewn to be 
as clearly rendered by the opponents 
of the experimental, or, as it was then 
termed, the .“* New Philosophy.” Dr 
Stubbes, the most indefatigable of these as- 
sailants, brands the Royal Society as “ a 
Bacon-faced generation,” and gives as z# 
reason for his constant attacks upon that 
great man, that ‘ the repute of Lord 
Bacon was great in that age,” and ‘ the 
Royal Society pretended to tread in his 
footsteps.” The Lord Bacon,” he says, 
‘¢ is like great piles, when the sun is not 
high, they cast an extraordinary shadow 
over the earth, which lesseneth as the sun 
grows vertical.”” ‘* How vain,”’ observed 
Mr Napier, ‘* the prophecy involved in this 
uncouth simile! ‘The fame of Bacon has 
brightened, as science has advanced, every 
new discovery bringing a fresh proof of 
that transcendent sagacity which enabled 
him so unerringly to plan and predict the 
indefinite enlargement of her empire.” 
The most arduous and original part of 
the undertaking still remained. That Lord 
Bacon’s writings had been highly prized in 
England, was more or less admitted by all ; 
but his most ardent admirers supposed that 
his fame, till of late, was much confined to 
his native country. Even Mr Stewart ob- 
serves, that, ** for a century and a half, Lord 
Bacon failed to command the general ad- 
miration of Europe.” ‘The researches of 
Mr Napier, however, prove that the repu- 
tation of Bacon, even during his lifetime, 
was, it possible, greater abroad than at 
home. It is said by Osborne, that the 
voice of foreign fume silenced the cry of 
Atheism, which had been raised by the 
stupid bigotry of some of the schoolmen ; 
and Dr Rawley distinctly states, that ‘* his 
fame was greater, sounded louder 
abroad than at home.” It appeared that 
several editions of his works had been 
printed in France and Holland, and high 
panegyrics are quoted from Peiresc, Gas 
sendi, and even from’ Descartes. It was 
proved, that he was held in high vene- 
ration by several of the persons who took 
the lead in the formation of the Academy 
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of Sciences. Aimple proof was also given 
of the deep interest which his works ex- 
cited among the philosophers of Italy. It 
appeared even that he was in correspond- 
ence with Galileo, so that this great man 
might be partly indebted to Bacon tor the 
skill with which he conducted his inquiries 
into nature. Mr Napier concluded with 
the testimony of eminent German wiiters in 
the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
particularly Morhof, Puflendorff, and Boers 
haave. 

March 16.— Professor Leslie read a 
paper on certain cold impressions transmit- 
ted trom the higher atmosphere, with the 
description of an instrument for measuring 


them, to which he gives the name of Ath- ’ 


rioscope. By the help ot this truly inge- 
nious iastrument, we are enabled to disco- 
ver tlie relative temperature of those remote 
and elevated regions of the atmosphere 
which are inaccessible to direct observa- 
tions. The Athrioscope, coilecting the cold 
pulses which shoot downward from the sky, 
indicates thus a much lower temperature 
than that of the air by which it is sur- 
rounded. The effect would be reversed if 
it were carried to a considerable height 
above the earth, and collected the warm 
pulses which are sent from below. It is 
needless to enlarge on the benefits which 
may result from such an instrument to 
the science of meteorology. Mr Leslie ex- 
hibited it to the Society in three forms, 
differing in size and structure ; but it would 
be impossible, without the aid of plates, to 
convey any adequate idea of this beautiful 
invention. * 

April 6.—Professor Playfair read part of 
a biographical account of the author of the 
Naval Tactics. 

In this essay, which excited the greatest 
interest in the Society, Mr Playfair observ- 
ed, that Mr Clerk belonged to a class of 
active and vigorous minds, which extend 
their thoughts and inventions beyond their 
regular and professional sphere. Mr Clerk, 
however, though not a seaman, was led by 
circumstances, at an early period of life, to 
take a voyage on board a ship of war, and 
Was even present at the great fight near 
Gibraltar. - His situation then as a specta- 
tor, and not an actor, might be .favour- 
able to the habit of reflecting on the mode 


* See the article Climate, in Supplemen 
to Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. III. p. 
198-200. 


in which naval affairs were conducted. 
After coming home, he gradually matured 
his well known system of naval tactics. Mr 
Playfair observed, that no plan was then 
known by which one fleet could bring an- 
other to action without great disadvantage. 
It was impossible that the whole could be 
brought into line opposite to the ene- 
my, without some part being first exposed 
to an unequal combat and considerable 
loss. All these disadvantages were obvi- 
ated, and, in case of superior valour, a 
complete victory secured, by the plan of 
bearing down upon the enemy’s centre, and 
breaking his line. Admiral Rodney, well 
known as tle first who put this grand man- 
@uvrein practice, universally declared him- 
self indebted for the knowledge of it to Mr 
Clerk. To other testimonies, Mr Playfair 
could add that of Lord Haddington, who 
saw this illustrious veteran, at an advanced 
age, when he was unable to stir from his 
sofa. Even then he loudly professed his ob- 
ligations to the Naval Tactics, and cried 
out, with charasteristic enthusiasm, ** John 
Clerk for ever!’ Lord Howe, when a 
copy of the work was sent to him, wrote, 
that he admired the ingenuity of the wri- 
ter, but that he would follow the old sys- 
tem. In fact, however, before the 22d of 
June, he must have changed his opi- 
nion ;— for he followed the plan of the 
Naval Tactics, and thereby gained a com- 
plete triumph. It was by acting upon the 
same system, that Lords St Vincent, Dun- 
can, and Nelson, gained that series of vic- 
tories which rendered their names immortal. 
In short, this system might justly be consi- 
dered as the main instrument which raised 
the naval glory of Britain to such an un- 
rivalled height. Mr Playfair then advert- 
ed, in terms of deep and eloquent regret, 
to the circumstance,—that no tribute of 
national gratitude had been paid to merit 
so transcendent. Whatever might be the 
cause, it could little affect Mr Clerk, to 
whom the proud consciousness of having 
conferred so signal a benefit on his native 
country, must have afforded higher satis- 
faction than could be derived from any ad- 
ventitious distinction. It could not but be 
viewed in a different light, however, when 
considered as affecting the character of the 
nation and its rulers, for whom the bestow- 
ing of honours and rewards upon great 
public benefactors, must always be num- 
bered as one of the most important and 
imperious duties. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Foundation of a New Observatory in 
Edinburgh—On the 25th April, according 
to previous intimation, the members of the 
Astronomical Institution assembled at the 
Observatory on the Calton Hill, where 
they were joined by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, the only persons not proprie- 
tors who were invited to attend upon this 
occasion. The day being exceedingly cold, 
Professor Playfair, the President of the In- 
stitution, having been for some time indis- 
posed, wes afraid to venture out, and there- 
fore the duty to be performed devolved on 
Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. the Vice- 
‘President. The usual donatives to poste- 
rity being prepared, and inclosea in two 
glass bottles, hermetically sealed, they were 
deposited by the Vice-President in the 
hollow ef the stone. The cover being 
placed with the usual solemnities, and the 
blessing of the Almighty, the Great Archi- 
‘tect of the universe, implored ter the suc- 


ess of the undertaking,—a hearty cheer 


concluded the ceremony. The bottles con- 
tained copies of each of the Edinburgh 
newspapers, an almanack for this year, 
with the current coins of the country, to- 
gether with a platinum plate, on one side 
of which was engraved the following in- 
scription, with the names of the office-bear- 


ers, and on the reverse an alphabetical list 


of all the proprietors. 
SPECULAE 
Ad siderum cursus aliaque cociestia 
Contemplanda 
Sumptibus suis extruendae 
Primumdapidem ponendum curarunt 
Institutiouis Astronomica Edinensis 
Sodales ; 
“vit. Cal. maj. aerae Christianae an. 
MDCCCXVITI, 
Georgio Tertio an. regnante, 
Period. Julian. 1YOCVXXX1. 
Guliclmo Henrico Playjair architecto: 
Ne diutius 
Urbi clarissimac 
Scientiam omnium pulcherrimam atque am- 
plissimam excolendi facultas deesset. 


Translaiion.—On the 25th of April, in 
the year 1818 of the Christian era, the 
58th of the reign of George the Third, and 
the 653) st of the Julian Period, the foun- 
dation stone of an Observatory was laid by 
the Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh, 
to be built at its own expence, according 
to a plan given by William Henry: Play- 
fair, architect, in order that a great city, 
renowned for knowledge, 
might no lo be without the means of 
cultivating! most subline and most 
perfect of the sciences. 


At five o’clock, the members repaired to 
Oman’s, where a party, consisting of fifty 
gentlemen, sat down to an elegant dinner, 
Professor Playfair in the chair, supporte:| 
by the Lord Provost and Lord Gray, with 
the Honourable Captain Napier, Sir John 
Hay, Sir William Forbes, Sir M. Shaw 
Stewart,—Sir George Mackenzie and Mr 
Thomas Allan, Croupiers. After dinner, 
the healths of the royal family being drank, 
the President proposed as a toast, the Astro. 
nomical Institution of Edinburgh, and may 
the Observatory be as permanent as the 
rock upon which it is founded, and as the 
science to which it is dedicated; after 
which, Sir George Mackenzie proposed !’ro- 
fessor Playfair, their distinguished President. 

Mr PLayYFaln, in rising to return thanks 
to the company for the honour they had 
done him, expressed his great regret, that 
the state of his health had deprived him of 
the gratification of seeing the foundation 
stone laid of a building which he had long 
entertained the most anxious desire to sec 
erected, in order that a stain, which had 
long sullied the character of Edinburgh, as 
a seat of science, might be wiped away. 
For many years of his life, the hopes of 
such an event seemed to be so remote, he 
might almost say so improbable, that he 
considered it as a case of a perfectly forlorn 
nature ; it could well be believed, there- 
fore, how sincerely he participated in the 
satisfaction which all present must feel in 
meeting together to celebrate so desirable 
an event as the actual commencement of 
this undertaking. Few people knew how 
painfully disgraceful the want of this es- 
tablishment had been to those connected 
with the scientific duties of this place, in 
illustration of which, be had only to men- 
sion an anecdote which occurred some time 
ago. About ten or twelve years since, a 
frigate had been fitted out at Copenhagen, 
destined on a voyage of discovery. From 
some accidental circumstance, she had been 
obliged to set sail before her chronometers 
and watches were adjusted, so as to be able 
to keep the proper time; the port of Leith 
being but little out of their way, they pro- 
posed to touch there, in order to repair the 
omission, never doubting thateany difficul- 


-ty could exist at such a seat of learningyin 


ascertaining the true time; they .were. woe- 
fully deceived, however, for nobody at 
Edinburgh could tell them what o'clock it 
was, neither chronometers nor transit m- 
struments being the place. 
They were consequently obliged to 

to pan port in England, probably with 
serious inconvenience from delay, in oder 
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to have that apparently very simple ques- 
tion resolv 

It might be thought, perhaps, that, in 
consequence of the great discoveries which 
have been made in astronomy, the field 
is fully occupied, and that little re- 
mained to be done; let it be remember- 
ed, however, that, within the memory of 
many then present, at least within his own, 
no less than five new planets had been dis- 
covered—new worlds in fact, unknown to 
former astronomers. Herschel, besides, 
had discovered several double and triple 
stars, with various nebula, and other as- 
tronomical phenomena, that it was impos- 
sible for him to enumerate. It would be 
better, therefore, to consider the wide ex- 
panse of Heaven as a field in itself inex- 
haustible, even if we had nothing to expect 
from the improvement of our means, and 
from the ingenuity of artists, in pro- 
viding instruments, which would enable us 
to observe with more precision and effect. 

The situation of Edinburgh as the site 
of an Observatory was peculiar and promi- 
nent ; for, together with all the advantages 
that every other Observatory enjoys, its si- 
tuation is particularly well adapted for the 
determination of the great problem of re- 
fraction, so eminently important, not only 
in the theory of astronomy, but for the im- 
provement of nautical science. 

In looking around him, it gave him pe- 
culiar satisfaction to find himself supported 
by so numerous and so respectable a com- 
pany, particularly when he reflected upon 
the rise and progress of this institution, 
which, like many others of the same kind, 
had originated in the exertions of a few 
private individuals. Of these, the name 
which he recollects first to have heard men- 
tioned, he has great pleasure in treasuring 
in his memory—it is that of a gentleman 
who has eminently distinguished himself, 
not only by his sidiadbon, but by his 
uncommon exertions in behalf of a great 
variety of scientific bodies, and to whom 
we owe the foundation of a library, which, 
even here, in Edinburgh, does honour to 
the city—to this gentleman the Astrono- 
mical Institution is chiefly indebted for its 
foundation ; he need scarcely tell the meet- 
ing that it is to Mr Bonar, their Treasurer, 
to whom he alluded. Thus the first idea 
of an association for astronomical and 
other scientific p » Seems to have ori- 
ginated with Mr Bonar and his friends. 
Sir George Mackenzie soon became ac- 
_— with the ion; he saw its 

value; from the beginning he had had an 
Opportunity of observing the uncommon as- 
siduity and successful exertions of this gen- 
tleman ; and it is to his zeal, activity, and 
perseverance, more than to those of any 
other individual, that we owe the esta- 
blishment and form of the institution as 
it Row exists. He would, therefore beg 
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leave to propose first the health of the 
Vice-President, and afterwards that of the 
Treasurer. 

Sir GeorGe Mackenzte returned 
thanks for the very flatteriag notice which 
had been takea of his exertions by the 
President, and assured the meeting. that, 
if a sincere and active zeal could promote 
the objects of the institution, his exertions 
should never be found wanting in its sup- 

rt. 

After the health of the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates had been given from the chair, 
Mr Playfair proposed the health of Mr 
Pillans, through whose able instruction 
they might look forward with contilence 
for a succession of men to fulfil those du- 
ties which now fell to the lot of the mem} 
bers of this institution. 

Mr Pricans, in acknowledging the 
distinguished honour done him, said it was 
impossible not to feel it more deeply, when 
he thought of the eminent individual with 
whom it originated. Laudaria laudato viro. 
He felt it at that moment to be not only a 
high gratification and a rich reward, but a 
most powerful incentive to continue in 
the cheerful performance of an arduous 
duty. Warmly interested, like every Scots- 
man, in the glory of his country, he re- 
joiced in the event which they were met 
here to celebrate ; and was confident that, 
under the management of the able men 
who more immediately superintended it, 
the Observatory would speedily produce an 
accession of fame to our native city. And 
though it is as much out of his power as 
it is out of his province to introduce his 
pupils to the arcana of astronomy, it shall 
never cease to be an object of his ambi- 
tion, by a simple exposition of its elemen- 
tary truths, and by employing the means 
of illustration and excitement which this 
institution will afford him, to diffuse among 
the youth of his country, at a time of life 
when the mind is most susceptible of last- 
ing impressions, such a taste for that sub- 
lime and difficult science as may enable 
some of them to claim kindred with those—~ 

** Felices animi, quibus hae cognoscere primis, 
Inque domos superas scandere cura fuit ;” 
and to have their names enrolled among 
the men who— 
** Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 
Altheraque ingenio supposuere suo.” 


A great variety of toasts, suitable to the 


‘occasion, were given by the President and 


other members; and the company, after 
passing the evening with much satisfac- 
tion, separated with the most cheering an- 
ticipations of soon witnessing a brilliant in- 
crease to the scientific celebrity of our 
horthern capital. 

In other countries, 
ments partake of public patronage, 
Observatories, in general, have been usual- 
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ooting as any in Europe. 


About two years ago, one Dr Sickler, 


a professor of Hildburghausen, undertook 
to unrol and decypher the remains of an- 
cient literature found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum. 
tended to by the Regent, and it was agreed 
that the professor should come over to 


His overtures were at- 


England, and submit his plan to a com- 


mittee. The professor arrived, and sub- 
mitted his scheme in all its details to a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Earl of Aberdeen, 


Lord Grenville, Lord Colchester, Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the late Dr Burney, and 
William Hamilton, Esq. But, after at- 
tentive examinations, the committee, who 
had called to their assistance Sir William 
Drummond, Sir W. A’Conrt, Sir Charles 
Blagdon, and Mr Taylor Combe, came to 
ihe unanimous conclusion that Dr Sickler 
** had totally failed in his endeavours to 
satisfy them that his methed of unrolling 
the Herculanean manuscripts is available, 


and suchascan warrant them in recommend. 
ing to his Majesty’s government a further 
perseverancetherein.” ‘The committee, how- 


ever, notwithstanding his failure, recom- 


mended, in addition to his expences,aremu- 


neration of L. 200, being a sum about equal 
to that which he had lost by leaving his pro- 


fessional duties in Germany for four months. 


‘The total amount being L.}1}.—Dr Sick- 
ler’s proposed system may be e!assed un- 
der three distinct heads :— 

1, As to the improvement of the ma- 

chine made use of by him. 

2. As to theliquid applied tothe roll: and, 

3. As to his mode of manipulation. 

To which the committee made the fol- 
lowing objections: 

1. That the machine made use of by Dr 
Sickler does not, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, appear to be calculated to remove 
any of the difficulties which have hitherto 
occurred in the system of unrolling the 
manuscripts. 

2. That the liquid, from the application 
ef which the committee were induced to 
hope that the separation of the layers of the 
papyrus would be considerably facilitated, 
does not, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, appear to possess any effective power 
beyond that of acting as glue for the fining 
of the paxt to be detached ; and, 

3. That the mode of manipulation 
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the peculiar objects of munificence a- 
nate Princes. Here, unaided by any pub- 
lic grant, and without the means even of 
compensating the valuable time bestowed 
by the observer, this institution is rising so 
rapidly in the estimation of the public, 
that, it is hoped, the private subscriptions 
of individuals will soon remove all diffi- 
culties, and that the innate love of science 
among our countrymen will soon enable the 
institution to place its establishment on as 
tespectable a fo 
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adopted by Dr Sickler, is too violent an 
operation to produce entire consecutive co. 
lumns, or single layers of the papyrus ; 
and his method of indiscriminately cover. 
ing the surface of the roll with the lining, 
which, being attached to the roll by the li- 
quid preparation. brings off with it, in the 
process of detaching, the part so lined, is 
very imperfect ; since, in raising the layers, 
it it scarcely possible to observe, by the 
eye, whether one or more layers are about 
to separate from the mass,—a part of the 
operation, which, at Naples, is carried on 
with the greatest caution. 

Blue Iron Earth.—The blue iron earth, 
er native Prussian blue, as it was formerly 
called, has been found in many parts of the 
continent of Europe ; as also in Iceland and 
in Shetland ; but it had never been disco- 
vered in the island of Great Britain, until 
it was observed by Dr Bostock, at Knots- 
hole, near Liverpool. On the north-east 
bank of the Mersey, about a mile and a 
half above the town, a small glen, or 
dingle, is formed, apparently by a fissure in 
the brown sandstone, which, in this place, 
rises up to the edge of the water ; the sides 
ef the dingle are covered with brush-wood, 
and at the bottom is a flat swampy pas- 
ture. The upper stratum of the soil of the 
pasture is chiefly sand, mixed with a little 
vegetable mould ; but at the depth of four 
or five feet, there is a body of stiff white 
clay, mixed with a considerable quantity of 
vegetable matter, consisting principally of 
the roots and stems of different species ol 
rushes, and other aquatic plants. A por- 
tion of this elay was procured for examina- 
tion, principally in order to ascertain how 
far it was likely to prove useful as a ma- 
nure, when, after being exposed for some 
time to the air, the vegetable fibres which 11 
contained were found to be encrusted with 
a dusky blue substance, the shade ot 
which became gradually more intense, un- 
til at length it acquired a deep indigo co- 
lour. It exhibited a pulverulent, or 
feathery appearance, and scemed to be at- 
tached to the vegetable matter alone. Its 
chemical composition was found to agree 
with that indicated by Klaproth and Lau- 
gier, or to consist essentially of oxide 
of iron and phosphoric acid. With re- 
spect to its production, it may be ob- 
served, that many circumstances lead t@ 
the idea, that the valley formerly 
a small bay in the river, which was 0 
ally filled up by the accumulation of 
and earth, either ited by the tide, or 
washed down from the higher ground, and 
that a chalybeate spring issues from : 
rock at the valley. If, 
permitted to suppose 
that the remains of marine attimals were 


iron. 
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The English Tragic Drama is chiefly 
known in France through the translation 
of M. Le Tourneur. We understand that 
M. de Chateauneuf is about to publish a 
selection of English comedies. To jud 
of it by the fragments which the author has 
given mn the French journals. published in 
London, his translation will be faithful as 
well as elegant. In his prefatory remarks, 
he says,——‘* I have studied the English 
drama for three years, and whenever I may 
venture to criticise it, 1 shall, perhaps, do 

‘ 30 with the prejudices of a Frenchman. I 
conceive, the reading of twenty comedies 
ives me a better idea of a people than a 
hundred volumes of travels. In compar- 
ing the comic drama of the two countries, 
some idea may be formed of the astonish- 
ing contrast which exists between two such 
near neighbours. ‘The English language 
possesses a Certain superiority with which no 
modern tongue can vie ; it is that lofty ener- 
gy which belongs to the genius of liberty. 
Should the freedom of the press not be 
established among us, (as our good mini- 
sters have promised,) the English language, 
which every one wishes to learn, on account 
of that liberty, will become universal on 
the continent, and France will thus lose 
the only pre-eminence which remains to 
her.” 

It is proposed to build an observatory 
within the precincts of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, the expence of which is estimated at 
about L.10,000. A grace will be pro- 
posed to the senate for a donation of 
L.5000 from the University chest, and a 
subscription opened for raising the re- 
mainder of the sum. Application is to 
be made to government to appoint jan 
observer and an assistant with adequate 
salaries. 

The fatal accidents which occurred in 
consequence of the late destructive fire in 
the Strand, has led Mr Robinson of Not- 
tingham to suggest that a large feather bed 
or hair mattress should accompany every 
fire engine; or two or more mattresses 
might be so contrived as to be made into 
one in the space of a minute by two expert 
persons. Hair deserves a preference for 
this p to other materials, both on ac- 
count of its elasticity and durability ; for 
such a mattress, if provided with a stout 
linen cover, and kept dry, would last for 

years. 

r Macwilliam states, in his Essay on 
Dry Rot, just published, that this disease, 
however injurious to others, is of great ad- 
vantage to wine merchants, as it soon co- 
vers bottles with its mouldy appear- 
ance, and consumes the external parts of 

_ the corks ; 80 that, with a trifling operation 
on the bottles after they are filled, and 
then deposited in cellars strongly af- 
fected with the dry rot, can send out 
Wine, as having been bottled for seven or 


eight years, before it has in fact been there 
for so many months. 

As every fact relative to the state of the 
Arctic regions is now of more than usual 
interest, we transcribe the following post- 
script to the journal of the brig Jemima, 
which sailed last summer from London to 
the Moravian Missions in Labrador.— 
‘* The captain and mate report, that, 
though for these three years past they have 
met with an unusual quantity of ice on the 
coast of Labrador, yet in no year since the 
commencement of the mission in 1769, has 
it appeared so dreadfully on the increase. 
The colour likewise of this year’s ice was 
different from that usually seen, and the 
size of the ice mountains and thickness of 
the fields immense, with sandstone imbed- 
ded in them.” As a great part of the coast 
of Greenland, which for centuries has been 
choaked up with ice, apparently immove- 
able, has by some revolution been cleared, 
perhaps this may account for the great 
quantity alluded to. 

FranceE.—Nicholas Kephala, who com- 
mands a Greek vessel, has had engraved here 
three charts of various parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, which he has frequently traversed, 
and himself sounded. The first represents 
the Greek Archipelago and the whole Strait 
of the Dardanelles. The second exhibits a 
considerable portion of the Adriatic, parti- 
cularly the Ionian Islands and the coast of 
Albania ; and the third contains that part 
of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to 
Malta. This work is not only remarkable 
as being well executed, but as being one of 
the first enterprises of the kind undertaken 
by Greeks. Captain Kephala has dedicated 
his performance to the Government of the 
Ionian Islands, of which he is a native. 
He has published it, at his own expence, 
for the instruction of his countrymen, and 
causes the copies to be circulated in Greece. 
He had previously published a Chart of the 
Black Sea, a Treatise on the Maritime 
Laws, and a Guide to Seamen, both in 
Greek ; and is now engaged in a Nautical 
Geography, and a Treatise on Ship-build- 
i 


"Faiea the report read at the late public 
meeting of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Elementary Instruction, it ap- 

rs, that the number of Schools esta- 
blished on the new plan in France now 
amounts to 369, of which 339 are for boys 
and 30 for girls. ‘The reason of this great 
disproportion is, that the principal Institu- 
tion for girls was not opened till fifteen 
months after the Elementary School for 
boys. Of the 361 new schools, there are 
219 in towns, and 150 in the villages. 
Upon the whole, the rural schools have not 
hitherto multiplied so rapidly as those in 
the towns, as it is but natural that im- 
provements should be longer m penetrating 
to country places, which, moreover, pos- 
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sess fewer resources for defraying the first 
establishment. Of all the schools founded 
on the new system, that at Nantes is upon 
the largest scale. In general, those in the 
towns number from 150 to 400 pupils, 
and the village schools from 60 to 125. 
‘Thus it is computed that these institutions 
afford instruction to 60,000 children, that 
is, one-sixtieth of the total number of chil- 
dren in the kingdom of proper age for at- 
tending them. The Society continues to 
publish monthly a number of its Journal 
d’Edueation, in which it gives an account 
of its proceedings, and of the progress of 
elementary instruction. 

GERMAN Y.—M. Dietz, counsellor of le- 
gation, whodied in April 1817, has bequeath- 
ed his collection of books and MSS. to the 
Royal Library of Berlin, upon condition that 
they shall form a separate collection, to be 
named after the legatee. The MSS., which 
amount to about 100, comprehend the 
valuable materials collected by Laurent de 
Santen for editions of Ovid, Catullus, Ti- 
bulius, and Pyopertius; several MSS. of 
Virgil’s works ; a great number of pieces 
of considerable importance to future edi- 
tors of Horace, Sallust, Cicero, Suetonius, 
and other ancient writers ; many oriental 
MSS. as a Coran in Cufic characters ; the 
Biographical Dictionary of {bn Chalikan, 
in three volumes; a very fine MS. of the 
Shah Nameh of Ferdusi, and the History 
of the Tartars, written in the Mongol lane 
guage, by Abulgasi. Among the printed 
works, which consist of 16,260 volumes, 
those on oriental literature, and also the 
editions of ancient authors, with MS. 
notes, are very numerous. The copy of 
the second edition of Meninski’s Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic Dictionary, is like- 
wise enriched with many MS. observa- 
tions, and M. Dietz has expressed a wish 
that it should be published with his name 
in two folio volumes. His collection of me- 
dals, comprehending all the coins of the 
Ottoman Sultans, has also been added to 
the royal cabinet, agreeably to his intentions. 

ivTaLy.—-M. Leoni, who lately died at 
Lucca, was theauthor of atranslation of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, printed at Pisa in 1817, 
in three vo volumes. Itis accompanied with 
a Life of Milton, from the London edition 
of 1730; Hayley’s conjectures ctl 
the origin of Paradise Lost, and De John 
son's observations on that poem. About 
the same time, M. Lazzaro Papi put to 
press a second edition of his translation of 
Milton, in two 12mo volumes. He has 
enriched this work with a Life of Milton, 
compiled from the various biographical ac- 
counts of the poet published in England, 


numerous observations, and the remarks of — 


Addison on the Merits of the Paradise 
Lost. The latter is the most faithful to 
the original - 


The Italian journals speak in high terms 
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of a Translation of Lord Byron’s Giaour 
into Italian verse by M. Rossi. 

Dr Zohrab, an Armenian, of the college 
of Venice, and M. Angelo Mai, Keeper of 
the Ambrosian Library, published in 1816, 
in Latin, a considerable fragment of the 
celebrated Chronicles of Caesarea, which 
are of such high importance to history. 
They encouraged the learned to hope that 
they should soon possess a complete edition 
of that work, which was totally lost to the 
Greeks, of which the Latins possessed but 
a part, and that containing spurious pas- 
sages, but which has been preserved by the 
Armenians in a valuable manuscript. De- 
sirous of gratifying the impatience of the 
literary world, they have determined to 
publish the work in Latin, with brief 
notes, and an introduction ; leaving the 
Armenian text, with more elaborate com- 
ments, for a future edition. It will form 
one volume 4to. 

Russia.—A poet has appeared in Rus- 
sia, to whom the emperor has granted a 
pension of 4000 roubles, (about L. 700 a- 
year.) His name is Schakowsky, and his 
work is upon the Ruins of the Kremlin of 
Moscow. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A 
correspondent of the Savannah Republi- 
can has given a description of what he 
terms an ancient Indian fortification, situ- 
ated on an eminence on the right bank of 
the river Dover, a branch of the Great Sa- 
tilla in Camden county, and admitted by 
all who have seen it to be one of the most 
magnificent specimens of this kind of works 
yet discovered in the United States. From 
its decayed state, it must doubtless have 
stood for centuries ; but it is obvious, from 
the regularity and strength of the works, 
that the people by whom they were con- 
structed must have been a much more In- 
genious race than the present tribe, or those 
found here at the time of the first settle- 
ment of the Europeans. Each of the sides 
of the fortification is about 300 feet in 
length ; they run almost e] with each 
other; and the walls, formed of oyster 
shells and hard mould, are still upwards of 
ten feet high: the top being very even, and 
so broad as to admit of heavy cannon be- 
ing placed upon it. The site is 
with great judgment, being beside a beau- 
tiful spring rivulet, and yet in a very cOM- 
At the north-east core 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr JAMES WALKER, late of Berbice, 
will soon publish Letters on the West Indies. 

Mr Thomas, of Falmouth, has nearly 
finished upon a large scale for publication, 
a Survey of the Mining District of Corn- 
wall, extending from Camborne: to Chace- 
water, of which Redruth will be nearly the 
centre. It will have all the principal lodes 
and cross courses laid down at a certain 
level, showing the nature and elevations of 
the ground, courses of adits, and all parti- 
eulars relative to the mines. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has prepared a 
third and supplemental volume to the Rev. 
Mc Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy. 
It is intended to complete the labours, and 
supply the omissions of that traveller, 
and to describe such. of Italy as he 
had not visited, and others have rarely ex- 
plored. The author has enlarged its con- 
tents by a Tour round the whole island of 
Sicily, an Account of Malta, an Excursion 
to Pola, in Istria, and a Description of the 
celebrated monasteries of Montserrat in 
Spain, and the Grande Chartreuse in 
France. 

Speedily will be published a translation 
of Extracts from a Journal kept in Green- 
land in the years 1770 to 1778, by Hans 
Fgede Saabye, formerly missionary there ; 
with an Introduction respecting the Way 
of Life of the Greenlanders, the Mission in 
Greenland, and other subjects connected 
with it, by Mr G. Fries. 

A Life of John Howard the Philanthro- 
pist, by Mr Brown, in one volume, 4to, 
will speedily make its appearance 

Mr D’Israeli has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a volume on the Literary Character, 
illustrated by the History of Men of Ge- 
nius, drawn from their own Feelings and 
Confessions. 

A General Description and Directions 
for the Coasts of Brazil, from Maranham 
in the north to Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
in the south, is at press. It will be accom- 
panied with three large charts from the 
Surveys of Lieut. Hewett, R. N. and others; 
in which, frem original observations, the 
numerous errors of all preceding charts and 
directions for these coasts have been ob- 


Mr Richard Lawrence is ing for 
publication forty from the 
most beautiful and least mutilated speci- 
mens im the Elgin collection; together 
with critical remarks on the style, compo- 


peculiar excellence of these 
ture. 


nutes of Cases of Cancer, part the second ; 
being further reports of Cases of Cancer 
successfully treated by the new method of 
pressure, with some observations on the na- 
ture of the disease, as well as on the me- 
thod of practice. 

The author of Headlong Hall has in the 
press, a new novel, called Night Mare 
Abbey. 

A very curious and interesting manu- 
script of the celebrated Dr King, of St 
Mary’s, Oxford, has lately been discovered, 
containing anecdotes and reminiscences of 
his own times, and will be published forth- 
with. 

A Life of the Emperor Napoleon, from 
the pen of the well known M. Gacon-Du- 
four, author of the ** Correspondence des 
plusieurs Personnes illustres de la Cour de 
Louis XV.” being the sequel to the Cor- 
respondence of Madame ce Chateaurous, 
is expected to make its appearance shortly 
in London, in a series of letters, designed 
as materials for the future historian. 

The Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy- 
land, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, by 
Captain Light, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication, in one volume quarto, with plates, 
including a view of Jerusalem. 

T. Cobbell, Esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation, a Treatise on the Law of Corpo- 
rations, and on the proceedings relative te 
their ordinary rights and parliamentary 
privileges. 

Mr F. L. Holt has in the press a Trea- 
tise on the Law of Merchant Ships and 
Shipping, on the Navigation Laws, and on 
Manitime Contracts. 

The works of Charles Lamb, in verse 
and prose, now first collected, will soon ap- 

r in two foolscap octavo volumes. 

Barron Field, Esq. is printing in twe 
octavo volumes, a Treatise on the Com- 
mercial Law of England. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Statistical and Historical Account of 
the United States of America, from the pe- 
riod of the first establishments to the pre~ 
sent day. On a new plan. By W. D. War- 


den, formerly C -General of the Unit- 
ed States at Paris. 3 vols. 8vo. With 
maps. 


Saint Patrick; a National Tale of the 
Hanan By an Antiquary. In 3 vols. 
2mo. 

of Cases tried in the J 
the of the Coat 1815 
to the at Edinburgh 
March 1818.” By Jos. Murray, Esq. ‘Ad. 
vocate. One volume octavo. 
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The Angler's Vade Mecum ; a Descrip- 
tive Account of the Water Plies, their 
Seasons, and the kind of Weather that im- 
pels them most on the water: the whole 
represented in twelve Coloured Plates. To 
which is added, a Description of the dif- 
ferent Baits used. in Angling, and where 
found. By W. Carroll... Foolscap octavo. 

A Memoir on the Congenital Club Feet 
of Children, and the Mode of correcting 


gravings by Anderloni. 


[May 


this Deformity. By Antonio Emer. 
itus Professor and Director of the Medical 
Faculty of the Imperial and Royal Univer. 
sity of Pavia, &c. With five original En. 
Translated from 
the Italian. By J. H. Wishart, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and one of 
the Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on Agriculture, containing 
an introduction, in which the science of 
Agriculture is pointed out, by a careful 
attention to the works of Nature; also the 
means of rendering barren soils luxuriantly 
productive ; to which is added a Memoir, 
drawn up at the express desire of his Im- 
perial Highness the Archduke John of 
Austria, on the Nature and Nutritive 
Qualities of Fiorin Grass, &c.; by W. 
Richardson, D.D. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Critical Examination of the Bishop of 
Llandaff’s posthumous volume, entitled, 
* Anecdotes of his Life.” 8vo. 3s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Tables of Comparative Chronology, ex- 
hibiting the dates of the principal events 
which took place from the Flood to the 
Fall of the Empire ; designed to give 
young persons correct information respect- 
ing the progress of Human Society. 10s, 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to 
Christianity ; by Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 
12mo. 3s. 

Discourses on Various Points of Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice, most of which 
were delivered in the Chapel of the Ora- 
toire, in Paris, in 1816; by Thomas H. 
Gallaudet. 8vo. 7s. 

The works of the Rev. H. Scougal, con- 
taining the Life of God in the Soul of Man; 
with nine other Discourses. To which is 
added, a Sermon preached at the Author's 
Funeral ; by George Gairden, D, D. ; and 
a Preface by Bishop Burnet. 5s. 

A Familiar Review of the Life of David, 
King of Israel. By Henry Lacy, Morning 
Pyeacher of Salters’ Hall. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined ; preceded by Strictures on the 
Exclusionary System, as pursued in the 
National Society’s Schools; by Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 

The Conduct of the Clergy in support- 
ing the Bible Society, vindicated from the 


Charges brought against them by the Rev. 


Richard Lloyd, in a Letter to that Gen. 
tleman ; by the Rev. Edward Cooper. 1s. 

Three Sermons on particular Occasions ; 
by the Bishop of Gloucester. 2s. ~ 

A Letter on Certain Errors of the An- 
tinomian kind, which have lately sprung up 
in the West of England, and are now mak- 
ing an alarming Progress throughout the 
Kingdom ; by the Rev. John Simons. 4s. 

The Necessity of Maintaining Scripture 
Doctrine, and endeavouring byevery Means 
to promote Union in the Church of Christ, 
considered in two Act Sermons; by the 
Rev. Hans Hamilton, D. D. 3s. 

‘The Polemical Contest betwixt the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and the 
Rev. Thomas Scott. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Rich Jew of Malta, a Tragedy ; 
by Marlow: edited by Oxberry. Is. 

Love and Laudanum, or the Sleeping 
Draught; a farce, in two acts. 2s. 

Rob Roy M‘Gregor, or Auld Lang 
Syne ; an opera, in three acts; by J. Po- 
cock. 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

History of the Fairchild Family ; or, the 
Child’s Manual : being a collection of Sto- 
ries, calculated to shaw the Importance and 
Effects of a Religious Education; by Mrs 
Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

French Idioms, adapted to the Use of 
those who have made some Progress in the 
French Language. By Victor L. du Noyer. 
ds. 

Geographical Questions and Exercises, 
blended with Historical and Biographical 
Information ; by Richard Chambers, Au- 
thor of an Introduction to Arithmetic. 2s. 

A Visit to the Bazaar ; illustrated with 
32 Engravings, exhibiting the different 
Trades carried on there, with Explanations. 
12mo. 3s. 

Scenes in Europe, illustrated by 84 En- 
Gravings ; by the Rev. I. Taylor. 12mo. 


The Pleasures of Life ; written in the 
manner of Mrs Barbauld’s hymns, in prose; 
by the author of many approved 
works, 1I2mo. 2s. 6d,. 
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FINE ARTS. 

New Churches Considered, with respect 
to the Opportunities they offer for the 
encouragement of Painting; by B. R. 
Haydon. B8vo Is. 6d. 

A Critical Description and Analytical 
Review of Death on the Pale Horse ; 
painted by Ben. West: by William Carey. 

HISTORY. 

The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, from the foundation to the age of 
Augustus ; by Henry Bankes, Esq. M. P. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with a portrait from the rare print 
by Crispin de Passe; by Lucy Aikin. 2 
vols. 8vo. L. 1, 5s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Science of Horticulture, including 
a Practical System of the Management of 
Fruit-trees ; arranged on demonstrative 
physiological principles. Illustrated by 
sketches, in twelve plates, with a com- 
mentary on the works of Bradley, Hitt, 
Miller, Forsyth, Knight, Kirwan, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and Mrs I[bbottson; by 
Joseph Hayward. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Abstracts of Title, to faci- 
litate the Study and Application of the 
first Principles and General Rules of the 
Laws of Property; by Richard Preston, 
sq. Barrister at Law. Part III. royal 
8vo. 12s. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years, 
being Supplementary to the several Trea- 
tises on the Office and Duties of a Justice 
of the Peace, by Burn, Williams, and 
Dickenson, comprehending the Statutes 
and Cases relating thereto, to the conclu- 
sion of the Session of 57 Geo. III., with ad- 
ditional Precedents ; by William Dicken- 
son, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. L. 1, 5s. 

A Treatise on the Poor Laws ; by Tho- 
- Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 


Remarks on the Recent State Trials, 
and the Rise and Progress of Disaffection 
in the Country. To which are annexed, 
Letters to and from the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, on the Tendency of his public 
Opinions ; by William Firth, Esq. serjeant 
atlaw. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Considerations on the Origin, Progress, 
and present state of the English Bankrupt 
Laws, with reference to their existing de- 
fects, humbly submitted to the select 
committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to consider of the Bankrupt Laws. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the 
Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Diseases of that Organ; by John 
iI. Curtis, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fe- 
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ver, Measles, Pulmonary Consumption, 
and Chronic Diseases, termed Nervous, 
Bilious, Stomachic, and the like. With 
Observations on the Efficacy of Sulphure- 
ous Waters in various Complaints; by 
John Armstrong, M. D. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for 
Transports and Sick and Wounded Sea- 
men, on the Non-contagious Nature of 
Yellow Fever; containing Hints to Offi- 
cers for the Prevention of this Disease ae 
mofig Seamea ; by James Veitch, M. D. 
8vo. Js. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, and those various and extensive de- 
rangements of the Constitution, arising 
from Hepatic Obstruction ; with Practical 
Remarks on the Biliary and Gastric Se- 
cretions, and upon other important Points 
essential to Health; pointing out a new 
and successful Mode of ‘Treatment, illus- 
trated by numerous Cases. The third edi- 
tion, very considerably enlarged ; by John 
Faithhorn, formerly Surgeon in the Kast 
India Company’s Service. 

A Practical Enquiry into the Causes of 
the Frequent Failure of the Operation of 
Depression, and of the Extraction of the 
Cataract, as usually performed ; with a 
Description of a Series of new and im- 
proved Operations ; by Sir Wm. Adame. 
16s. 

Observations on some important Points 
in the Practice of Military Surgery, and in 
the Arrangement and Police of Hospitals. 
Illustrated by cases and dissections; by 
John Hennen, deputy inspector of military 
hospitals. 8vo. 12s. 

Modern Maladies and the Present State 
of Medicine: the anniversary oration de- 
livered March 9, 1818, before the Medi- 
cal Society of London ; by D. Uwins, M.D. 
2s. 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding researches in the Levant; by Dr 
Maclean. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Experimental Researches concerning the 
Philosophy of Permanent Colours, and 
the best means of producing them, by 
Dyeing, Calico-Printing, &c.; by Edward 
Bancroft, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 16s. 

La Prima Musa Clio, or the Divine 
Traveller ; exhibiting a Series of Writings 
obtained in the ecstacy of Magnetic Sleep. 
Translated from the Italian of C. A. de 
Valdiere ; by George Baldwin. vo. L. J, 
Is. 

The Music, or Melody and Rythmus of 
Language. By James Chapman. vo. 

Epistolary Curiosities—Series the first, 
consisting of unpublished letters of the 
seventeenth century, illustrative of the 
Herbert family; of the reigns of James |, 
—Charles I1.—Charles 1]. —James | l.—and 
William U1. &c. &c. with notes and an 
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appendix ; edited by Rebecca Warner, of 
Beech Cottage, Bath. Part I. and IT. 

No. I. Studies of Flowers from Nature ; 
by Miss Smith. 10s. 6d. 

No. I. of Italian Scenery ; or, Views of 
the most remarkable, celebrated, or ad- 
mired, Points of Italy: from drawings 
taken in the year 1817; by E. F. Batty: 
unp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
that part of the Speech of the Prince Re- 
gent which recommended the attention of 
Parliament to the deficiency in the number 
of places of Public Worship belonging to 
the Established Church; by James Elmes. 
Is. 

The English and French, and French 
and English Cambist; or, Tables of Ex- 
change, from one farthing to a million 
pounds sterling, and from one denier to a 
million livres. By John Henry Brohier, 
late Superintendent of the Toulouese Emi- 
grants. In one portable voluine. 8s. bound. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Political Mischiefs of Popery, or 
Arguments demonstrating that the Romish 
Religion ruins all those countries wherein 
it is the established Religion ; by a Person 
of Quality, a native of France. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

An Exposition of the Musical System of 
Mr Logier, with Strictures on his Chiro- 
plast; by a Committee of Professors in 
London. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vols. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan's Visit ; by 
Mrs Strutt, (late Mrs Byron.) 3 vols. 

Voyage to Locuta; by Lemuel Gulli- 
var, jun. 4s. 

Tales of my Landlady; edited by Peter 
Puzziebrain, Assistant to the Schoolmaster 
of Gandercleugh. 3 vols. 

The Parish Priest in Ireland. 2 vols, 
{2mo. 10s. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; by Madame 
Genlis. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, with other 
Poems. 7s. 

Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, in five Cantos; 
by W. E. Meredith, Esq. 5s. 

The Disappointed Duke, or the Admiral 
and the Heiress; by Peter Pindar, 8vo. 
2s. 

’ Britain, or Fragments of Poetical A- 
berration ; by Mrs Macmullan. 8vo. 7s. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Childe 
Harold, with other Poems and Notes; by 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books ; 
by the Rev. Fran. Hodgson, A. M. vicar 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire. 8vo. 7s. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St 
Clare, and other Poems; by the author of 
Purity of Heart. 12mo. 4s. 


The Suffolk Garland, or a Collection of 
Poems, Songs, Ballads, &c. historical and 
descriptive of that country, its manners, 
customs, &c. 8yvo. Is. 

Select Early English Poets, No. 1 and 4, 
containing Lovelace’s Poems. 2 vols. 14s, 

No. I.—Ancient Humorous Poetry, 
containing ‘** Tis Merry when Gossips 
Meet.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City ; by the 
Rev. H. H. Millman, M. A. author of 
Fazio. 8vo. 12s. 

= Bonapartiad ; by Wm. Crawford, 

A Poetical Address, written in behalf of 
the Artist’s General Benevolent Fund for 
Recitation; by Mr Britton, at the annual 
dinner, Albion Tavern, London, March 5, 
1818. Gd. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Political State of the British Em- 
pire, containing a General View of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Possessions of the 
Crown ; the Laws, Commerce, Revenues, 
Offices, and other Establishments, Mili- 
tary as well as Civil; by Jolin Adolphus, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 4 vols. 8vo. L. 3. 

Catechism of Political Economy. Tran- 
slated from the French of J. B. Say; by 
John Richter. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on Currency, Population, 
and Pauperism, in ‘f'wo Letters to Arthur 
Young, Esq.; by Thomas Attwood, Esq. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated a- 
gainst the Claims of Universal Suffrage ; 
with an Analysis of the Principle of Pro- 
perty, and new Views of Constitutional 
Interest and General Policy ; by Robert 
Fellowes, A. M. 8vo. 5s. 

The Government and the Bank; being 
a Statement of Transactions subsisting be- 
twixt the Public and the Bank of kng- 
land, contained in the British Press and 
Globe newspapers. 8vo. Is. 

Substance of a Speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday 
the 16th of March 1818, on proposing 4 
grant of one million for providing addition- 
of Public Worship in England. 

s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impo- 
licy of the further continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act; by Henry James. 3s. 

Observations on Lord Bathurst’s Speech 
in the House of Peers, on the 18th of 
March 1817, supported by official docu. 
ments. Sent sealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
to the address of Lord Liverpool, on the 
7th October 1817. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations of the Island of Staffa, in 
Series of Views, accompanied by a Topo-- 
graphical and Geological Description ; by 
William Daniell, A.R.A. Imp. 4to. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
bservations on the State of I 
principally directed to its Agriculture and 
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Rural Population ; in a Series of Letters, 
written ina Tour through that Country ; 
by J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 8vo. L.1, Is. 

The Travels of Mareo Polo, a Venetian, 
in the thirteenth century ; heing a deserip- 
tion by that early traveller, of remarkable 
places and things in the Eastern part of the 
World; translated from the Italian, with 
notes ; by W. Marsden, Esq. F.R.S., with 
a map. 4to. L.2, 12s. 6d. Fine, L.4, 4s. 

The Belgian Traveller, or a Complete 
Guide through the United Netherlands ; 
containing a full deseription of every town ; 
its objects of curiosity, manufactures, com- 
merce, and inns ; the mode of conveyance 
trom place to place, and a complete Itine- 
rary of the surrounding country. ‘To which 
is prefixed, a Brief Sketch of the History, 
Constitution, and Religion of the Nether- 
lands; the general appearance, produc- 
tions, and commerce of the country ; and 
the manners and customs of the imhabi- 
tants. By Edward Boyce. Illustrated by 
a map, plan, &c. Third edition, enlarged 
and improved. Price 8s. bound. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine, 
minutely describing the modes of convey- 
ance, the picturesque scenery, and every 
other object that can interest a Stranger, or 
facilitate his journey. By A. Schreiber, 
Historiographer to the Grand Duke of Ba- 
den. Illustrated by a large and correct 
map of the Rhine. Price 8s. bound. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland; by Robert 
Fraser, Esq. 4to. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 58. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 74. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary ; with some remarks on the state 
of Vienna during the Congress in 1814. 
By Richard Bright, M.D. With nume- 
rous engravings. 4to. Price L.4, 4s. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Dr Alexander Monro, 
Secundus, delivered at the Harveian Ora- 
tion, at Edinburgh, for the year 1818, 
by Andrew Duncan, sen. M. D. Price 
23. 6d. 

_ Journal of a Residence in Iceland dur- 
ing the years 1814 and 1815; containing 
observations on the natural phenomena, 
history, literature, and antiquities of the 
island, and the religion, character, man- 
ners, and customs of its inhabitants: with 
an introduction and appendix; by Ebene- 
zer Henderson, Doctor in Philosophy, 
member of the Royal Society of Gotten- 
burgh, &e. &c.; with a map and nume- 
rous engravings. 2 vols. vo. Price I..1, 8s. 

Temora, an epic poem, Cantos J. and 
Il. being specimens of a versification of the 
Poems of Ossian ; Thomas Travers 
Burke, Esq. Royal Seots Greys. 7s. Gd. 

VOL. Il. 


Cornelius the Centurion; a sermon 
preached in St. Petér’s Chapel on March 
4, 1818, for the benefit of the Naval and 
Military Bible Society. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard Noel, A.M. 

C. Julii Cxsaris Commentariorum, libri 
vi. usui scholarum ; edidit ac notulis illus- 
travit Henricus Liston. t8mo. Price 2s. 

A Second Letter to the General Court of 
Contributors of the Royal Infirmary of E- 
dinburgh ; containing remarks on the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting held on the 30th 
March 1818; by a Contributer. Price 2s, 

Lectures, with Practical Observations 
and Reflections on the Prophecies of John, 
commencing with the fourth chapter of the 
Revelation, and continued to the close of 
the book: to which is added, a dissertation 
on the origin and termination of the Anti- 
christian apostacy ; by Robert Culbertson, 
minister of the Gospel, Leith, in two vols. 
Price 24s. 

A Sermon upon Christian Peace : trans- 
Jated from the French of M. de Bourda- 
loue, one of the preachers of the Court of 
Lewis XIV. King of France and Navarre, 
with a portrait of Bourdaloue. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

No. I. of a Series of Twelve Portraits of 
Distinguished Living Characters of Scot- 
land; containing heads of Walter Scott, 
Esq. Francis Jeffrey, Esq. and Henry Rae- 
burn, Esq. ; drawn and etched by Wil- 
liam Nicholson; accompanied with short 
biographical notices. Size of the plates 
}1 inches by 9. Price of each number 
L.1, Ils, Gd. for proofs on India paper ; 
and J..1, 1s. for plain impressions. 

A Word to the Wise; or a summary 
essay in vindication of the Presbyterian 
form of church government, stated in con- 
trast with the prominent peculiarities of 
Tabernacle Independents; by a Presbyte- 
rian: to which is added, remarks on 
** Christian Liberality opposed to Bigot- 
ry,” a sermon, &c.; by William Orme. 
Price Is. 6d. 

:ffusions in Rhyme ; by Henry Nairne 
Murray, foolscap Svo. Ss. bds. 

An Ktymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language; in which the words are 
explained in their different senses ; autho- 
rised by the names of the writers by whore 
they are used, or the titles of the works ia 
which they occur, and deduced from their 
originals ; abridged from the quarto ¢di-~ 
tion, by the author, John Jamieson, D.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
8vo. Price 14a. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
tales (in prose); by James Hagg, in 2 vols. 
Price 14s. 

Practical Observations on Continued Fe- 
ver, especially that form at present existing 
as an ee with some remarks on the 
most efficient plans for its suppression ; by 
Robert. Graham, M.D. Glasgow. Sve. 
Price 3s. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


FraNCE.—The Paris papers of the 26th 
ult. contain a speech of the Duke of Richelieu, 
announcing the conclusion of the negocia- 
tions for liquidating the foreign claims upon 
France. ‘These claims amounted to 1600 
millions of francs, equal to about 66 mil- 
lions sterling. This debt it was found to- 
tally impossible to discharge, and accord- 
ingly it has been agreed to reduce it to 
320 millions. 

To liquidate this sum, a law was passed 
on the Ist instant, creating 16,400,000 
franes reunites, and opening an eventual cre- 
dit of 24,010,000 of renles, to complete 
the payment of the sums due to the allied 
powers, coniormably to the treaty of the 
20th November 1815. 


GERMANY.—A dispute has arisen be- 
tween the Grand Duke of Baden and the 
King of Bavaria, respecting the dismem- 
berment of the provinces of the for- 
mer, in order to aggrandize the latter ; 
and on this subject a correspondence 
between the two Sovereigns has been pub- 
lished in the Hamburgh papers. The 
Duke of Baden states, that nothing short 
of force shail make him submit to the ar- 
rangements proposed, which he reprobates 
as tounded on the grossest injustice. The 
King of Bavaria, in his reply, laments 
that those arrangements do not depend on 
himself, but on the great allied powers, 
under whose powerful influence the con- 
cerns of are regulated. 

TURKEY.—It is stated from Vienna, that 
all the ministersof foreign powers at Constan- 
tinople have joined in requiring the Porte 
to adopt measures in concert with them, to 
repress the outrages of the Barbarians, and 
obtain satisfaction for their past conduct. 
It is added, that the Porte temporises, but 
the ministers are said to be determined in 
pressing their demands, and require a cate- 
gorical answer to be presented to the Con- 
gress of the allied sovereigns. The Turk 
will thus be compelled either to renounce 
his nominal sovereignty over the pirates, 
or to remain responsible to Europe for the 
effects of their licentiousness, 


ASIA. 
East InprEes.—Through the medium 


both of public dispatches and private letters, 


important intelligence has been received of 
the progress of the war in India, which, it 
now appears, has extended to nearly all the 
Mahratta States. A general confederacy 
against the British power is said to have 
been for some time formed by the Mahrat- 
ta chiefs, and that, with this view, they 
openly encouraged the incursions of the 
Pindarees, whom they designed to convert 
into soldiers, when the moment should ar- 
rive for throwing off the mask, and com- 
mencing open war. ‘The Marquis of Hast- 
ings, however, being fully aware of this 
policy, assembled his forces, with the osten- 
sible view of suppressing the Pindarees, 
but, in reality, for the purpose of aiming a 
blow at the Mahratta power, which the re- 
sult of the late battles seems effectually to 
have shaken. 

The Rajah of Berar had concluded a 
treaty sufficiently humiliating, by which 
he surrendered his person tothe British re- 
sident, and gave orders for delivering up 
the whole of his artillery, sending forward 
one of his agents to see his orders executed. 
The British, accordingly, advanced, when 
they were fired upon, which was followed 
by a general discharge from the whole of 
the enemy's batteries. ‘The company’s 
troops advanced, storming these batteries, 
and putting the enemy to the route in every 
direction, with the loss of forty elephants, 
and seventy-five pieces of artillery. The 
loss of the British in this action, which 
took place on the 26th November, amount- 
ed to 170 killed and wounded. 

‘The battle with Holkar was fought on 
the 21st December, on the left bank of the 
Seeftra, and the field seems to have been 
severely contested. The loss of the British 
in this action is stated in the Gazette to 
amount to 367 killed and wounded. In 
the private accounts it is made to amount 
to 700, which appears to have been an ex- 

ation. 

weThe Peishwa’s force still remained in the 
field, and he appeared in the vicinity of 
Poonah on the 2d of January, with @ Te 
cruited army, and apparently determined 
to attack the British in their cantonments. — 
He soon afterwards retired, however, and 
was pursued by General Smith. 

Great doubts were entertained of the 
fidelity of Scindiah, notwithstanding the 
treaty he had signed with the Marquis of 
Hastings. He not only hesitated to fur- 
nish his contingent of 5000 horse, but the 
Killedar (commander) of Asseergubr 
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refused to surrender that fortress, on the 
plea, that his master was not sincere in 
ceding it to the British. ‘The Marquis of 
Hastings, luowever, was himself advancing 
on the 14th December, in the direction of 
Gualior, Scindiah’s capital, and would, no 
doubt, take good care to anticipate any se- 
rious evils that might arise trem the per- 
fidy of that chieftain. 


CryLon.—According to dispatches re- 
ceived from the island of Ceylon, it appears 
that a partial insurrection had broken out 
there, in behalf of achiefclaiming some right 
to the crown of the deposed king of Kandy. 
In the month of September last, a spirit of 
dissatisfaction and disturbance partially ma- 
nifested itself in the provinces of Wellase 
and Ouva, within the Kandyan territory, 
principally excited by a Malabar chief, 
who had collected an armed force of about 200 
persons, and issued a proclamation stating 
his claims to the kingdom of Kandy. Mr 
Wilson, the resident at Badulla, immediately 
proceeded with a small military detachment 
in the direction of the insurgents, and came 
up with a considerable party. Having un- 
fortunately separated himself from the de- 
tachment under his orders, in the hope of 
persuading the insurgents to disperse, and 
thus prevent any effusion of blood, he was 
attacked and killed on the spot. ‘Lhe ser- 
vant who accompanied him died of the 
wounds which he received at the same 
time. The troops sent in pursuit of the in- 
surgents had been successful in dispersing 
them, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that tranquillity would speedily be 
restored. 


AFRICA. 

ALGrEerRS.—The Florence Gazette of the 
24th ult. announcesofticially, by aletter from 
the Sardinian Consul at Leghorn, that the 
Dey of Algiers died of the plague on the Ist 
of March. His successor, Coggia-Cavalli, 
formerly his minister, was proclaimed the 
same day, amidst salvoes of artillery. He 
has assumed the name of Ibrahim Pacha. 
The next day all the foreign consuls were 
presented to the new Dey, to tender him 
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the customary presents. Ibrahim Pacha 
commenced his government by an act of 
justice; he ordered the young Christian 
women and Jewesses, whom his predecessor 
had contined in the seraglio, to be set at li- 
berty. 


AMERICA. 

Unrrep Srares.—On the 2d March 
the House of Representatives received a 
message from the President, with the de- 
cision of the commissioners under the 4th 
article of the treaty of Ghent, which was, 
that Moose, Dudley, and Frederick islands, 
belong to the United States, and that all the 
other islands in the Bay of Passamaquod- 
dy, including that of Grand Menan, belong 
to his Britannic Majesty. 

The New-York papers of the 19th March 
contain an explanation from the President of 
the subsisting relations between the United 
States and Spain. These seem principally 
to turn on the possession of East Florida, 
which, for obvious reasons, is a great ob- 
ject of American policy. The government 
of the United States proposes to give an 
equivalent to Spain for this territory, 
which, there is little doubt, must sooner or 
later come into their possession. The oc- 
cupation of certain parts of Louisiana, 
claimed by Spain, and of Amelia Island, 
seems also to have given umbrage to the 
Spanish Government. There is no doubt, 
however, that America will retain posses- 
sion wf Louisiana; but with respect to 
Amelia Island, the President offers to re- 
store it to Spain, stating that his reason for 
occupying it was, because it afforded a re- 
tuge to freebooters, who preyed upon the 
trade of the United States, as well as upon 
that of other nations. 

The war with the Seminole Indians still 
continues, and appears to be protracted and 
sanguinary. ‘They are said to muster 4000 
warriors, who are determined to fight to 
the last extremity, having, with this view, 
destroyed their houses, and secured their 
women, children, and provisions in a forti- 
fied camp, situated in the midst of an al- 
most impassable marsh. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursd..+, April 2,—'Yhe Earl of 
SHAFTES).URY presented a petition from 
the tannrrs of Aberdeen, and its neigh- 
bourhor J, against the additional duties on 
cr.—Laid on the table. 

Che Earl of LaupeRpaLe moved for 
various papers relative to the state of the 


coinage and currency, from the commence- 
ment of the present reign, to the Sth of 
Januray last.—A to. 
Friday.—Petitions against the leather 
tax were presented from the tanners of 
Monday, No 
ness.—-Adjourned to Wednesday. 
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Wedaesday.—Several petitions were pre- 
sented against the additional duty on 
leather. 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE moved for 
various accounts, relative to the public 
debt; expenditure, and currenéy, which 
were ordered. 

Thursday.—The Earl of 
moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
and messages of congratulation to the 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth, on the 
marriage of her Royal Highness with the 
Prince of Hesse Hombourg.—Agreed to 
nem. dis. Acjourned. 

Friday.—Several petitions were present- 
ed against the leather tax. 

Monday, April 13.—The Earlof Liver- 
POOL brought dowa a message from the 
Prince Regent, informing the House, that 
negociations were commenced, for the mar- 
riage of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, with the Princess of Saxe-Mein- 
angen; and also of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, with the Princess of 
Hesse, daughter of the late Landgrave, 
and niece of the reigning Elector. The 
message further stated, that from the afflict- 
ing loss of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's beloved and only child, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, their Lordships would be 
sensible of the propriety of providing for 
these marriages ; and that his Royal High- 
ness had ne reason to doubt, that their 
Lordships would enable him to make the 
necessary provisions for the same.—Ogdered 
for consideration to-morrow, but afterwards 
postponed to Wednesday. 

Wednesday.—On the order of the day 
being moved by the Karl of LiveRPOoL, 
the message in regard to the royal mar- 
riages was taken into consideration. His 
Lordship entered at large into the whole of 
the measure, historical and political, and 
strengthened his argument by many facts 
and elucidations. His Lordship clearly 
thought, that Parliament ought not now te, 
vote any great augmentation of the public 
burdens; but he conceived, that the mea- 
sure proposed did not involve any serious 
increase, as the money which had been 
voted to pay the Prince Regent's debts, 
L. 50,000 per annum, would thereby be 
saved, which, with L. 10,000 which had 
lately fallen in by the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, would more than cover the whole 
of the additional allowances which it had 
been proposed to grant. His Lordship 
went on to state, that, aiter having given 
the most anxious censideration to the sub- 
ject, he was authorized to state, that the 
illustrious person first named in the mes- 
sage would be satisfied with about one 
half of the sum which had originally been 
proposed to be given him by the executive 
government. e sum proposed for the 
other Princes would, in the case of an ar- 
rangement founfied on this principle be- 


ing adopted, be reduced in the same pro- 
portion. But the measure would come be. 
fore their Lordships in the shape of bills 
when the details could be more conveniently 
discussed. The Noble Earl concluded 
with moving an address in the terns stated 
in the commencement of his speech. 

rose to move an amendmen: 
to the address. His Lordshi roposed, 
that, at the end of the orem : moved, 
the following sentence should be inserted: 
** But this House must, at the same time. 
express its confident hope, that such pro- 
visions as are Mecessary may be made, 
without creating the necessity of any addi- 
tional burdens upon the people.” 

In the conclusion of the debate, the 
amendment was negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the original motien for the ad- 
dress agreed to. 

Thursday.—No particular business. 

Friday—No business of importance. 

Monday, April 20.—On the motion of 
the Earl of LaupERDALE, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the me- 
tallic and paper currency of the united king- 
dom, and inte the propriety of the resump- 
tion of cash-payments by the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Earl of LivERroot, in reply, 
entered at large into the question of secu- 
rity for small motes of country bankers. 
His belief was, that unless some regulation 
was adopted, property would become inse- 
cnre, and the circulation would be sub- 
jected to frequent shocks, that might cause 
great public calamity, and individual suf- 
fering. In conclusion, the Noble Earl 
opposed the motien, which was negatived 
without a divisien. 

Wednesday.—The orders of the day 
passed without exciting discussion.—Ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 2.—T wo petitions from 
places in Lancashire, and one from New 
Lanark, were presented, in favour of the 
bill for regulating the hours of labour for 
children in manutactories. 

Mr ProrueEroe said he had 286 peti- 
tions to present from Bristol, in favour of 
Parliamentary reform and universal suf- 
frage. ‘Though he did not agree with the 
opinions of the petitioners, yet he owed it 
to them to say, that they did not appear to 
be actuated by improper motives. The 
first of the petitions was read in part; and 
they were received. , 

Friday.—Mr BEXNET, after obtaining 
leave, brought in a bill to repeal certain 
parts of acts which gave pecuniary rewards 
to police officers, w was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

Monday, April 6.—Many petitions were 
received from tanners, man ee: &e. 
against the additional leather duties. 

Lord ALTHORPE moved the. second 
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reading of the bill to repeal the additional 


duty on leather. 

Mr C. Grant proposed an amendment, 
that the bill be read this day six months. 

Mr LusHINGTON said, the tax could 
not be repealed without the substitution of 
some other that would press more directly 
on the public. 

Mr BrouGuao contended the contrary ; 
instancing the repeal of the property-tax, 
a substitute for which was dispensed with, 
by revising and reducing the estimates ; 
and he conceived that the reduction of 
5000 or 6000 men would do far more than 
cover the deficiency occasioned by the re- 
peal of the leather duty. 

Mr HuskIssoON stated, that the one was 
a tax granted to assist in carrying on the 
war, while the other formed no part of the 
supply of the year, but was carried to the 
Consolidated Fund, for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt; so that as 
long as the whole amount of the perma- 
nent taxes were not more than equal to 
their object, the faith of Parliament stood 
pledged to the country not to repeal any 
of them without introducing others to an 

ual amount. 

The House then divided—-Ayes, 130 ; 
Noes, 136—Majority against the bill, 6. 

Wednesday.—Lord STANLEY presented 
a petition from Royton, Lancashire, couch- 
ed in strong language, praying reform.— 
The petition was rejected by 42 against 14, 
in consequence of charging the House with 
being governed by selfish principles.” 

Thursday.—The CHancecsor of the 
EXCHEQUER moved the order of the day, 
and commenced by some observations as te 
opening the cash-payments at the Bank in 
the present year. He had postponed discus- 
sions on this subject as long as he could, 
as he was desirous of knowing fairly whe- 
ther the Bank was so situated as to be able, 
with propriety, to resume cash payments. 
The result of his inquiries was this—that 
he did not think it consistent with the se- 
curity and safety of the public interests, 
that cash-payments should be renewed at 
an early period of the present year. His 
duty was to call the attention of the House 
to the circumstances which appeared to him 
to render it extremely unadvisable for the 
Bank to return te cash payments at the 
present snoment. These circumstances 
were——the bad harvest of 1816, and specie 
sent abroad to purchase corn; the emi- 
gration and residence of individuals a- 
broad, 90,230 having embarked at Dover 
from {814 to February 24 last; of these 
remained abroad, whose average 
enditure he calculated at L.2,540,000 
a-year; the residence of our army in 
France, whose private expenditure was 

; and lastly, the considerable foreign 

s- He hoped that another plan, which 

he intended to tend very 
much to restore the circulation of specie. 
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In the first place, however, he meant to 
propose, that the restrictions should be 
continued but one year—that is, trom the 
Sth of July next, to the Sth of July L819. 
There could be no doubt that the most 
perfect and convenient currency for any 
country was that of a mixed nature, con- 
sisting of specie and paper. It was highly 
expedient, however, to provide some secu- 
rity for the people of England and Ire- 
land. By an act now in force, it was de- 
clared that notes under the value of L.5 
should not be valid at the expiration of two 
years after the Bank restriction should be 
removed ; consequently, no notes under 
that sum should be issued after the 5th of 
July 1820. His object was, that after the 
5th day of July 1820, no private banker in 
England and Ireland should issue notes 
under the value of L.5 without a sufficient 
deposit of government securities, consisting 
either of stock or of Exchequer bills. He 
proposed, theretore, that it should be en- 
acted, that every private banker should 
transfer into the names of the commission- 
ers for the reduction of the national debt, 
an amount of exchequer bills equal in va- 
lue to the amount of the notes to be is- 
sued, or a quantity of stock double the a- 
mount of the nominal value. After a de- 
posit of stock and Exchequer bills, if a pri- 
vate banker issues notes, they shall be 
stamped in a way to denote that sufficient 
security has been deposited, and that they 
are given on the faith of that security. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded 
with moving for leave to bring in two bills 
according with his plan. 

Mr TIeRNEY gave his opinions at some 
length ; he contended such a measure re- 
quired thorough investigation, and that a 
committee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose. The great object of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was to keep up a great paper 
circulation, in order by these means to 
force up the funds, and lower the rate of 
interest. 

Mr GRENFELL believed the measure 
tended to the subversion of all property. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
said, in reply to a remark of Mr Tierney, 
that the idea of stock debentures was never 
contemplated by him.—Leave was then 
given to bring in the bills. 

Friday.—Lord ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 
rose, and complained of a breach of privilege 
by a person named Ferguson, (an under-fac- 
tor to Lord Douglas.) who, in canvassing 
for Sir Alexander Cochrane to be member 
for Lanarkshire, had made a promise of 
the interest of his master with government 
to a person named Dyke. The Noble Lord 
concluded by moving, that Thomas Fergu- 
son be ordered to attend on the 21st inst. 

After some debate, the question was, on 
the motion of Mr B. Bathurst, referred to 
the committee of privileges. 

The Lord Advocate obtained leave to 
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bring in a bill to regulate the funds of the 
Royal Scotch Burghs. The bill was im- 
mediately broug!t in, read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on this 


day three weeks. 


Aprit 13.—Lord 
REAGH pzxesented a message from the 
Crown, siinilar to the one brought down to 
the Lords, which he taoved be considered 
to-morrow. 

Mr TieRNEY expressed a hope that the 
Noble Lord would state particulars. He 
understood that a select committee had met 
at one of the minister’s (iarl Liverpool) 
houses, and there it was agreed on what 
should be submitted to this House for its 
approbation. ‘This was a course of pro- 
ceeding, to say the least of it, not the most 
constitut.onal, and he hoped, that these 
sorts of rehearsals would not be tolerated 
by the House. As he understood there 
were fifty or sixty gentlemen present, he 
hoped the Noble Lord would not object to 
state what had passed at the meeting. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH was not aware of 
any thing unconstitutional or unusual in 
occasional meetings of this nature, nor 
could he see any parliamentary usage to 
prevent them. 

Mr M. A. Taytor condemned the 
practice of calling together so many mem- 
bers of Parliament, to decide out of doors, 
as to any measure to be submitted for con- 
sideration in Parliament. With respect to 
granting any additional sums to the royal 
family, much as he was attached to that 
august family, he could not consent to vote 
one shilling while the people were so high- 
ly burthened. 

Mr BrovuGHam observed, the address 
did not say one word relative to that which 
was the paramount duty of the House, he 
meant, the due regard they were bound to 
manifest for the burdens of the people. 
To supply the omission, he would move 
that the following words be added to the 
address just proposed—** And with a due 
regard to the burdened state of the people 
of this country.” 

Lord CasTLEREAGH opposed this a- 
mendment, which was supported by Sir 
G. Heathcote and Mr Tierney; Mr Lee 
Keck, Lord Lascelles, Mr Littleton of 
Stafford, Sir T. Acland, Mr Gooch, and 
Sir W. Curtis, expressed their opposition 
to the grants proposed by ministers, al- 
though generally approving of their mea- 
sures. 

The House divided for the amendment, 
93 ;-—against it, 144; majority,5]1. The 
address was therefore carried. 

Mr P. MeraHvuEn moved for accounts 
of the total incomes of the Dukes of Cla- 
rence, Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge, 
whether arising from mili or naval 
commissions, pensions, grants, droits of ad- 
miralty, or any other funds or appoint- 


ments. This, after some remarks, was 
agreed to. 

Tuesday.—Lord CASTLEREAGH said, 
that it was his intention to move the order 
of the day for a committee to consider the 
Prince Regent's message, with a view of 
postponing the consideration till to-mor- 
row. The order of the day was then read, 
and a warm debate ensued, in the course 
of which Mr Trerney observed, that 
if this scheme were sanctioned, the expence 
of it for this year would amount in the 
whole to L.116,000. The consideration of 
the message was, in conclusion, post- 
poned. 

Wednesday.—Lord CASTLEREAGH hay- 
ing moved the order of the day for going 
into a committee for the consideration of 
the royal message, said it was a painful 
duty for the servants of the Crown to call 
on the House to make new arrangements 
to supply civil list deficiencies, but still it 
was a necessary duty, all the independent 
sources of revenue which the Crown pos- 
sessed having been surrendered to the 
management of the House. If the appli- 
cations to the House had in modern times 
been of frequent recurrence, they were not 
to be attributed to any improvidence of the 
reigning family since their accession to the 
throne, but to the measure which was a- 
greeable to Parliament to take the sources 
of the ancient Crown revenue into their 
own hands. It was intended to have pro- 
posed to augment the income of the Duke 
of Clarence, which was L.20,500 per an- 
num, by L.19,500, making a total of 
L.40,000, and to have given an additional 
sum of L.12,000 to each of the junior 
branches of the royal family, who entered 
the marriage state, with the further sum 
of L. 12,000 to each as an outfit. There 
was an outfit to the Princess Charlotte, 
in of L. 50,000. The practice 
of giving the outfits was the best mode 
of preventing the Princes from the in- 
convenience of getting into debt. It ap- 
peared to his Majesty’s ministers, that 
these allowances would not have required 
the imposition of any new burdens upon 
the country, as they would be covered by 
L.10,000 of the balance that remained of 
the L.60,000 allowed for the expenditure 
of the late Princess Charlotte on her mar- 
riage, and the annual sum of L.50,000 
allowed to the Prince Regent for paying 
off his debts. This fund would be reliev- 
ed in the course of two years. But under 
all the weight of prejudice that had arisen 
ou this subject, and which was attempte 
to be instilled into the public mind, his 
Majesty's ministers would propose an 
crease of only L.10,000 per annum to 
Duke of Clarence ; and of L.6000 each to 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and Cam- 
bridge. The Noble Lord concluded by 
moving resolutions for a grant of L.10,000. 
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Upon the first resolution being put, Mr 
BARCLAY rose to oppose it. ‘This was not 
a time to propose any new expenditure, 
when it was stated that in a year of peace 
aloan of eleven millions must be raised for 
the public service. Let the committee 
consider the burdened state of the country ; 
let them consider that the distress was last 
year so great as to induce his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to sacrifice L.50,000 
of his income for its relief; and then say 
if this was a period to impose new burdens. 
He moved as an amendment, that the 
Chairman report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Mr BEeNNET followed, and opposed the 
resolution. 

Mr PrRoTHEROE congratulated the House 
on the effect of the virtuous opposition 
which had been made to this measure, in 
reducing the original sum proposed to be 
called for. In loyalty he would yield to 
no man; but he held it to be not only con- 
sistent with loyalty, but essential to its sta- 
bility, to speak the language of truth. Did 
ministers speak the language of truth to 
their royal master when this was first 
thought of ? Did they tell him that this 
was not the time to increase the burdens 
of the people ? If ever there was a vote of 
that House in perfect unison with public 
feeling, it was the vote which had rejected 
the application for an additional allowance 
to the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mr Canning, Mr Gurney, Mr Holme 
Sumner, Sir W. Curtis, Lord Compton, 
Mr Thornton, &c. spoke in favour of the 
grant, which was opposed by Mr Coke, 
Mr Ellison, Sir T. Acland, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lascelles, Mr Tierney, &c. 
KC. 

Mr HloumME SuMNER proposed an a- 
mendment of L.6000 to the Duke of Cla- 
rence in place of L. 10,000. 

Mr TrerNEyY requested Mr Barclay to 
withdraw his amendment, in which propo- 
sal the honourable member acquiesced. 

The cries of question became vehement, 
and the House divided—For Mr Holme 
Sumner’s amendment of L.6000 a-year, 
there were 193—Against it 184—Majori- 
ty against ministers 9. 

The result was received with loud shouts 
of applause ; amidst which, we understand, 
that Lord CasTLEREAGH rose, and ob- 
served, that since the House had thought 
proper to refuse the larger sum to the 
Duke of Clarence, he believed he might 
say, that the negociation for the marriage 
might be considered at an end.. 

Thursday——The House went into a 
committee on the royal marriages, which 
produced a debate somewhat acrimonious, 
rigor between Lord Castlereagh and 

t Brougham. In the conclusion of the 
Cebate, the resolution for granting an ad- 
dition of 1.6000 a-year to the Duke of 
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Cambridge upon his marriage, was carried 
on a division of 177 to 95. The same re- 
solution was then moved in favour of the 
Duke of Cumberland, which met with 
greater opposition, and was negatived by a 
majority of seven, there being for the mo- 
tion Lt6—against it 143. 

This decision was received by the loud 
acclamations of the majority. 

‘Two resolutions for granting L.6000 a- 
year respectively to the Princess of Hesse, 
in case of her surviving the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and to the Duchess of Cumberland, 
in the event of her surviving the Duke, 
were agteed to unanimously. 

Friday.—Some very interesting conver- 
sation took place on the motion of Sir R. 
PEEL for going into a committee on the 
cotton factories bill. In conclusion it was 
agreed that the report should be immedi- 
ately received, and that the bill should be 
re-committed on Tuesday next. 

Monday, April 20.—The House went 
into a committee of ways and means ; and 
the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
entered into a full detail of the state of the 
tinances, the result of which was, that the 
service of the year required J.. 21,612,086, 
and the total ways and means were esti- 
mated at only L. 7,271,488, leaving the 
sum of L. 14,000,000 to be provided by 
extraordinary means. ‘The statement was 
as follows: Army L. 8,970,000, Navy 
L..6,456,609, ordnance L..1,245,600, mis- 
cellaneous L. 1,720,000, interest of Ex- 
chequer bills L. 2,000,000, interest of ditto 
for sinking fund L. 560,000, for the Spa- 
nish treaty L. 400,000, deficiency in 1817 
258,686, for repayment of Exchequer bills 
L. 15,932,062 ; total supply L. 37,544,148. 
The ways and means to meet this would 
be as follow :——Assessed taxes L.. 3,000,000, 
Excise L. 3,500,000, Lottery L. 250,000, 
old naval stores L. 250,000, arrears of pro- 
perty-tax L. 250,000, in the Exchequer 
L. 21,448, subscription loan L. 3,000,000, 
by funding Exchequer bills L. 27,272,700 ; 
total ways and means L 37,544,148.— 
The Right Honourable Gentleman said, 
it was necessary for him to state, how the 
additional charge was to be provided for. 
He was not about to propose any plan on 
the subject; but he would, on a future 
day, submit to the consideration of the 
House, how far a part of the sinking fund 
could be appropriated for that purpose. 
He did not intend to propose any new 
taxes. The Right Honourable Gentleman, 
looking at the general improved state of 
the country, could not but anticipate a 
considerable revenue to the consolidated 
fund, from which considerable aid might 
be anticipated the next year. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman concluded, by mo- 
ving a resolution, setting forth the terms 
of the loan, as stated in his notice to the 


Stock Exchange. 
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A long discussion took place; and in 
the end the resolutions were agreed to, the 
House resumed, and the report was ordered 
to be brought up to-morrow. 

Tuesdiy.—A petition was received from 
proprietorsof salt-works in Scotland, against 
alterations in salt duties, and praying com- 
pensation if they were repealed. 

Sir JamEs MactntTosH brought for- 
ward his promised motions relative to the 
forging of Bank of England notes, which 
he prefaced with an able speech. He 
made some very severe remarks on the in- 
crease of forgery. and the indiscriminate 
prosecution of men, women, and children. 
He complained of the system as inhuman, 
and its progress, as sustained by the re- 
striction-bill, as intolerable. After some 
other observations, the Honourable Mem- 
ber concluded a most eloquent speech, by 
moving, ‘* that there be laid before the 
House, an account of the total amount of 
the nominal value of forged banuk-notes 
presented at the Bank of England, from 
the Ist January 1816, to the 10th April 
1818, specifying each year, with the num- 
ber of public prosecutions, with reference 
to forged notes, together with the expences 
ef prosecution for the same period.” ‘The 


[May 
Honourable Gentleman also moved for an 
account of the total number of forged 
notes, discovered by presentation or other. 
wise, from the }st January 1812, to the 
10th April 1818, distinguishing the king 
of notes, 

After some discussion, the several motions 
were put and carried. —Adjourned. 


Wednesday,—Mr BRovcHam present. 


ed a petition from some person in Berk. 
shire, who stated, that he had examined 
and investigated the state of the charities 
in that county. The mcome of the Berkshire 
charitable institutions had been stated at 
L. 7000 a-year ; but the petitioner be. 
lieved they amounted to L. 20,000, of 
which more than three-fourths were wholly 
unaccounted for: only a third was stated 
in the returns. In Abingdon alone, 
there were many charities. In one case 
of a charitable institution, there was a 
balance due of L. 10,000, which was not 
stated in the returns. In most of the 
charities, there was a surplus beyond the 
views of the original donor. Orders would 
be insufficient, unless the commissioners 
had power and instructions to investigate 
minutely.-—Ordered to lie on the table. 
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10.—Railways.—Since the execution of 
the Union Canal was determined upon, 
public attention has been strongly directed 
to the establishment of railways, to inter- 
sect tlie coal district in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh. and to be used for the conveyance 
of all heavy commodities through its po-~ 
pulows neighbourhood. Surveys have ac- 
cordingly been made by Mr Stevenson, 
engineer, and the Magistrates and Town 
Council, on the application of a Commit- 
tee appointed by a general meeting held 
last year, have unanimously resolved to 
give the measure their support. This sub- 
ject, We understand, has attracted the at- 
tention of the neighbouring counties ; and 
it has been proposed to extend the survey 
already made into East Lothian, Rox- 
burghshire, and Selkirkshire, with the view 
of Reig railway communications from 
these counties with Edinburgh, Leith, and 
the Canal basin. However these specula- 
tions may succeed as objects of profit to 
the projectors, their execution will evident- 
ly be productive of much public advantage 
to the community. 

Increase of Crimes. —A correct list of the 
number of persons charged with criminal 
offences, committed to the different 
jails, in the six northern counties of Eng- 
land, in the last seven years, viz. 1811 to 
1817, inclusive. 


1811 1812 1813 1814 1815 1816 1817 
Cumberland 17 55 42 23 % Sh 8? 


Durham 37 7% 33 3 49 
Lancaster 661 851 850 816 959 1212 1946 
Northumber- 

Westinore 5 ‘ 

York 206 304 405 3357 355 420 745 

Commitments—Cumberland - 3053 

- Durham - 319 

- kQancaster - - 7255 

- -  |Westmoreland 7% 

- «-« - York - - 2775 


Total commitments in seven years 11,200 

The following is an account of the num- 
ber of persons charged with criminal offences, 
and committed tothe different jails in Eng- 
land and Wales, for trial at the assizes and 
sessions held for the several counties, cities, 
towns, and liberties, during the above- 


mentioned period. 
Committed for trial - 56,308 
Convicted and sentenced to death 4,952 
Of these were executed 584 


victed—transportation for life 358 
Con 


seereerersee for seven years 5,496 
Imprisoned for various terms 22,409 
Whipping and fine - 1,326 
Acquitted - 31,762 
Nobillsfound 9,287 
The above presents a melancholy vie¥ 


of the progress of crime in the northern 
circuit. 
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the first year of the series, tle commit- 
ments amounted to 17, in the last to 89! ; 
in another, they advanced from 206 to 
748 ; and in another from 661 to 1946! 

16,.—Jreland.— Important Decision.—In 
the case ** The King, at the prosecution of 
John Cole v. the Corporation of Dublin,’ 
which came on the 13th instant in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Dublin, the Court gave 
judgment, and directed that a mandamus 
should issue requiring the Corporation to 
admit and swear in the prosecutor as a mem- 
ber, although a Roman Catholic. 

The Navy —The official list of the navy, 
recently published, enumerates 
Admirals 216 including 12 incommis. 
Captains BID Gl ditto 
Commanders 788 ......... 50 ditto 
Lieutenants 3929 ......... 349 ditto 


Masters 650 ditto 
Surgeons 933 96 ditto 
Ast. Surgeons, 398 ......... 123 ditto 
Pursers 897 LLG ditto 


Respite—A letter was this morning re- 
ceived by the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
intimating, that the Prince Regent had re- 
spited the sentence of death lately passed on 
the two boys, Main and Aitchison, (see p- 
380 last Number,) till the further signitica- 
tion of the pleasure of his Royal Highness. 

Edinburgh High School.—At a meeting 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh yester- 
day, the Lord Provost laid before them a 
letter from Mr William Ritcliie, one of the 
masters of the High School, containing a 
resignation, from the Ist October next, of the 
situation which he has held for 22 years in 
that celebrated seminary, as he felt the du- 
ties of it, at his advanced period of life, af- 
ter 46 years spent in the instruction of 
youth, becoming too heavy for him. The 
Town Council shaving accepted the resig- 
nation of this respectable teacher, proceed- 
ed to appoint a successor; and, upon the 
motion of the Lord Provost, unanimously 
elected to the office of one of the masters of 
the High School, from and after the Ist of 
October next, Mr Samuel Lindsay, A. M. 
classical teacher in George Heriot’s Hospi- 
tal. Mr Lindsay will accordingly open the 
Rudiment class in October next. 

On Monday the 13th, a scene of wretch- 
edness passed along our streets (Glasgow), 
seldom witnessed in Scotland. We refer to 
the funeral of a. poor person, from the 
Bridgegate to some church-yard up High 
Street, attended by only four persons; a 
poor labouring man, two little boys almost 
for whom the load seemed too 
much, a woman, supporting on 
one side the near rela- 
tion of the deceased. Of late, scenes of this 

lescription, although not quite so wretched, 
have become frequent. Glusgow Chronicle. 

Friendly Sovicties.—At a Justice of the 
Peace Court, held at Annan, on Tuesday 
last, the following case relative to Friendly 
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Societies was discussed:—The Brotherly 
Society of Annan having found at Candle- 
mas last, that their funds were very much 
decreased since the last yearly meeting in 
August, the office-bearers called a meeting 
of the members, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing such measures as might tend to the fu- 
ture prosperity of the Society ; when it was 
agreed to suspend the weekly allowance to 
sick members for two years. In conse- 
quence of which, David M‘George, one of 
the members, at present in a poor state of 
health, was deprived of his weekly allow- 
ance, when he presented a petition to the 
Court, stating the injustice of the proceed- 
ing, at the same time craving the usual al- 
lowance of 3s. per week. The Justices 
found the petition relevant, and ordained 
the Society to pay the petitioner in full 
from the time of the stoppage, and to con- 
tinue the same during his illness, toge- 
ther with costs. 

20.—Appeal of Murder.—The Court of 
King’s Bench on Friday decided, in the 
case of Ashford versus Thornton, that the 
defendant was entitled by law to prove bis 
innocence of the murder of Mary Ashford * 
by battle with the appellant; and this 
morning the parties having appeared in 
court, the appellant, by his counsel, de- 
clined the fight, and ‘Thornton was in con- 
sequence discharged. 

National Monument for Scotland, in 
memory of Waterloo, §c.—The erection of 
a public monument for Scotland, to com- 
memorate the victories by sea and land, 
and particularly that of Waterloo, was sug- 
gested at a meeting of the Highland Socie- 
ty last year; and this day the subject was 
taken into consideration by a committee of 
noblemen and gentleman, who met in E- 
dinburgh, the Earl of Moray in the chair ; 
when it was resolved, ** that a monumen- 
tal church, of ornamental architecture, 
would be a most appropriate and useful 
testimonial of national gratitude ; and 
would furnish an hallowed place of record 
for inscribing, on some durable material, 
the names of those Scottish heroes, who, 
by their signal gallantry, upheld the mar- 
tial fame of their ancestors.’’ This resolu- 
tion having been unanimously approved, it 
was then resolved to refer the consideration 
of the most proper means of carrying it in- 
to effect, to a sub-committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, who were named accordingly. 

Calamitous fire at Liverpool.—One of 
the most extensive fires took place in Li- 
verpool on Thursday the 16th, that has 
happened in that town since the destruc- 
tion of the Goree buildings in 1802. A- 
bout two o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day it was discovered that the large bond- 
ed warehouses in Suffolk Street, known by 
the name of Parr’s Factory, had taken fire, 


* See p. 482, last volume. 
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owing, it is said, to an officer of the Ex- 
cise having left a lighted candle burning in 
one of the rooms. The whole amount of 
produce destroyed is estimated at 1..50,000. 

Planting of Timber.—The Duke of A- 
tholl is now enjoying the benefit which pro- 
vident ancestors sometimes confer upon 
their heirs. His Grace's estates have been 
hitherto considered as rather extensive than 
productive ; but his forests have now at- 
tained to such a growth, that, we under- 
stand, he will be able to cut timber toa 
very large amount annually, we may say 
almost in perpetuity, as he has continued 
the excellent practice of his noble father, 
and planted millions of trees annually. 

A Whale caught in the West of Scot- 
land.—On the evening of Sunday last, the 
19th instant, off Cardill Point, about 14 
miles from Campbeltown, a large whale 
was discovered about mid-channel. Mr 
Campbell of Cardill immediately got four 
boats manned and armed with every of- 
fensive weapon they could muster, (him- 
self accompanying the expedition.)—As 
they approached, the peaceful arctic wan- 
derer lay slumbering on the ocean, and 
appeared to be in a weakened condition, 
which created a belief that it would prove 
an easy conquest; but on coming to close 
quarters, and probing it with their wea- 
pons, it evinced a powerful activity, in- 
stantly plunged, and made considerable 
play, placing the assailants in imminent 
danger. Notwithstanding the hazard, they 
continued the pursuit, and finally succeed- 
ed in towing it into Port Ree, at Cardill. 
It measured 94 fect in length, and 56 in 
circumference. 

Ayrshire.—Yesterday the foundation 
stone for the county of Ayr buildings was 
laid by Alexander Hamilton, Esq. of 


Grange, Most Worshipful Grand Master 


of the most Ancient Mother Lodge Kil- 
winning, and Provincial Grand Master of 
the county of Ayr. L.27,000 are already 
provided for the erection of those parts now 
commenced. Twenty-three mason lodges 
were present. 

- 27.—Forgery of Bank Notes.—By the 
paper laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, it appears that, from 1783 to 
1796, both inclusive, there were only three 
capital convictions, and but four prosecu- 
tions; while, in the years 1816, 1817, 
and up to the 25th of February 1818 only, 
there were fifty-six capital convictions, and 
two-hundred and cighty-eight prosecutions. 

An account of the total number of sove- 
reigns and half-sover issued from the 
Bank of England :—The number of sove- 
reigns, 2,275,708; the number of half- 
sovereigns, 1,185,247. 

30.— Edinburgh Gas Light.—Last night 
the Gas Light Cotnpany commenced giv- 
ing light to such 
branches from their pipes in the principal 


streets. After the atmospheric air was 
thoroughly discharged from the pipes, the 
gas burnt with extraordinary brilliancy, 
and attracted great crowds of admiring 

tors. We anticipate with much plea. 
sure the p of our streets being light. 
ed with gas, the effect of which can only 
be known by those who have seen it in 
use. 

MAY. 


4.—Circuit Court, Perth Twenty-four 


persons were indicted for trial at the Perth 
circuit, which opened on the 16th, and 
ended on the 18th ult. One was transport- 
ed for life, one for fourteen, and five for 
seven years. ‘Two were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for six months, two for twelve 
months, and one for eighteen months, 
Three were outlawed for not appearing ; 
two accussed of housebreaking, and two 
of assault, were dismissed simpliciter from 
the bar; and against four the diet was de- 
serted pro loco et tempore. ‘The only case 
of novelty which occurred, was that of Al- 
lan Jamieson and J. Macdiarmid, the for- 
mer accussed of an assault upon the per- 
son of Margaret Robertson, and the latter, 
of celebrating a clandestine marriage, under 
the assumed name of a clergyman. The 
particulars of this case were described at 
page 381, of our last number. The jury 
found Macdiarmid guilty of celebrating 
the clandestine marriage, but not under the 
assumed name of a clergyman ; and found 
the libel not proven against Jamieson. 
Macdiarmid was accordingly sentenced to 
banishment from Scotland for life, and 
Jamieson was dismissed from the bar. 
Aberdeen.—The Circuit Court was open- 


ed here on the 21st ult., and oceupied two | 


days. There were sixteen indictments be- 
fore the Court, which were disposed of as 
follows :—John Ritchie, for stealing sheep 
from the parks of Gordon Castle, was sen- 
tenced to be hanged at Aberdeen, on the 
5th June ; but was recommended to mercy 
on account of his youth, being only seven- 
teen years of age. One was sentenced to 
seven, and one to fourteen years transporta- 
tion; two to one year’s, and two to three 
months imprisonment; the diet against 
five was deserted pro loco et tempore ; two 
were dismissed from and two 
were outlawed, having failed to appear. 
Inverness.—At ‘the Circuit Court here, 
on the 27th ult., Duncan Cameron, and 
George Macintosh, ensigns on half-pay of 


y 
the 42d regiment, were accused of the 


murder of Alexander Robertson, late en- 
sign in the Middlesex militia. It appear- 
ed, that on the 19th of October last, the 
parties had dined at the Boat-house of 
Rothiemurchus, where they drank freely. 
In the course of some after-play, a series 
of scuffles ensued, and Cameron gave the 
deceased a blow on the left temple, which 
made him reel, and blood proceeded from 
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the wound, although no one saw any in- 
strument in the hand of Cameron. The 
deceased, after receiving the blow, walked 
the same night three or four miles, and a 
few miles the following day. The jury 
found Macintosh not guilty, and Cameron 
guilty of culpable homicide ; he was ac- 
cordingly sentenced to fourteen years trans- 
portation, and Macintosh was dismissed 
trom the bar. Eight other cases of minor 
importance, came before the Court: Two 
were outlawed for not appearing ; one was 
sentenced to three months, one to nine 
months, and two to twelve months im- 
prisonment, and two were acquitted. 
Stirling.—Only two cases came before 
the Stirling circuit, on the 18th ult. Ro- 
bert Galloway, a carter, was sentenced to six 
months imprisonment, for stealing oats from 
a field near Falkirk. The other case was a 
most distressing one, and was shortly notic- 
ed at page 378 of our last Number. It was 
that of Peter Robertson, portioner of Corn- 
town in the parish of Logie, and county of 
Stirling, who was accused of the murder 
of Elizabeth his daughter. It appeared in 
evidence, that the pannel, having quarrel- 
led with Margaret Malcolm, his servant, 
for having allowed one of his children to 
go to a dancing-school ball, against his ex- 
press orders, he, in the heat of passion, 
threw a pair of tongs at Margaret Malcolm, 
and which, having missed her, struck 
Elizabeth, one of his children, whereby 
she killed. Mr Maconochie, Advyo- 
cate te, charged the Jury on the 
of and Mr Jeffrey on the 
of the pannel, when Lord Pitmilly having 
summed up the evidence, the Jury found 
the pannel guilty of culpable homicide. 
Lord Pitmilly, after a suitable admonition, 
sentenced the pannel to six months impri- 
sonment in the jail of Stirling. 
Glasgow.—The business before the Glas- 
gow Circuit, occupied the Court from Tues- 
y the 28th April, to Saturday the 2d in- 
Stant. Forty-one cases were brought be- 
fore the Court, eleven of which were de- 
serted pro loco et tempore. ‘The number of 
indictments were sixty; of these two, 
William Baird, and Walter Blair, for six 
different acts of assault and robbery on the 
high-way, were sentenced to be executed 
on the 3d June. Four were sentenced to 
transportation for life; ten to rtation 
from seven to fourteen years, and nine to 
five were outlawed. The 
\dvocate-depute sent some cases to the 
higher, and some to the lower courts. 
Blair who was sentenced to die, is a young 
man, and has received a liberal education. 
He was once before tried at the Glasgow 
circuit, and was dismissed upon a verdict 


of not proven. 
the other cases at this Circuit, 
we deem the follo deserving of record, 
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munity :——Three boys, named Robertson, 
M‘Dougall, and Wilson, charged with 
theft, and being habit and repute thieves, 
were found guilty, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. While Lord Pitmilly 
was addressing them, they shewed the ut- 
most depravity, and frequently laughed. 

Walter Turnbull, agen ten, and Hill 
Boyd Hay, aged nine, accused of breaking, 
on the 7th December 1817, into the house 
of John M‘Intyre, Bridgetown, and of 
stealing therefrom 20s. Gd. and a one pound 
note, were next put to the bar. Turnbull 
was very unwilling to plead guilty, but he 
did so at last; but Hay at once pleaded 
guilty. 

These pannels, when placed at the bar, 
presented a most afflicting spectacle; for 
they were so small, that they were mount- 
ed on the dock seat, and were bathed in 
tears. 

The Advocate-depute, observed, that 
some persons might consider apology from 
him necessary for bringing such infants to 
the bar of their country. He was well a- 
ware of the tender years of the prisoners at 
the time he raised the indictment against 
them. He deemed it proper to notice the 
very laudable conduct of the fathers of these 
boys. They discovered that their sons had 
gone home with property which they knew 
did not belong to them. In these circume 
stances, as they had no alternative, they 
gave them up to the proper authorities ; 
and thus it was discovered who had come 
mitted the housebreaking libelled. The 
present case evinced the vigilance of the 
police, which could not be praised too 
much. It, as well as the former, demon- 
strated that there was among the lower or- 
ders a looseness of principle, and a ten- 
dency to commit crime. He concluded by 
saying, God oniy knows what is the cause 
of this deterioration of character, and what 
can be its cure. The present conviction 
will teach young persons, if they know 

ight from wrong, that if they commit a 
crime it matters nothing in the eyes of the 
law whether the prisoner is nine or sixty 
years of age. 

Lord Pitmilly expressed a hope, that 
an institution for the instruction of juve- 
nile delinquents would be established in 
Glasgow. ‘Their Lordships would concur 
with the Magistrates in the formation of 
an establishment. 

The prisoners were then sentenced to be 
FE in Bridewell for twelve months, 
the libel being restricted; and to be kept 
te from the other prisoners. 
dburgh.—There were six cases before 
the Court here, which on the 


portation for seven and one for 14 years; 
one was banished Scotland for life; and 
the other case, that of Thomas Fleming, 


3s a lesson to the juvenile part of the com- accused of sheep-stealing, in consequence 
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of an objection taken by the prisoner's 
counsel, was certified to the High Court of 
Justiciary. 

Dumfries.—Five cases came before the 
Dumfries Circuit. John Lissens Black- 
wood, for robbing on the highway, was 
sentenced to be hanged on the 3d June 
next. One was transported for life, and 
two for seven years ; and a boy of 14 years 
of age, for stealing in a shop, was ordered 
to confinement and hard labour for 10 
months. 

Improvements in Edinburgh.—-On Wed- 
nesday last, a set of elegant plans for the 
improvement of the Cathedral Church of 
St Giles, in this city, were laid before the 
Magistrates and Council. They are drawn 
by Mr Archibald Elliot, architect. By 
one plan it is proposed to have only two 
churches, viz. the present High Church, 
and another similar, to the west of it, 
where the present New North Church 
stands, and, taking away that church, the 
Tolbooth Church, and part of the Old 
Church: by another, to have three church- 
es—the High Church, the Old Church, 
and a new erection in place of the New 
North and ‘Tolbooth Churches, and also 
accommodation for the General Assembly, 
Presbytery, &c. The designs are much 
admired, and, when carried into execution, 
will be highly ornamental to the city. 

Remarkable Approach of an Island of 
Ice to our Shores.—A letter from Thurso, 
dated 29th April, states, that an Iceberg, 
or island of ice, has actually been stranded 
upon the island of Fowla, the most west- 
ern of the Shetland islands. ‘This Iceberg 
is said to extend full six miles in length, 
and of course is an object of terror to the 
natives. —Fowla or Fula, in lat. 60. 6. 
N. long. 2. 17. W. of Edinburgh, is sup- 


[May 
posed to be the Ultima Thule of the an- 
cients. It is about three miles in length, 
and one and a half in breadth, situated 
nearly 20 miles distant from any land, to 
the westward of the clusters of Orkney and 
of Shetland, to which last it is politically 
annexed. It affords excellent and exten. 
sive pasturage for sheep, and is inhabited 
by 26 or 27 families. 

Scettish Burgh Reform.—A bill is at 
present in Parliament, introduced by the 
Lord Advocate, for regulating the expen- 
diture, &c. of the royal burghs of Scotland, 
by the provisions of which, a state of’ the 
receipts, disbursements, &c. of each burgh 
is to be annually made up, and lie with 
the town-clerks for a limited time for the 
inspection of the burgesses; any two or 
more of whom, upon discovering any mis- 
application of the burgh funds, may pro- 
secute the Magistrates before the Barons of 
Exchequer, and, if their complaints shall 
prove well founded, the Magistrates are to 
be compelled to refund out of their own 
pockets, and also to pay the costs of suit; 
but if the complaint is not proved, the ex- 
pences to fall on the complainers. This 
bill is not likely to satisfy the burgesses of 
Scotland, as it still continues the practice 
of self-election of magistrates,—the grand 
source of every abuse hitherto complained 
of. Accordingly, most of the public bo- 
dies of Edinburgh have already held meet- 
ings on the subject, and resolved to oppose 
the measure by every constitutional means 
in their power; and, from the provincial 
newspapers we learn, that the bill has been 
viewed in the same light in many of the 
other cities and burghs of Scotland, which 
have also resolved to use their utmost en- 
deavours to prevent its passing into a law. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


Acts passed in the 58th year of the Reign of Geo. 11. or in the Sixth Sessionof the Fifth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. I. To an Act made in the 
last Session of Parliament, intituled, ** An 
Act to continue an Act to empower his Ma- 
jesty to secure and detain such persons as 
his Majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
against his person and Government.”— 
Jan. 31. 1818. 

Cap. Il. To suspend until the end of 
the present Session of Parliament the ope- 
ration of an Act made in the last Session of 
Parliament, to provide for the more deli- 
berate investigation of presentments to be 
made by grand juries for roads and public 
works in Ireland, and for accounting for 


Cap. III. For continuing to his Majes- 
ty certain duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, 
and snuff in Great Britain; and on pen- 
sions, offices, and personal estates in Eng- 
land, for the service of the year 1818— 
Feb. 23. 

Cap. IV. For raising the sum:of thirty 
millions by Exchequer bills for the service 
of the year 1818—Feb./23, 

The Bank of E “may advance 
twenty millions on the credit of this act. — 

Cap. V. To indemnify such 
the united kingdom as have omitted to 
quality themselves for offices and employ~ 
ments, and for extending ‘the tinie limited 
for those purposes respectively until the 
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©5th of March 1819; and to permit such 
persons in Great Britain as have omitted 
to file affidavits of the execution of inden- 
tures of clerks to attornies and solicitors, 
to make and file the same on or betore the 
first day of Hilary Term 1819, and to al- 
low persons to make and file such aflida- 
vits, although the persons whom they ser- 
ved shall have neglected to take out their 
annual certificates.——March 17. 

Cav. VI. For indemnifying persons 
who, since the 26th day of January 1517, 
have acted in apprehending, imprisoning, 
or detaining in custody, persons suspected 
of high treason or treasonable practices, 
and in the suppression of tumultuous and 
unlawful assemblies.—March 17. 

Cap. VIL. To indemnity all persons 
who have been concerned in advising, issu- 
ing or carrying into execution any order or 
orders foy permitting the importation and 
exportation of certain goods and commodi- 
ties in foreign bottoms into and out of cer- 
tain of his Majesty’s West India islands. — 
March 17. 
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Car. VIII. To authorize the governors 
of the hospital of King Charles II. for 
ancient manned officers and soldiers of the 
army of Ireland (usually called the Royal 
Hospital of Kilmainham) to suspend or 
take away the pensions of such pensioners 
of the said hospital as shall be guilty of any 
fraud in respect of prize money or pensions, 
or of any other gross misconduct. —March 17. 

Cap. IX. ‘lo further continue until the 
5th day of July 1818, two Acts of the 54th 
year of his present Majesty, for repealing 
the duties of customs on Madder imported 
into Great Britain, and for granting other 
duties in lieu thereof.—March 17. 

Cap. X. To rectify a mistake in an Act 
passed in the 55th year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, for punishing mutiny and 
desertion, and to indemnify certain per- 
sons in relation thereto.—March 17. 

In the recited Act March was inserted 
by mistake instead of November. 

Car. XI. For punishing mutiny and 
desertion, and for the better payment of 
the army and their quarters.—March 17. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


ALEXANDER HALIBURTON, of Haigh 
Tron-works, near Wygan, Lancashire, Esq.; tor 
certain improvements in steam-engines and boil- 
ers. February 27, 1818. 

JOSHUA ROUTLEDGE, of Bolton-le-Moor, 
Lancashire, Engineer; for an improvement or 
improvements upon the rotative steam-engine. 
February 27. 

JOHN SUTHERLAND, of Liverpool, Lan- 
cashire, and also of No. 99, Houndsditch, Lon- 
don, Coppersmith; for various improvements In 
the construction of an apparatus for the purifying 
of liquids. March 7. 

THOMAS HEPPENSTALL, of Doncaster, 
Vorkshire, Machine-maker; for an improvement 
upon the engine or machine for eutting or redu- 
cing into what is called chaff, different articles, as 
dry fodder for horses and cattle. March]. 

GEORGE WYKE, of Bath, Somersetshire, 
Esq. and WILLIAM SAMPSON, of Bristol, in 
the same county, Merchant; for improvements 
on pumps, which improvements are applicable to 
machinery of various descriptions. March 14. 

JOHN READ, of Tipton, Staffordshire, Gen- 
tleman, and WILLIAM HOWELL, of Wednes- 
bury, in the same county, Ground Bailiff; for a 
new system of washing and getting the main or 
thick mine of coal. March 14. _— 

RICHARD PENN, of Richmond Hill, Sur- 
rey; for a mode of manufacturing ornamental 
wooden furniture, by the application of machine- 
ty. March lt 


[are 


JOHN ASHTON, of Great Tower Street, Lon- 
don, Wine Merchant, and THOMAS Gill of 
Greek Street, Soho, Middlesex, Hydrometer-ma- 
nufacturer; for ¢ertain improvements in or on 
instruments and apparatus for ascertaining the 
strength of smrituous liquors, and also the specific 
gravity of fluids and metals. March 14. 

Sir THOMAS COCHRANE, Knight, com- 
monly called Lord Cochrane; for the working or 
making of a manufacture, being lamps for streets, 
which effectuate and regulate the combustion of a 
certain purified essential oil or spirit obtained from 
different ligneous, carbonaceous, or bituminous 
substances, usually called spirit of tar or oil of tar, 
and also working or making a manufacture, be- 
ing an eign, sap or arrangements of parts of 
lamps, whereby all other lamps in which flame is 
inclosed, as in street lamps, within glass vessels or 
cases capable of transmitting light, and of protect- 
ing the flame from the wind and weather, are 

apted to the production of a clear light, by the 
combustion or decomposition of the said purified 
off or spirit therein, and the use of the said puri- 
fied essential oi! or spirit in such lamps. April 8. 

JOHN JAMES ALEXANDER M'CARTHY, 
of No. 4, Spring Gardens, Westminster, Middle- 
sex, Gent. ; for a method or methods of applying 
granite or other materials in the making, con- 
structing, or forniing pavements, pitching and 
ores for streets, roads, ways, and places. 

P 


"APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIE. Royal H the Prince Regent has 
6.—General his Grace the Duke of Rich- been pleased to d nd ordain, that Field- 
moe . K. G. to be Captain Ge and Go- Marshal his Serene Hig = 


v r-in-Chief of the ong of Lower and. 
, ia, New Brunswick, and 


ighness Prince Leopold 
George-Frederick of Saxe Cobourg of Saalfeld, 
late consort of her Royal H the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, henceforth, 
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upon all occasions whatsoever, be styled and cal - 
led ** his Royal Highness,” before his name and 
such titles as now » or hereafter may belong to 


him. 

16.—William Neill, Esq. to be a Deputy-Licu- 
tenant of Ayrshire. 

21.—Kirkman Finlay. Esq. M. P. elected Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, in consequence of the resig- 
nation, from indisposition, of James Black, Esq. 

May 7.—The Honourable Archibald Douglas of 
Douglas, and Charles Chisholme of Chisholme, 
Esqs. to be Deputy-Lieutenants of the County of 
Roxburgh. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


April 10.—Rev. P. Kelland, to the Rectory of 
Lancross, Devon. 

i1.—The Rev. John Grierson, minister of Dun- 
ning, to the church and parish of Dunblane, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. Mr Stirling. 

11.—The Rev. Mr Adam, of Baron Smith’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Blackfriar’s Wynd, Edinburgh, 
is appointed Rector of St John’s, Christianstadt, 
an En lish Chaplain in the island of St. Croix. 

16.—The Original Burgher Seceders of Falkirk 
have given an unanimous call to Mr John Russell, 
peomiier, to be their pastor. 

20.—The Magistratesand Council of Edinburgh, 
patrons of the parish of Wemyss, unanimously 
agreed to present the Reverend Mr John Mac- 
lauchlan, minister of Alva, to be minister of 
Wemyss, vacant by the death of the Reverend 
Mr Gibb. 

22.—Mr Andrew Ferrier, preacher of the gos- 
pel, was ordained minister in the Associate con- 
g ion, Newarthills. 

28.—The Congregation of South Shields gave a 
call to Mr Andrew Stark, preacher of the goepel, 
to be their pastor, vice the Rev. William Bruce, 
Tesigned. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


2 L. G. G. A. Reid to be Cornet and Sub Lieut. 
by pur. vice Harley ret. 7th Mar. 1818. 

w. N: Burrows to be Cornet and Sub 

Lieut. by purch. vice Chaleroft, ret. 

12th do. 

5 Dr. Lieut. Lloyd antedated to the 14th an 


9° Major De antedated to the 
24th Oct, 
Cornet R. Norris to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Smith, ret. 18th Mar. 1818. 
H. Fergusson to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Norris do. 
Henry Knight to be Cornet by —— 
0. 
18 Cornet H. De Lapasture to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Woodberry 19th do. 
19 Assist. Surg. Jas. Dunne, fm. h. p. 53 F. 
to be Assist. Surg. vice F. 


20 L. C. Russell to be Comet by p. vice At- 
21 Lieut, He Visme to be Capt. 
eut. de vice 
Craufurd do. 
Cornet G. F. Boulton to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice de do. 
Lieut. C. H. Somerset, from Cape Corps, 

to be Lieut. by p. vice Proctor, Lg 


do. 
23 Lieut. G. W. Prosser to be Capt. oy pe. 
24th Jan. 


Bayard to be Lieut. by 
ornet A. M. ur. 
vice Prosser "in. 


Rich. Wright to be Cornet by purch. vice 

. G. Lieut. . Bri ante- 
dated to the 


Thomas Starke antedatd African Corpe with Lieut 
ee Charles P. Ellis antedated Comet Loft from Dr. ree. diff. with Cornet 
yon, from 2 Dr. with Cornet Trollope, 
Edward Clive antedated to nsign Savage, from with 
B. Lord Hotham antedated Assist. Surg. Wharrie, from with Assist 


Adjutant Wedderburn antedated to the 
8th Jan. 1818, 
5 oe & Capt. Alex. Fead antedated to 


do, 
F. J. G. Campbell to be — j 
Darroch, ret. 12 wie 


Gen. G. Don, fm. 95 F. to be Colonel, 
vice St John dead 4th Apr. 
Bt. Lt. Col. John Mansel to be Lt.-Col, 
12th Feb. 
Lt. Gen. Sir J. Murray, Bt. fm. 5 W. I, 
R. to be Colonel, vice Norton dead 
Mar, 
Lieut. Wm. Proctor, fm. 21 Dr. to be 
Lieut. vice Fleeson, Cape Corps 20th do. 
Assist. Surg. E. Hollier, from 19 Dr. to 
be Assist. Surg. vice Home, ret. h. 
55 F. 12th a 
Lieut. C. Perceval antedated to the 
15th Aug. 1815, 
—— E. C. Colls, antedated to the 
16th do. 
74 —_— Black, antedated to the 
24th Mar. 1817. 
72 Ensign D. Matheson to be Lieut. vice 
_Cameron, dead 12th do. 
be Paul Hughes to be Ensign, vice -~ 


eson 
Capt. J. M. Shand antedated to the 
15th Jan. 1812. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bt. to be Co- 
lonel, vice Don 36 F. 4th April 1818, 
100 Lieut. J. Williams to be Capt. by pureh. 
vice Steele, ret. 12 Mar, 
Ensign T. Kerr to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Williams do. 
SW.I.R. M. Gen. Sir J. Kemp, G. C. B. fm. 60F. 
to be Col. vice Sir J. Murray, 56 F. 
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31 Mar. 1818 

° vice at 

F 25th Feb. 


Cape Cs. Lieut. J. Fleeson, fm. 60 F. to be Lieut. 


vice Somerset, 21 Dr. 20th Mar. 
Garrisons. 

Gen. A. Earl of Lindsey to be Gov. of Charle- 

mont, vice Norton dead Sist do, 


—— Sir H. Dalrymple, Bt. to be Gov. of Black- 
ness Castle, vice Earl of Lindsey do. 


Hospital Staff. 

Dep. Insp. Fraser antedated to the 16th July i817. 
Hosp. As. A. Gibson, fm. h. p. to be Hosp. As. 

vice Nicoll, dead 12th Mar. 1515. 

Exchanges. 

Cop, Aeoumey » from 60 F. with Capt. Wood, 
‘Driberg, from 19 F. with Capt. M‘Glashan, 
1 Ceylon Regt. 

Valdron, from 37 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
_Thomson, h. p. 9 F. 
Lieut. Bradshaw, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with 

Lieut. Sir H. J. Seton, h. p. 52 F. 


Mac Dougall, h. p. 22 F. 
—— Oldershaw, + rh rec. diff. with Lieut. 
OF. 


Dickson, h. 
—— Arms ~ 70 F. rec, diff. with 
Lieut. Hunter, h. 
from 7 F. reo. with 
P- 


Surg. igh, h. p. es 


we 
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2 ions Retirements. 1 F. W. H. Butler, from h. . 6 Ww. I. 
Resignat and it to be Capt. vice W. Gordon, exch. 
Capt. Crauford, 21 Dr. tec. diff. 26th Mar. 
—— Cox, 25 Dr. 5 Lieut. R. Wallace, from h. p. to Lieut. 
—— Steele 100 F. vice Hamer, exch. rec. diff. 2d Apr. 
Lieut. Harley, 2 Life Gds. Ensign E. C. Hill, from h. p. to be En- 
—— Smith, 9 Dr. sign vice Bishop 25th Mar. 
—— Barras, do. H. Bishop to be Q. Mr. vice 
——— Woodberry, 18 Dr. ‘ Watson, h. p. 26th do. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Chalcroft, 2 Life Cds. 10 Capt. G. Chandler, fm. h. p. 1Gk. L. I. 
Ensign Darroch, 52 F. po, Capt. vice Fothergill, exch. rec. 
do. 
< Appointments Cancelled. Surg. W. O’Donel, fm. h. p. New Bruns, 
Lieut. Finch (returns to h. p. 13 Dr.) 20 Dr. Fen. to be Surg. v. Pritchard, exch. 
Sanders (returns to full p- 20 Dr.) h. p. 15 Dr. 7 ——— W. Chermside, M. D. from No. 
Reinstated. Cork Mil. to be Assist. Surg. vice 
Lieut. Henry Pierard, 47 F. Dix, who retires upon h. p. of Assist. 
Deaths Surg. to the Forces 2d Apr. 
: 12 Lieut. B. Chamberlayne, fm. h. p. to 
Gen. Hon. H. St. John 36 F. 4th Apr. 1818, be Lieut. vice Gale, exch. ree. diff. 
—— Hon. C. Norton, 56 F. &7 Mar. do. 
Lieut.-Gen. St Leger, late 24 Dr. 28th Mar. 1818. 14 Capt. W. Turnor, fm. h. p. to be Capt. 
Sir A. Gledstanes, late 100 F. vice Nooth exch. 26th Mar. 
25th Apr. 928 a, J. Borthwick, fm. h. p. 10 F. te 
Lieut -Col. Thomas Barr, Mas. Portsmouth. be ~~ vice Lynam, exch. 2d a 
Capt. H. Fitz Clarence, 87 F. 29 Lieut. A. Richardson, from h. p. to 
—— Macqueen, h. p. 1 F. 2ist Sept. 1817. Lieut. vice Hamilton exch. rec. diff. 
—— Sears, late 8 R. V. Bn. 26th Mar. 
Delgarno, Yarmouth Castle 12th Apr.1818. 3¢ Lt. Col Hon. J. M. Maitland to be Lt. 
Lieut. Brunton, 25 Dr. 13 Aug. 1517. Col. vice Maitland, ex. do. 
Gordon, 2 F. G. 35 Ensign E. Ingram, from h. p. to be En- 
Greenhill, 17 F, 27th June 1817. sign, vice Macdonell, ex. 2d Apr. 
——— Chalmers, 37 F. 15th Dec. 1817. Capt. G, Moulson, fm. h. p. to be Paym, 
—— Rigger, 61 F. 23d Jan. 1818, vice Home, ret. on h. p. do. 
—— Hay, 66 F. 22d Oct. 1817. 49 J. Newman, from h. p. 12 F. to 
——— T. Fraser, 67 F. 12th Sept. be Ensign, vice Napier, ex. 26th Mar. 
——— Brush, 89 F. 2th June 48 Lieut. E. J. O'Brian, from Rifle Brig. 
—— Hodgkinson, 5 W. I. R. tobe Lieut. vice Gibson, ex. do. 
——— Bryant, R. African Corps 49 Lieut. H. Maxwell, fm. h. p. to be Lieut. 
—— Philby, Sussex Mil. vice King, ex. rec. diff. do. 
Medical Staff. 51 Lieut. J. Jones, from h. p. 81 F. to be 
Staff Surg. Graydon in Ireland. Lieut. vice Read. exch. rec. dif do. 
53 B. Lt. Col. O. G. Fehrszen, from h. pe 
Alterations and Additions. to be Major, vice 
R. H. Gs. Cornet G. Brander to be Lieut. by pur. Lieut. C. H. Potts, from Yk. . to 
viee Brooke, 17 Dr. 26th Mar. 1518, 54 to be Lieut. vice J. H. Potts, exc 
S. Hotchkin to be Cornet by pur. vice 26th Mar. 
Brander do. 55 Capt. . Welsh, fm. h. p. Yk. L. I. V. 
2D.G. Lieut. F. J. Graham, fm. h. p. to be be Capt. vice Cam » exch, 
puren, Lieut. W. ieut. 
« vice White, das, ree. Adj. on 0. 
5 Mar. 1818. Surg. H. W. Markham, from h. 
at ews to Cap’ t. y F. to be vice Colclough, 
vice Houghton, ret. Kor. 2d 
Cornet H. Higinbotham to be Lieut. ¢, Lieut. H. M. Randall, from h. p. 60 F. 
purch. vice Matthews do. to be Lieut. vice Ellison, rec. diff. do, 
Ensign W. Battier, fm. 98 F. tobe Cor- gg Ensign J. Higginbotham to be Lieut. 
net vice Spence, exch. lst do. vice Heyland, dead 26th Mar. 
Gent. Cadet —— Ramsay to be Cornet John Lane to be Ensign, vice Higgin- 
by purch. vice Higinbotham 2d do. botham dos 
il Dr. Lieut. E. 1. H. Brisco, fm. h. p. 40. F. 63 Lieut. Wm. Clune, from h. p. 5 W. L. 
15 Sir F. Henniker, Bt. to be Cornet by Ensign J. F. Woodward, from 73 Fito 
urch. vice Douglas, pro. do. be Ensign, vice Spalding exch. do. 
18 J. Y. Scarlett to be Cornet ureh. 75 J. Spalding, from 71 F. to be 
amm 5 Paym. C. Cox m h, p. 
pureh. vice Anderson, ret, Apr. . 0 1 be Paym. vice Tiddeman, ret. 
purch. vice Snoad, pro. 80 Lieut. A. from 25 Dr. to 
22 Surg. A. C. Colelo » fin. h. p. 56 F. ‘Lieut. vice Mae Queen, exeh. 2d Apr. 
be Surg. vice 82 Capt. T. Coleman, trams to 
96 F, do. apt. vice Duff, exch. 26th Mar. 
25 Lieut. J. Mae Queen, from 80 F.tobe g7 Lieut J. Turner to be Capt. vice Fitz- 
Lieut. vice Williams, exch. do. Clarence, 26th do. 
1F.G. L. Col W. C. fm, H, W. from h. p. to 
Brit, to be Capt. & L. Col. be Lieut. vice ed 
exch. Capt. W. Mackie, from to 
Capt. Lord J. Hay to be Capt. & Lt, viee Oates, exch. 4 a 
‘ol. vice Cooke, ret. 26th do. 989 een x Sheehy, from h. p. to be 
3 ——~ C. Talbot to be Capt. Lt. Col. Cape Ape. 
oye vice Home, ret. 2d Apr. 93. Lieut. E, R. from h. p. tq 
Lieut. D. Murray to be Lieut. & C. be Lieut. vice Ewart, ex, ree. diff. do. 
purch, vice ‘Talbot 95 


Assist. Surg, W. W Som 
‘to be’ Surg. vice hg 
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98 Capt. R. Duff, from 81 F. to be Capt. 

vice Coleman, ex. 26th Mar. 

Cornet J. Spence, from 5. D. G. to be 

Ensign, vice Battier, ex. Ist Apr. 

Rifle Brig. Lieut. E. Gibson, from 48 F. to be 

Lieut. vice O’Brien, exch. 26th Mar. 

W.H. Douglas, from h. p. 26 

F. to be Lieut. vice erg ex. 

2d Apr. 

3 R. Ensign A. Turner to be Lieut. 

Hodkinson, dead do. 

_ Gent. Cadet F. Scargill, to be Ensign, 

vice Turner, do. 

€.n 2d Lieut. J. Senior, from h. p. 5 Cey. 

Reg. to be Ensign, vice Williams, 

ex. ree. diff. do. 

ft Af. Cs. Hosp. Assist. J. M'Mullen to be Assist. 
Surg. vice Armstrong, h. p. 

25th Jan. 


Register.—-Meteorological Report., 


[May 


R. Yk. Ra. Lieut. J. H. Potts, from 54 F. to be 
. Lieut vice Potts, exch. 26th Mar. 

' W. Tudor, from h. p. 82 F. to 
be Lieut. vice Stewart, exch. 2d Apr. 

R.W.I. Ra. Lieut. Ww. A. Anderson, from h. p- 
Yk.L. lL Vv, to be Lieut. v. Swayne, 


ex. do. 

Yk. Chass. Lieut. J. Muirson, from h. p. 1 F. to 

be Lieut. vice Jones, exch. do. 

STAFF. Lieut. Col. J. Maitland, from 352 FP, 

to be Insp. Field Officer of Mil. in 

Ionian Islands, vice Hon. J. Mait- 

land, exch. 26th Mar, 

Staff Surg. J, G. Van Milleneen, V.D, 

from h. p. to be Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Howell, who retires on h. p. 

2d Apr. 

As. Storek Gen. T. A, Somersall 

to be Dep. Storekeeper Gen. to the 

Forces, 15th Feb, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. - 


- Tne dry weather which set in at the end of March continued during the first week of 
April. On the 8th it rained a great deal, but dry weather succeeded and continued 
with scarcely any interruption till the 26th. On that evening, and during the whole 
of the next day it rained without intermission, the quantity exceeding an inch. Pre- 
vious to this fall of rain the weather had been extremely cold, with dry brisk winds 
from the east and north east. The mean temperature of the month is nearly five de- 
grees lower than that of April last year, and the quantity of rain four times as much. 
from the wetness of the two preceding years, it was confidently expected by many, that 
this season would prove unusually dry, and some looked forward also to a considerable 
improvement in point of temperature. Hitherto both have been disappointed. During 
the whole of this spring there have not been more than three mild days in succession, nor 


has the Thermometer once risen to 60°. 


A great proportion of the dry weather has 


been cold, and most of the rain has fallen at a temperature below 40°. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet.—Arntt. 1818. 


Means. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 46.6 
- «+ » Ofdaily extremes, . . 40.5 
« « WA.M.and10P.M. . 40.5 


daily observations, 


Whole range of Thermometer, . 377.5 
Mean daily ditto, . 
e «+ temperature of spring water, . . 41.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.666 
« « « 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 48) . 29.674 
Whole range of Bar 6 07 


ometer 
Mean daily ditto, +2035 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees, 
Mean of 10 A. M. 20.0 
. 10 P, 12.1 
ee ® both, . 16.0 
Rain in Inches, eo} 2.462 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . . 2.280 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A. M. 53.5 
- M. 27.0 


"Pair days 21; rainy days 93 wind, 


Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, 29th day, 55.0 
Minimum, 4 6th, 26.0 
Lowest maximum, 8th, 58.0 
Highest minimum, é 28th, y 42.0 
Highest 10 A. M. 29th, 55.0 
Lowest ditto, 8th, . 54.0 
Highest 10 P, M. . 29th, . 48.0 
Lowest ditto, lth, 515 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 4th, » 26.0 
Least ditto, 26th, . 4.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Highest 10A.M, 3d, 50.493 
Lowest ditto, 9th,» 28.957 
Highest 10 P. M. 2d 50.535 
treatest ra n24hours, 9th, .- 
Highest 10 A. M, 660 
Greatest 22th; 10A,M. 18. 


of meridian, 5; east of meridian, 27. { 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’clock 
in the evening, with the exception of the evening Observations in the first column, which are made at 
four o'clock afternoon. The morning Observations in the first column are taken from the Register 


Thermometer, 


Atiach. 


Attach, Wind. 


Ther.) Baro. | Wind.) Remarks. Ther. Remarks, 

M. 55 M. Fair, sun. 47 Fair, sun co. 
Apt. E. 455 wind moder. 46 E. high. 

of |M. 36 M. N. F,/Frost, cold, 59 Up Sun. aft. co. 
“UE. 45 45 wind moder. 41g)" wind high. 

5 { M. 3% M. 42 t N E Fr. sull. aft. avae 45 E Fr. suns. co. 

UE. 42 E. 45 wind moder. 459) wind moder. 

4 M. 29 M. 42 N. E Frost, ¢. su. 45 E Sunsh. cold. 

54 SJE. 49 “wind moder. 46 * moder. 

5{ M. 50 M. 46 N.W Dull, cold, “3} E Du. co. af.r. 

-20:]M. 3 Vy. st. sn. fr. eavy rain. 

6} E. 33 KE. 37 N. E. wind high. - 4 } E. wind moder. 

w. ino. € er. 

s{ M. 29 4M. N. E,|Str: hv. sno. N. E,|Du-co.slight 

E. = ~ =< at: mo. 

aie 3 Du t. mn, itto. 

35 } N. Pind moder, . = 

SO} 3 Sn.m. s. f. 3 ull, cold. 
104 K. 28 E. 38} N. E, wind high. 59 E. wind high. 
n{ M. 29) 3 M. 3} N E Sn.m. sunsh, 39) E Dull, rn. nf. 

. 27 M. 40 Frost, suns. 4 ’ eavy rains. 
E. 40) .885/E. 40 N. W. wind moder. 44 Cole. wind moder. 
154 M. 29) M. 41 S Frost, d. ed. 46 t S, Ww. Sh.fn.fa. aft. 

E. 44) .465/E. 425/°° wind high. SHE. 48 wind high. 

M. 56) 2 M. 45 N. W. Fair,f. h.r.a. al 48 Ss, Dull, rn. fn. 

M. 35 M. 46 Fair, sunsh. .é -fn. co. aft. 

54 E. 55 k. 49 Ww. wind moder. 48 Cole, rn.nt.w. mo. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Srxce the beginning of this month we have enjoyed a few days of genial wea- 
ther, which has already produced a happy change on the appearance of the crops ; 
yet their p is thought to be nearly a month behind what it is in favour. 
able years at this period of the season. But it would be rash, on this account, to 
predict a late harvest, from which we have suffered so much the last two years. 
As vegetation in this climate, when too early, seldom fails to experience a check 
irom late frosts, we would rather hope, if the summer months be propitious, for 
both an early and abundant crop. ‘The injury sustained from the severity of 
the last winter, is, however, in many cases irremediable. About two-thirds of 
some large flocks, even of grown sheep, have fallen; and the loss of lambs on 
the high grounds would not probably be ever estimated at the half of the whole. 

Cattle for grazing, and sheep, have been selling at prices considerably advanced ; 
the former having been worth about 8s. per stone, of 174 pound avoirdupois, and 
the latter higher than last year by 20 percent. or more. The lateness of the 
pastures has since occasioned some dulness in both. Grazing lands annually let 
for the season, may be rated at much the same value as last year, though that 
value depends so much on situation, and also on speculation, as scarcely to afford 
sufficient nds for comparison. It would appear, however, that in a season 
when meets 6 ready.sale, and must be bought for grass at rather high prices, 
the only inducement to rent grass enclosures must be the hopes of a greater 
rise of prices, and, of course, a pretty general belief in the improving state of the 

e corn markets are y falling ; supplies ve 
already arrived ; and as “ ports must now continue open till the middle of Au- 
gust, and from the Sound list it appears our merchants are sufficiently upon the 
alert, it is that prices become more moderate during the summer, 
the last two. We subjoin the fiars for 


Kast Lothian, which were omitted in our last. 14th May. 
First. Second. __ Third. 
Wheat L2 3 2} L2 0 L117 0 
Barley ot. - 1165 6 112 5} 110 5 
Oats 19 56 1 6 3} l 4 3 
VoL. 3s 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
~~ Wheat. Oat meal.)Ba.&P.meal. | 
BolljPrices AV. Boll|Peck. Bolls. Peck. 
1 125 450159 1 5 
29} 512127 450) 40 21) 551) 1 64 4 
401/29 42 6158 28 1 4 
May 366)30440}10 6 1 4 
13) 518/28 44 12} 595] 1 59 | 1 4 


Wheat, 240 ibs. Qa, 1Ds. Bariey, oZU lbs. Pse.|Oatmea! Flour 
Dantzic.]For-red. Scots. Eng. }|English. Seoteh.|/Stir. Mea.| 140 Ibs.'}280 Ibs, 
S. |S. S. S- 8. | S- 8. 5. 5. S. 
40 50 138 29/26 35 44 5154 29 70 72 
16 45 29126 34 45 S751 54 29 70 72 
46 48 [58 29/26 34 42 54 29 70 72 
46 48 26125 2854 40,54 St 28 72 
45 47 '37 26425 34 S564} 51 54 28 70 72 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 

Wheat. Oatmeal. 
| Oats. | Pew Beans. || 1818. her Boll. 
618 | 25 6 45 |'19 34 54 April 13250 270 1 9 
682 | 27 0 45 18 52 50 20250 266 1 9 
1; 753 | 27 0 45 15 30 29 27250 260) 19 
8 474 | 25 6 38 17 50 29iMay 4240 260) 1 8 
15 891 | 22 0 35 17 27 28 1/250 25 17 


ease. jt lour, 


Boiling. Grey. Fine.} 2d. 
50 60}54 $0175 8070 75 
60 75 80:70 7 
60156 75 
60 75 75 
5646 80/70 75 
Flour. Oatmeal, 240 !b. 
Amer. ‘irish. 
rat | 196 Ib. Eng. | Scots. 
4 50 70 50 68 56 Go 
50 68 | 50 70 54 56145 55144 
10 9 15 50 66 50 70 30 5442 53/42 
10 6 13 94 50 65 } 50 68 48 5°40 51 4 —i56 4 
1910 3 13 50 63 50 68 i4 48358 49:40 41/-- 5 
All England and Wale Maritime Districts. 
Pease }O@™-nes) wh Barley. | Oats. P 
s. 8S d.js. s. ais dfs. dis. 
87 2 9 53 6/55 8 51 6) 48 11 } 2910/52 1 il 
11,89 1 8 55 2)5411 at 54 9149 6 54 11 
90 5 59 4418 65 6102 917%) 6154 
91 1 5 57 8135 0] 25 56 5155 2 1}ss 9 
$9 1055 4 54 3156 0 53 2152 71310154 8] 


Average Prices of Scotlavid for the Four Weeks immediately preceding Apeil Ads 


Whent, 72s. Ss. 


5d.—Oats, 353. 


4 


56s. 


* 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLoniaL Propuce.—Sugars.—The market during the month has continued 
heavy, and a still farther depr¢ssion of prices has been submitted to. The supply of 
strong sugars, however, during last week, was inadequate to the demand,) and they, of 
course, support their prices. Very little business is doing in the refined market ; some 
few purchases of lumps have been made for the Russia market, but every other descrip- 
tion is heavy, and may be bought on lower terms. Coffvc.—There has been a consi- 
derable advance on the coffee markets, which continues a favourite article of speculation, 
and prices are advancing with rapidity. ‘The market has risen 3s. to 5s. within these 
eight days. Cotion.—'lhe sales have of late been so extensive, that the stock in London 
is decreasing rapidly ; but the purchases since last week have been rather limited, on ac- 
count of the reports of extensive arrivals at Liverpool, and the expectation of large sup- 
plies from India to the London market. /tum.—In this article, which has been heavy 
during the month, there is now more business doing ; the reduced stock is in few hands, 
who hold firm to their prices. Ois.—Greenland and South Sea oil remain without al- 
teration. Sperm. has given way L. 5. 

The exportation from Liverpool, in the quarter ending 5th April 1818, was: 

Of cotton stuffs, viz. printed and white calicoes, dimities, &c. (exclusive of stock- 

ings,) - - - 29,295,010 yards 

Of cotton thread, - - - - 40,162 lbs. 

Of cotton twist, 374,877 lbs. 

Glasgow, May \1.—Our cotton market was unusually brisk last week, more than 3000 
bales having been sold.—Coffee likewise sold briskly and largely, at prices fully 5s. per 
cwt. higher than at any sales this season. | 

EuROPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Taliow.—The prices of tallow have suf- 
fered a small depression. Hemp and flax are dull and lower. The exchange from St 
Petersburgh was, yesterday, stated on the advance; it is, however, still a shade under 
12.—Brandy and Geneva are both declining. The market for brandy is so heavy, 
that, were sales foreed on the present languid demand, a very considerable depression in 
prices must be submitted to.—May 5. 

Course of Exchange, London, May 8.—Amsterdam, 37 : 0 B. U 2. Ditto at sight, 
36:6. Rotterdam, 11: 8:2U. Antwerp, 11:10 Ex. M. © Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 34: 024 U. Altona, 34: 1:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 
24:10: U. Bourdeaux, 24: 30.  Frankforton the Maine, 142: Ex. M. Madrid, 
40 effective. Cadiz, 399 effective. Gibraltar 35. Leghorn, 514. Geneva, 474. Lis- 
bon, 59. Rio Janeiro, 664. Dublin, 10 per cent. Cork, 10. 

Prices of Gold and Silver per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4: 2:6. New Dol- 
lars, L.0: 5:6. Silver, in bars, standard, L.0: 5: 5. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork er Dublin, 
ls. 9d.—Belfast, 20s.—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madeira 20s.—Jamaica, 35s. a 40s.— 
Greenland, out and home, 3} g. 


# 
ok 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from April \Sth to May 6th, 1818. 


French 5 per cents. 


Apl. 15th.) Apl. 22d./Apl. 29th, May 6th. 

Bank stock, ~ » 284} 283} 282 2824 
3 per cent. reduced, 814 804 79 783 Ot 
per cent. “CONSULS, 812 82 79) 79% 
4 per cent. consols, i 98) 973 297 96 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1. 1074 1063 1063 107 
India stock, 238 2374 2364 — 
—— bonds, a 95 98pr. Y9pr. 98 pr. 98 pr. 
Exchequet bills, 24d. 20 29pr.) 18 2lpr.j18 21 prjl7 19 pr. 
— 3d 20 29pr.| 19 21 prjl7 19 pr. 
Consols for acct. Bik 79 79 804 
American 3 per cents... 65 

| new loan, 6 per cents. 1034 

OGfr. B01 G7 fr.40c.! 67 fr.1 fr. 
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Bohea, per lb. 
Congou, . . 
Souchong, . 

Sucar, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, cwt. 
Fine and very fine, . 

Brazil, Brown, . . 
White; 
Muscovado, . . . 

Refined,Double Loaves cwt. 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto, . . 
Small Lumps, . . 


Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . 
Mo asses, British, cwt. 
Corres, Jamaica, cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 
St Domingo, .... 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 
SrinitsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, . . [gall. 
Aqua Old, .. . 
WIneEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 


Madeira, pipe, . . 


Honduras, . ... 
Campeachy, . . . 
Fustic, Jamaica, . . 
Inp1G0, Caraccas fine, lb. 
T1iMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, . . . 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, barrel, 
Pitcn, Foreign, . . . 
TaLLow Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, _[cwt. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Fax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
Mats, Archangel, . 
BrRisTLes, Peters. Firsts, 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, [cewt. 
Orr, Whale,tun, . . . 
Towacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 
inferior, . . 
CorTons, Bowed 
Sea Island, fine, . . 
and Berbice, 
ermambuco, . 
Maranham, 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 9. 

LEITH. GLasGow. | LIVERPOOL. 
80 — | 74 78 | 69 77 
96 — | &9 93 
-- —|— — | 40 50 
— | 52 63 
150 155 | — 
124 128 | — 
120 124 |120 126 128 
114 118 |L16 118 129 
112 114 |110 112 119 
one 68 |— — | 68 74 
39 — | 39 — | 39 6 _ 
114 — — |114 118 
105 — — 1105 114 
115 120 {112 118 {115 120 
115 116 |115 116 120 
ane 10 | 93 10 | — 10 
3s7d 35 9413 5 3 613 5 3 6 
4014 
767 9|— —|— 
50 54] — —|— 
43 50 | — 
34 55 |— _ 
60 70|— | 
49 9 5 5 910 
10 8 9 1010 0 
1010 —{10 0 1010 & 1015 
12 1 | — — 12 0 14 0 
17 —_|— — 1610 17 0 
lls 6418 6 9 6G] — 
—i29 3 0 
43 5 O|— 
10 01 8/12 14 
23 — 0 23 0 
10 
77 -— 78 80 | 79 80 
49 50 | 51 52 | — pia 
_ 48 | 50 51 | 51 52 
Bie 
55 am | a= | am 
62 — | 60 62 | 56 57 
55 56 | 56 58 | 55 57 
46 47 | 45 46 | 48 50 
54(p.brl.)— | 42 44 | 40 

94 103) 10 11;0 8 010 

7 sid ole 
— —{110 11081 8 110 
40:3 6 38 
—/20 23111 2 5 
—/2224)/22 2 2 
2822120 21 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLiIsn BANKRUPTCIEs, announced in April 1818. 


Atkinson, J. London, butcher 

Agg, T- London, printer 

Biurton, J. Old Bond Street, Middlesex, coach- 
maker 

Barbour, B. Hope, Derby, lead-merchant 

Bishop, C. Borough, London, linen draper 

Berry, J. London, tailor 

Bell, W. Oxford-Street, London, linen-draper 

Biggs, G. London, Silversmith and jeweller 

Ball, G. M. London, auctioneer 

Butler, J. Prescot, Lancaster, nurse 

Beauchamp, R. London, lace dealer 

Burnett, A. Westminster, cabinet-maker 

Batley, C. London, stable-keeper 

Cole, C. Holborn, London, coachmaker 

Cuthbert, R Holderness, York, miller 

Coles, C., and F. Galpin, London, stationers 

Cave, T. Hindley, Lancaster, dealer 

Croucher, J. H. London, spirit-merchant 

Duckworth, E. Manchester, liquor-merchant 

Daulby, D., and R. Grace, jun. Manchester, corn- 
merchants 

Dowgill, B. Great Woodhouse Carr, Leeds, stone- 
mason 

Davenport, S. Egham, Surrey, brewer 

Dennis, R. ae Lincoln, blacksmith 

Frith, J., and M. Bailey, Dewsbury, York, 
clothiers 

Fletcher, B. Deptford, Kent, linen-draper 

Frost, J. London, victualler 

Forster, P. Liverpool, merchant 

Gill, J. Stoke Damerell, Devon, rope-maker 

Gregory, J. Salford, Lancaster, victualler 

Gouch, J. B. London, merchant 

Horrabin, R. Lancaster, hatter and hosier 

Hardwick, T. Lutterworth, Leicester, corn-factor 

Hart, W. Newport, Isle of Wight, schoolmaster 

Hayes, E. Waverton, Lancaster, inn-keeper 

Henderson, J. London, merchant 

Hardwich, P. Westbury, Somerset, inn-holder 

Howard, R. Stockport, Chester, manufacturer 

Heck, T..London, anchor-smith 

Humphreys, J. London, tailor 

\llingworth, A. London, wine-merchant 

James, J. Bristol, grocer 

Jackson. J. Leeds, merchant 

Lawrence, W. London, victualler 

Liddiard, T. London, plumber 

Lowe, A. C. London, merchant 

Land, E. London, baker ‘ 

a H., and J. Ambrose, Bristol, linen-mer- 
chants 

Lockwood, J. Middlesex, chair-maker 

Lachlan, J. London, ship-broker 

Mabson, R. Knightsbridge, London, baker 

Martin, T., and 8. Hopkins, Bristol, linen-drapers 

Mackevoy, E. Greenwich, victualler 

Miles, J. London, linen-draper 


Nicoll, E. Hemel Hempstead, Hereford, wines 
merchant 

Oaldvcres, W. Orton House, Leicester farmer 

Osbourne, C. London, merchant 

Osbourne, W. Sculecoates, York, merchant 

Powell, W. Brockbury, Hereford, farmer 

Preston, T. sen. Macclesfield, Chester, victualler 

Pritchard, J. London, varnish-maker 

Penfold, R. Deptford, Kent, victualler 

Payne, H. H. Strood, Kent, brewer 

Page, G. London, silk mercer 

Parish, J. East Teignmouth, Devon, music-seller 

Peak, J. Newcastle-under-line, mercer 

Poweil, T. Leominster, Hereford, butcher 

Powell, J. Bristol, broker 

Poolman, J. H. London, merchant 

Plaistrier, J. Le, London, watch maker 

Russell, J. London, stationer 

Robinson, J. London, ship insurance-broker 

Read, E., and T. Baker, London, linen-drapers 

Reynolds, S. Wilmot, Bristol, brewer 

Ramscar, M. London, warehouseman 

Robinson, C. Spalding, Lincoln, dealer 

Rains, J. S. Wapping Wall, Middlesex, merchant 

Stephens, H. Penryn, Cornwall, merchant 

Stubbs, J. Haxey, Lincoln, victualler 

Smith, C., and J. Vickridge, Middlesex, grocers 

Scholes, K. Huddersfield, Y ork, corn-merchant 

Shepherd, W. Bristol, bookseller 

Sandwell, R. B. Deal, grocer 

Sandbach, J. Woolwicn, currier 

Southee, G. Canterbury, grocer 

Still, J. otherwise John Warriner, Bristol, brass- 
founder 

Sage, J., and T. Pomfrett, Maidstone, millers 

Southan, J. Birmingham, baker 

Siepi, L. London, jeweller 

Small, J. Bristol, coach proprietor 

Sargent, G. Hastings, Sussex, merchant 

Stansfield, A. Ho. m, York, fustian-manu- 
facturer 

Tett, P. Seaton, Rutland, sheep-jobber, and far- 


mer 
Thackery, T., and R. Bottrell, Greenwich, linen- 


drapers 
Wilcocks, E. London, ironmonger 
Walker, C. Brighton, stationer and jeweller 
Walton, B. Birmingham, merchant 
Walter, S. E. Madeley, Salop, printer 
Willie, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, brewer 
West, J. Leek, Stafford, corn-dealer 
Welch, J. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, haberdasher 
Willats, T. London, ironmonger 
Williams, L. London, colourman 
Wale, E. Sheepshead, Leicester, baker 
Ward, J. Claines, Worcester, grazier 


Wilhams, J. Shrewsbury, inn-keeper 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced in April 1818. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Campbell, J. Kames, Isle of Bute, manufacturer 
of, and dealer in, slates 

Howie, R. Kilmarnock, haberdasher 

Hynd, J. Greenock, merchant and underwriter 

Macgrouthers and Coats, Greenock, merchants 

—— J. Langholm, merchant tailor, and 
builder 

Robertson, J. late of Perth, merchant 

Scott, T. jun. Edinburgh, merchant 

Walker, C. Glasgow, merchant 

Warren, T. jun. Kirkwall, merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 


Bathgate, by T. Miller, 
peter, Re Nairn, merchant ; by J. Forsyth 
writer in Forres, 2d 


Douglas, J. Leith, merchant; by T. Scott, mer 
chant, Edinburgh, 6th Ma 

Dunbar, M. Edinburgh, milliner and dress-maker; 
by W. H, Brown, merchant there, 5uth May 

‘Dunlop, A. Greenock, merchant; by W. Kelly, 
merchant, Glasgow, 29th April 

Jobson, D. sen. Dundee, merchant; by W. Bis- 
sett, merchant there, 22d May 

A. Lang, writer in Selkirk, Ist May 

Sibbald, J. and Co. Leith, merchants; by J. Dun- 
can, merchant there, 29th May 

Steven and Fraser, Glasgow, booksellers; by J. 
Imray, merchant there, 2d June 

Papillon, C. Glasgow, merchant; by D. Banna- 
tyne, merchant there, 12th May 

Webster, a. B. St Andiews, merchant; by W. 
Moncrieff, banker there, 7th May 

Wilkin, R., Schaws of Tinwald; in the Globe Inn, 
Dumfries, 14th May 
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[May 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March 23.1618. In Albemarle Street, 
London, the Countess of Waldegrave, 
a daughter. 

27. Lady Eleanor Lowther, lady of 
the Honourable Lieutenant Colonel 
Lowther, a son and heir. 

April 3. At Exeter, the lady of Sir 
Charles Dalrymple, a son. , 

4. In Upper Brook Street, London, 
Viscountess Ebrington, a son. 

6. At Gartcraig, Mrs Miller of 
Frankfield, a daughter. 

— At the Briars, Mrs Archibald 
Douglas, a daughter. 

At Ochtertyre, Lady Mary 
Murray, a son. 

12. At Yester House, the Mar- 
chioness of Tweeddale, a daughter. 

18. The lady of John Douglas, Esq. 
of Lockerby, a son. 

19. In North Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Col. D. Rattray, a 
daughter. 

— At George Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Major Bogle, 94th regiment, a son. 

— At Lochmalong, the lady of 
Major Horsburgh, a son. 

24. In Wimpole Street, London, 
Mrs George Arbuthnot, a son. 

26. The Viscountess Folkestone, a 
son. 

238. At Ham Common, near Lon- 
don, the lady of George Sinclair, Esq. 
younger of Ulbster, a son. 

29. At Merchistoun Castle, the lady 
of the Hon. Captain Napier, R. N. a 
daughter. 

May 4. Mrs Campbell of Dalserf, a 
son. 

5. At No. 28, Broughton Place, 
Edinburgh, Lady Campbell of Aberu- 
chill, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 7. At Cheltenham, Captain 
Honeyman, ier guards, second 
son of Sir William Honeyman, to Eli- 
zabeth Essex, youngest daughter of 
Admiral Bowen. 

8 At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Robert Swinton, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Elphinston, 


“e At London, the Hon. William 
Fraser, brother of Lord Saltoun, 
to Eli Graham, second daughter 
of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. of 
Arndilly, in the county of Banff. 

10. At Edinburgh, John Boyd, Esq. 


bucho, 


Place, to Isabella, daugh- 
— e late John Yule, Esq. Bick, 
ykes. 

11. At London, Lieutenant-Colo. 
nel Dick, C.B., K.M.T., St. Wr. of 
the 42d or Royal Highlanders, to Eliza 
Ann, daughter of J. Macnabb, Esq. of 
Arthurstone, Perthshire. 

14. James Lang, . W.S. to E. 
liza, daughter of J Dickeon of Kil. 

— At Mains of Aberdalgie, Mr 
George L. Cornfute, merchant, Glas. 

w, to Cecilia, only daughter of Adam 

ringle, Esq. 

17. Adam Pringle, Esq. to Miss 
Jervie, only daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr Jervie, Perth. 

20. At Old Kilpatrick, Mr William 
Jaffray, merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, 
only surviving daughter of the late 
James Walker, Esq. Mount Pleasant. 

21. At Fraserburgh, Dr Charles 
Leslie, physician, Fraserburgh, to Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter of the late Wil- 

iam Fraser, Esq. of Memsie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr H. Pillans, 
to Jessie, only daughter of the late 
William Handyside, St Patrick’s 
Square. 

27. At St Rollocks, James Dun- 
lop, jun. Esq. to t, eldest 
daughter of Charles Tennant, Esq. 

28. At Hayfield, Mr Campbell 
Naismith, manufacturer in G w, to 
Margaret, daughter of Patrick Ewing, 

G 


30. At Edinburgh, Mr James Har- 
per, merchant, Leith, to Miss Jane 
Macleod. 


DEATHS. 
Jan. 29. At his house, James Ait- 
ken, Esq. of Springfield, St Ann’s, 
Jamaica. aged 20 Mr 

31. At merara, 
Coutts Trotter, third son of Alexander 
Dalzell, Esq. 

Feb. At New York, in the 40th 
year of his age, Archibald Bruce, M. D. 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Medical 
Institution of that city. 

24. At Newfoundland, Admital Pick- 
more, Commander in Chief on that sta- 
tion. 
Malta, in the f his age, Ar 

alta, in the 78th of his age, Ar- 
chibald Dalyell, Enq, Collector of his 
Majesty’s enues and Chief Magi- 
strate there, many years Governor i 
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Chief of Cape Coast Castle, and the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast 
of Africa. 

15. At Madeira, the Hon. John 
Perceval, eldest son of Lord Arden. 

20. At Airdrie House, in the 88th 
year of her age, Miss Aitchison of Roch- 
solloch and Airdrie. 

— At Bristol, Tieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Balfour, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, Bengal establishment. 

21. At Glasgow, Dame Frances 
Shaw Stewart, widow of the late Sir 


John Shaw Stewart, Bart. of Greenock: 


and Blackhall. 

22. At Anstruther, in the lst year 
of his age, after 13 years illness, Mr 
Daniel Conolly, late Treasurer of Crail, 
and formerly a serjeant in the 28th re- 
giment of foot. He was born at Old- 
castle, in Ireland, on the 17th March 
1738 ; entered into the army at an early 
age, and was at the a of Louis- 
bourg in the year 1758, at the siege of 
Quebec in 1759, and on the field when 
the gallant General Wolfe fell. He 
was also at the taking of Martinico and 
the Havannah in 1762. In his charac- 
ter were united the several qualities of 
2 good soldier, an honest man, and a 
pious Christian. 

23. <At Greenock, John Kippen, 
Esq. in the 76th year of his age. 

— At Forfar, Bailie David Adam, 
merchant, aged 86 years. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr David Low, 
late of Dundee, aged 95. His wife 
died two years ago, aged 84, after hav- 
ing lived together 65 years. 

26. In Lincolnshire, Sir Thomas 
Moncriefte of Moncriefte, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Ward- 
Jaw, surgeon, Royal Navy, in the 32d 
year of his age. 
<a At Stirling, Dr Thomas Rind, 

56. 

— St Andrew’s, in the 4lst 
year of his age, Mr Thomas Paton, 
pastor of the congregational church 
there. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Clementina 
Gordon, in the 89th year of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Alexan- 
der Grant Clugston, of the royal na- 
Vy. 

"28. Mrs Euphemia Young, wife of 
John Young, Esq. younger of Bellwood, 
and daughter of the late Neil Macvicar, 


Apriil. At London, William Pres- 
ton, Esq in the 77th year of his age,— 
a gentleman who may properly be de- 
signated a pioneer in literature, havin; 
conducted, through the press of 
house of Messrs Strahan, the most ce- 
lebrated works of the last century. Tu- 


tored under the classic Ruddiman of 
Edinburgh, he acquired an early taste 
for composition, and, through the pa- 
tron of the late Mr Strahan, was 
introduced to many of the eminent au- 
thors who tlourished in his day. His 
critical skill as a corrector of the press 
led literary men to submit to the cor- 
rection of style; and such was the 
success of Mr Preston in the con- 
struction of language, that the most 
distinguished among them honoured 
him with their friendship, as presenta- 
tion copies, now in his library, of Ro- 
bertson, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, and 
Blair, will bear testimony. The leisure 
hours of this gentleman were devoted 
to the study of freemasonry as a sci- 
ence; and his * Jilustrations,” a work 
well known to the fraternity, will trans- 
mit his name with honour to posteri- 
ty. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Adam 
Annand, Episcopal clergyman, St John’s 
Chapel, in the 30th year of his age. 

April 2. At Glasgow, Claud Hamil- 
ton, Esq. Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs. 

— At Aberdeen, William Knowles, 
of Easter Skene, in the 81st year of his 


3. At Delmes, near Nairn, in the 
104th year of his age, John Reid, sup. 
posed to be the oldest soldier in his 
Majesty’s dominions, having entered 
the service in the 2d battahon of the 
Royal Scots, 88 years ago. His first 
encounter with the enemy was in 1743 
at Dettingen, where the British, under 
the command of the Earl of Stair, de- 
feated the French with immense slaugh- 
ter. In 1745, he fought at Fontenoy. 
In 1746 he fought with his regiment at 
Culloden. In 1749, he was one of the 
storming party at the murderous en- 
counter at Waal in Holland, where his 
regiment was nearly annihilated. His 
last appearance in the field of honour 
was in 1759, on the heights of Abram, 
where the immortal Wolte breathed his 
mighty soul in the arms of victory. 
His strength was such, considering his 
great age, that he scarcely passed a day 
without walking three or four miles ; 
and, to the day of his death, was able, 
without the aid of glasses, to read his 
Bible, which affo him exquisite de- 
light through a long course of years. 

_ =— At Edinburgh, Mrs Tod, widow 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles ‘Tod of 
Dryburgh. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Colville, in 
the 7ist year of his age, Commandant 
of the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

4. At London, Mrs Robert M‘Brair, 
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second daughter of the Rev. Dr John- 
ston, North Leith. 

5. At the manse of Alves, the Rev. 
William Macbean, minister of Alves. 

6. At Glasgow, John Robertson, Esq. 
long a distinguished member of the 
Society of Friends. 

9. At London, James Lawson, Esq. 
F. R. S. Director of the Machinery of 
his Majesty’s Mint. 

— Of typhus fever, aged 19, Pa- 
trick, youngest son of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sinclair of Lybster. 

10. At Bonnington Park, James 
Paterson, jun. Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— AtGlasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Gil- 
mour, widow of the late Hugh Morton, 
Esq. of Greenbank. 

— Aged 90, Henry Duncombie, 
Esq. of Copgrove, near Knaresborough, 
many years representative of the county 
of Y ork. 

— The Rev. James Oliphant, mi- 
nister of Dumbarton, in the 84th year 
of his age. 

11. At Edinburgh, Miss Catharine 
Wardrobe, daughter of the late Da- 
vid Wardrobe, = surgeon in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At the manse of Wemyss, the 
Rev. George Gib, minister of that pa- 
rish, in the 68th year of his age, and 
34th of his ministry. 

— At Morton Bank, John Thom- 
son, Esq. 77: 

12. House, Mrs Christ- 
ian Crawford of Cairsburn. 

— At Gask House, Miss Tarleton, 
daughter of General Sir Banastre 'Tarle- 
ton, Bart. 

13. At Edinburgh, Andrew: Bell 
Bonar, second son of the late ‘Thomson 
Bonar, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

14. At Aberdeen, Dr James Allan, 
physician to the Aberdeen Dispensary, 
and a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. 

15. At Edinburgh, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Ross, daughter of the late 
Lord Ankerville. 

20. In Kent, Captain Peter Rol- 


_ land, of the East India Company’s ser- 


vice. : 
— At Edinburgh, at an advanced 


age, Mrs Penelope Watt, relict of Mr 
Duncan Campbell, surgeon in Fort- 
William. 

21. At Richmond, Surry, Captain 
Edward Cumming, formerly of the Ho- 


-nourable the East India Company’s ser- 


vice, and brother to the late Sir A. P. 
Cumming Gordon of Altyre, Bart. 

24. At Westfield, near Cupar, Hen- 
ry Walker of Pittencrieff, Esq. 


[May Isis. 


25. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew 
Bell, late farmer at Hillhead, county 
of Edinburgh, aged 78. This gentle. 
man was one of the few survivors who 
fought oe banners of the 25th, 
or Edinbu iment of foot, at the 
battle of > ate where six battalions 
of British troops, and two of Hanove- 
rians, beat 15,000 French. 

— In London, Lieutenant-Genera] 
Sir Albert Gledstanes. 

30. At Edinburgh, Captain Henry 
Bevan, retired Adjutant of the Dum. 
fries-shire militia, 52. 

— At Burntsfield Links, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Margaret Findlay, widow 
of the late James Bell, Esq. Finglen, 
Campsie. 

May 2. At his house in the Admi- 
ralty, London, Rear-Admiral Sir Geor 
Hope, K.C.B., and late one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in which he 
was succeeded by Sir George Cock- 
burn. Sir George Hope was a very 
distinguished officer, and had been ac- 
tively employed for many years.—He 
successively commanded the Thetis and 
Leda frigates, Theseus and Defence 
74’s, and in the latter ship he was at 
the close of the action off Trafalgar. He 
also served as captain of the fleet under 
Sir James Saumarez in the action ; and, 
during the illness of that officer, had 
the chief command. Sir George Hope 
was made a Post-Captain in Septem- 
ber 1793, and a Rear-Admiral in Au- 

st 1811. Just before he relinquished 

is seat at the Board of Admiralty, he 
was made Major-General of the Ma- 
rines. He was 53 years of age. 

Lately. At Dublin, Sir Richard 
Musgrave, Bart. Collector of Excise in 
the port of Dublin, author of the His- 
tory of the Irish Rebellion, &c. 

— InCharterhouse Square, London, 
Mrs Tait, wife of Mr William Tait, of 
St Paul’s Chureh-yard, and daughter 
of Dr John Hunter, Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of St An- 
drews. 

-- At Limehouse, John Macgeorge, 
Esq. captain in the Royal Navy. 

— At Gibraltar, Joseph Larcom, 
Esq. late a Captain in his Majesty's 
navy, and Naval Commissioner of the 
island of Malta. ~ 

— The Rev. James Macauley, 
minister of the Seceding ion 
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the minister of congregation 53 
years. 
— At Seaforth H near Ar- 
b "Esc. of Edin. | 
» James Arrott, Esq. | 
og George Ramsay and Co. Printers, Edinburgh. 


